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CHAP. VII. 
Of particles. 


SE. C7. 

1. Particles connect parts, or 
whole fentences together. 
In them confifts the art of 
well {peaking. : : 
3,4. They fhow what relation 

the mind gives to its own 
thoughts. 
. Inftance in But. 


2 


On 


touched here. 





CH -A PP vVill. 
Of abftra@ and concrete terms. 


SO : 

1. Abftract terms not predi- 
cable one of another, and 
why. | 

z. They fhow the difference 
of our ideas. 


{ 





‘CH A P.. IX. 
Of the imperfeétion of words, 
SECT, 


1. Words are ufed for re- 
cording and communicat- 
ing our thoughts, 

2.. Any words will ferve for 
recording, 


he 


. This matter but lightly ; 


3 : 
4e 


5. Caufes of their imperfec. 


Communication by words, — 


civil or philofophical. 
Theimperfeétion of words. 
is the doubtfulnefs of their 
fignification. 


tion. 


6. Thenames of mixed modes 


a 4 


doubtful: - firft, becaufe 
the ideas they ftand for, 
are fo complex. 


- Secondly, becaufe they 


have no ftandards, 
Propriety not a fufficient 
remedy. 

The way of learning thefe 
names contributes alfo to 
their doubrfulnéfs, 

Hence unavoidable obfcu- 
rity in ancient authors. 
Names of fubftances, of 
doubtful fignification. 


. Names of fubftances re- 


ferred, firft, to real effen- 
ces, that cannot beknown. 


. Secondly, to co-exifting- 
qualities, whichare knowa. 


but imperfeétly. 


- With this imperfection 


they may ferve for civil, 
but not well for philofo- 
phical ufe. 


. Inftance, liquor of the 


nerves, 


. Inftance, gold. : 
. Thenames-of fimple ideas, 


the leaft doubtful. 
1g, And 
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“19. And next to them, fimple 
modes. 

20. The moft doubtful, are 
the names of very com- 
potinded mixed modes 
and fubftances: 

z1. Why this imperfeétion 
charged upon words. 

22, 23. This fhould teach us mo- 
deration in impofing our 
own fenfe of old authors. 


pi eS 
CHAP. X. 
Of the abufe of words. 


SEC T. 
1. Abufe of words. 

4,3 Firft, words without any, 

or without clear ideas. 

» 4s Occafioned ‘by learning 
names, before the ideas 
they belong to. 

Secondly, afteady appli- 
_ cation of them, 
6, Thitdly, affeéted obfcu- 
. tity, by wrong applica- 
tion. 
ys Logic and difpute: have 
much contributed to this. 
8. Calling it fabtilty. 
g. This learning very little 
‘benefits fociety. 
to. But deftroys the inftru- 
ments of knowledge and 
communication. 
11. As ufeful as to confound 
the found of the letters. 
12. This art has perplexed re- 
' Jigion and juitice. 
13. And ought not to pafs for 
learning. — 
~ 44. Fourthly, taking them for 
things. 
1¢. Inftance in matter. 
16; This makes errours lafting. 
r7« Fifthly, fetting them for 
what they cannot fignify. 
18, V.g. putting them for the 
- realeffences of fubftances. 
rg. Hence we think every 
change of our idea in‘fub- 


ah 


flances, not to change the 
fpecies. 

20. The caufe of this abufe, a 
fuppofition of nature's 
working always regularly. 

21. This abufe contains two 
falfe fuppofitions. 

22. Sixthly, a fuppofition that 
‘words have a certain and 
evident fignification. 

23. The ends of language: 
firft, to convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with 

quicknefs. 

Thirdly, therewith to con- 

vey the knowledge of 

things. 

26—31. How men’s words fail in 

all thefe. 

32. How in fubftances. 

33- How in modes and rela< 
tions. 

34. Seventhly, figurative fpeech 
alfo an abufe of language. 


25 


Le cennnennennnemmnesnesmmanenn teens ities aaa 
CHAP. XI. 


Of the remedies of the foregoing 
imperfections and abufes. 


§ EC *E, . 
1. They are worth feeking. 
z. Are not eafy. 
3. But yet neceflary to phi- 
lofophy. 
4. Mifufe of words, the caufe 
of great errours. 

. Obftinacy. 

. And wrangling. 

. Inftance, bat and bird. 

. Firft remedy, to ufe no 
word without an idea. 

. Secondly, to have diftinét 
ideas annexed to them in 
modes. 

ro. And diftin& and conform- 

able in fubftances. 

11. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly, to make known 

their meaning. 

13. And that three ways. 

14. °Firft, 


con ON 


© 
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14. Firl, in fimple ideas by 
fynonimous terms, of 
fhowing. . 

15. Secondly, in mixed modes 
by definition. 

16. Morality capable of de- 
monttration. 

17. Definitions can make mo- 
ral difcourfes clear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, in fubftances, by 
fhowing and defining. 

20, 21. Ideas of the leading qua- 


lities of fubftances, are 
beft got by fhowing. 

22. ‘The ideas of their powers, 
beft by definition. 

23. A refle¢tion on the know- 
ledge of {pirits. 

24. Ideas alfo of fubftances 
muft be conformable to 
things. 

‘25. Not eafy to be-made fo. 
26, Fifthly, by conftancy ia 
their fignification. 

27. When the variation is ‘to 
be explained. 





BOO K IV. 


CHA, Ped 
Of knowledge in general. 


SEC T. 
1. Our knowledge converfant 
about our ideas. ~~ 
2. Knowledge is the percep- 
tion of the agreement, 
or difagreement, of two 
ideas, 
3. This agreement fourfold. 
4. Firft, of identity, or di- 
verfity. 
5. Secondly, relation. 
6. Thirdly, of co-exiftence. 
7. Fourthly, of real exiftence. 
8. Knowledge aétual or ha- 





bitual, 
9. Habitual knowledge, two- 
fold. 
CHAP. Il, 
Of the degrees of our knowledge, 
SEC T. 


1» Intuitive. 

2. ated ae 

3. Depends on proofs, 
4, But not fo eafy. 


9 


Of Knowrepce and Opinion. 


5« Not without precedent 
doubt. 
6. Not fo clear. 
q. Each ftep muft have in- 
tuitive evidence. 
8. Hence the miftake ex pra- 
cognitis & preconceflis, 
g- Demonftration not limited 
to quantity. . 
to—13. Why it has been fo thought. 
14. Senfitive knowledge of 
particular exiftence. 
15. Knowledge not always 
cleaf, where the ideas are 
fo. 





| C°H'A Po wail. 
OF the extent of human knowledge. 


S.8- CARs 

1. Firft, no farther than we 
have ideas. 

2. Secondly; no farther than 
we can perceive their 
agreement or difagree- 
ment. 

3. Thirdly, ‘intuitive know- 
ledge extends itfelf not .to 
all the relations of all our 
ideas, ~~ 

4. Fourthly, 
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4. Fourthly, not demonftra- 
tive knowledge. 


. 5. Fifthly, fenfitive know- 


ledge, narrower than ei- 
_ ther. 

6. Sixthly, our knowledge, 
therefore, narrower than 
our ideas. 

4. How far our knowledge 

~« oreaches.. ’ 

g. Firlt, our knowledge of 
jdentity and diverfity, as 

\ far.as our ideas. 

g. Secondly, of co-exiftence, 
a very little way, 

ro. Becaufe the connexion be- 

tween moft fimple ideas 

is unknown. © 

11. Efpecially of fecondary 
qualities. 


- 


 gz—14. And farther, becaufe ‘all 


connexion between any 

fecondaty and primary 

qualities is undifcovera- 
ble.. BiB 

15. Of repugnancy to co-exift, 

2° deepened 

16. Of the co-exiftence of 
powers, a very little way. 

17. Of fpirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, ofother relations, 
it is not eafy to fay how 


far. Morality capable of © 


-- demonftration. — 
1g, Two things: have made 
moral ideas thought in- 
capable of demonftration. 
_ Vheir-complexednefs and 
want of fenfible reprefen- 
tations. 


20. Remedies of thofe difficul- 


ties. 


‘a1. Fourthly, of real exift- 


ence; we have an intui- 
tive knowledge of our 
own, demonttrative of 
God’s, fenfitive of fome 
few other things. 
22. Our ignorance great. 
23, Firft, one caufe of it, want 
of ideas, either fuch as we 
have no conception of, or 


fuch as particularly we 
have not. 


- 24. Becaufe of their remote- 


nefs, or, 
25. Becaufe of their minute- 
-nefs. 
26. Hence no feience of bo- 
dies. 
27. Much lefs of fpirits. 
28, Secondly, want of a dif- 
coverable connexion, be- 
tween ideas we have. 
29. Inftances. 
30. Thirdly,, want of tracing 
our ideas. 


31- Extent in refpect of uni- 


verfality. 
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CHA P.- IV. 


> 


Of the reality of our knowledge. 
SEC T. 


“1. Objection, knowledge plac- 
ed in ideas, may be all. 
bare vifion. 

2, 3. Anfwer, not fo, where 
ideas se with things. 
4 oe firit, all fimple ideas 
Oor79 
» 5. Secondly, all complex ide- 
as, except of fubitances. 

6. Hence the reality of ma- 

thematical knowledge. 
_ 7. And of moral. 
8, Exiftence not required to 
make it real, 
g. Nor will it be lefs true, 
or certain, becaufe moral: 
ideas are of our own mak- 
ing and naming. 

ro. Mif-naming difturbs not 
the certainty of the know- 
ledge. 

ay. Ideas of fubftances have 
their archetypes without 
us. 

12. So far as they agree with 
thefe,; fo far our know- 
ledge concerning them is 
Feale 


13. In 
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13. In our inquiries about fub- 
ftances, we muft confider 
ideas, and not confine our 
thoughts to names, or 
fpecies fuppofed fet out 
by names. ., | 

14,15. Objection againft a change- 
ling being fomethin~ be- 
‘tween man. and: beait an- 
{wered. 

16. Montters, 

17. Words and {pecies. 

18. Recapitulation. 





CHARM 
Of truth in general, 
SEC T. 


x. What truth is. 

2. A right joining, or fepa- 
rating of figns; i.e. ideas 
or words. 

3. Which make mental, or 

-_verbal propofitions. 

Mental propofitions are 
very hard to be treated of. 
Being nothing but joining, 
or feparating ideas, with- 
out words, == 
6. When mental propofitions 
_ contain real truth, and 
when verbal, 
Objection againft verbal 
- > truth, that the it may be 
all chimerical. | 
8. Anfwered, real truth is 
about ideas agreeing to 
' things. 

-g. Falthood is the joining of 

.. Names, otherwife than 

their ideas agree, 

General propofitions to be 

. . treated of more at large. 

11. Moral and metaphyfical 


4 
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truth. 
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OF univerfal. propofitions, their 
truth and certainty. 


SECT. 4. 
1, Treating of words, necef- 
fary to knowledge. 


z- General truths hardly to 
be underftood, but in ver- 
bal propofitions. 

3. Certainty «two-fold, of 
truth, and of knowledge. 

4. No propofition can be 

- known to be true, where 
the eflence of each f{pecies 

- mentioned, is not known. 

§- This. more particularly 

. concerns fubftances; 

‘The truth of few univerfal 
propofitions conceraing 
fubftanices, is to be known. 

4+ Becaufe co-exiftence of 
ideas in few cafes is to be 
known, 
8, 9. Inftance in gold, 
40. As far as any-fuch co-ex- 
~ iftence can be known, fo 
far univerfal propofitions 
may be certain, But this 
will go but.a little way, 
_» becanfe, 
11, 126° The qualities, which make 
; our.complex ideas of fub- 
ftances, depend moftly on 
_ external, remote, and un- 
perceived caufes. 
13. Judgment may reach far- 
. ther, but that.isnot know- 
_ ledge. 
14. What is requifite for our 
. knowledge of fubftances. 
15. Whilft our ideas of fub- 
ftances contain not their 
real conftitutions, we can 
~ make but few general, cer- 
tain propofitions concern-" 
» ing them. 
16. Wherein lies the general 
certainty of propofitions,. 


= 





CHA Poi. 
Of maxims, 
SEC Ave 
1. They are felf-evident. 
2. Wherein that felf-evidence 
confifts. 
3. Self-evidence not peculiat 


. to received axioms.’ 
4. Firft 
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4. Firft, as to identity and 
diverfity, all propofitions 
are equally felt-evident. 

g. Secondly, in co-exiftences 

owe have few felf-evident 
_ -propofitions. . i 

6. Thirdly, in other relations 
we may have, ° 

4. Fourthiy, concerning feal 
exiftence; we have none. 

8. Thefe axioms do not much 
influence our othet know- 

Tedge. vi 
. Becanfe they are not the 
truths the firft known. 


x0. Becaufe on them the other 


parts of. our knowledge 
do not depend. 

rr. What ufe thefe general 
maxims have. 


a2. Maxims, if care be not 


taken in the ufe‘of words, 
may prove contradi¢tions. 
13. Inftance in vacuum. 
34. They prove not the exift- 
ence of things without us. 
15. Their application danger- 
ous about complex ideas. 


- 36—18. Inftance in mari. 


rg. Little ufe of thefe maxims; 

in proofs, where we have 
clear and diftinét ideas. 

20. Their ufedangerous,where 
our ideas are confufed. 


i N 


CHAP. VII. | 
Of trifling propofitions. 


SEC T. 


1, Some pfopofitions bring 
> no increafe to our know- 
 Tedge. | 


25-3. As; firth, identical prepof-- 


tions. . 


4. Secondly, when a part of 


any complex idea is pre- 
dicated of the whole. 


g. AS part of the definition - 


- of the term defined. 
6. Inftance, man and palfry. 
9. For this teaches but the 
fignification-of words. - 


8. But no real knowledge. 
g. General propofitions, con- 
cerning fubftances; are 

often trifling: 

16. And why. . 
i1. Thirdly; ufing words va- 
vrioufly, is ‘trifling with 

them. pee 


“pa Marks of verbal propofi- 


tions: Firft, predication 
in abftraét. reste 
13s Secondly; a part of the 
definition; |predicated of 
- any term, 





CoHPAP: EX.’ 


OF out knowledgé of exiftence. — 
SEO'T. ; 


r. General, certain propofi- 
tions concétn not exift- 
ence. mee 2.33 
2, A threefold knowledge of 

~~ exiftence. A 
3. Ourknowledge of our own 
exiftence, is intilitive. 





GbdeP uid 2 


Of the exiftence of a God. 
gE C Ti 


1, We are capable of know- 
ing certainly that there is 
ae: God. : 
z. Man knows that he him- 
felf iss. 
3. He knows alfo, that no- 
_ thing cannot produce a 
being, therefore fome- 
thing eternal, Re 
4. That eternal being mutt 
be-moft powerful. > 
5. And moft knowing. 
6. And therefore Gods ~~ 
7. Our idea of a moft perfect 
being, not the fole proof 
of a God, . 
. Something from eternity. 


ww 


gitative and incogitative. 
. 10, In- 


. Two forts of beings, co-- 
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ro. Incogitative being cannot 

produce a cogitative, 
t1, 12. Therefore there has been 
an eternal wifdom. 

13 Whether material, or no. 

14. Nog material, firft, becaufe 
every particle of matter is 
not cogitative. 

15. Secondly, ‘one particle 
se of matter cannot be 

itative. . 

16, Thirdly, a fyftem of in- 
cogitative matter cannot 
be cogitative. 

17, Whether in motion or at 
reft. 

18, 19, Matter not co-eternal with 
an eternal mind. 


CHA Pr x1. 


Of the knowledge of the exiftence 
| of other things. 


SEC T. 


fation. 
Ze Inftance, whitenefs of this 
‘paper. 

3. This, though not fo cer- 

| tain as demonftration, yet 

ae be called knowledge, 
proves the exiftence 

; of ‘things without us, 

& \ 4. Firft, becaufe we cannot 

! have them but by the in- 

Jets of the fenfes. 

§. Secondly, becaufe an idea 
from actual fenfation, and 
another from memory, are 
very diftinet perceptions. 

' 6. ‘Thirdly, pleafure or pain, 

\ which Ge ompanies actual 

. fenfation accompanies not 


| y- Is to be had only by fone | 


° 


the returning of thofe — 


ideas, without the external 
objects.” 

4. Fourthly, our fenfes affift 

~ one another’s teftimony of 


the exiftence of outward 
things, ; 


§. This certainty is as great 
as our condition needs. 


g. But reaches no farther 


than actual fenfation. | 


19, Folly to expect demon- 


: ftration in every thing. 
11, Patt exiftenge is known by 
memory. 


~32.-The exiftence of {fpirits 


not knowable. 

13. Particular. propofitions 
concerning exiftence, are 
knowable. 

14- And general propofitions 
concerning abftract ideas, 


I I 


SEC T. 


CHAR: UL. 
Of the i serena) of our knawe 
ledge. 
is Knowledge is not from 
maxims. 
2. (The occafion of that opi- 
nion.) 


3- But from the comparing 

clear and diftinét ideas. 

he Dangerous to build upon 
precarious principles, 

5. This no certain way to 

truth. 

6. But to compare clear, 
complete ideas under ftea- 
dy names. 

"6 The true method of ad- 
vancing knowledge, is by 
confidering our abftratt 
ideas. 

§. By which, morality, alfo, 
may be made clearer. 

g. But knowledge of bodies 
is to be improved only by 
experience. . 

10. This may procure us cone 
venience, not f{cience. 

11. We are fitted for moral 

knowledge, and natural 
improvements, 

12. But muft beware of hypo- 

| thefes and wrong princi- 
ples, 
13. The 





13. The true ufe of hypothe- 

(ER ES is 

14. Clear and diftiné, ideas, 

"with fettled names, and 

the finding of thofe, which 

fhow -their agreement or 

_ difagreement, are the ways 

_ . to enlarge our knowledge. 

‘15.,Mathematics an inftance 
of it. i: 





CH Act ins cab. 
Some other confiderations concern- 
“ing our knowledge. » 
SE Cl eases a3 
1. Our knowledge partly ne- 
ceflary, partly voluntary. 
2. The application volun- 
tary; but we know as 
_ things are, not as .we 
pleafes - 
3. Anflances in number, and 
in natural religion, » 





CHAP. XIV. 
Of judgment. 


pd 1 BR Yh, 

r. Ourknowledge being fhort, 

we want fomething elfe. 
2. What ufe to be made of 

this twilight eftate. 

3. Judgment {upplies the want 

s. of knowledge. | 

4. Judgmentis the prefuming 
things to be fo, without 
perceiving it, 





CHAT. XV. 
Of probability. 
$B Oe es 
iG 
ance, of agreement, upon 
fallible proofs, 


ze 2. It is to fupply the want of 
knowledge, 


vesile = , ; : 
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Probability is the appear; 
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3. Being that, which makes 
us prefume things to be 
true, before we know them 

_ tobe fo. — 

4. The grounds of probability 

are two; conformity with 
_ Our OWN experience, or 

the teftimony of others 

experience. 

5» In this all the arguments, 
pro and con, ought to be 
examined, before we come 
to a judgment. 

6. They being capable of 
great variety, 





_ CA Pea KVL 


“Of the degrees of affent, 


SE:C FT. 

1. Our affent ought to be 
regulated by the grounds 

_ of probability, 

2. Thefe cannot be always 
actually in view, and then 
we muft content ourfelves 
with the remembrance, 
that we once faw ground 
for fuch a degree of affent. 

3. Theill confequence of this, 
if our former judgment 
were not rightly made. 

4. The right ufe of it, is 

mutual charity and for- 
bearance. 

Probability is either of 

matter of fac, or {pecula- 
tion, 

6. ‘The concurrent experience 
of all other men with ours 
produces affurance ap- 
proaching to knowledge. 

7- Unqueitionable teftimony 
and experience. for the 
moft part produce confi- 
dence, 

8. Fair teftimony, and the 
nature of the thing indif- 
ferent, produces alfo con- 

’ fident belief, 


5 


g. Ex- 
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g. Experience and teftimo- 
nies clafhing, infinitely 
vary the degrees of pro- 

) bability. ; 

10. Traditional teftimonies, 

) the farther removed, the 

) les their proof, 

: rr. Yet hiftory is of great ufe. 

| 32. Inthings, which fenfe can- 

we not difcover, analogy is 
ae great rule of probabi- 
ity. 

| 13. One cafe, where contrary 

| experience leffens not the 

teftimony. 

, 14- The bare teftimony of re- 

| velation is the higheft cer- 
tainty. 





CAH AGP icedGVdl. 
j Of reafon. 
S“E-C#I, 
1. Various fignifications of 
~ the word reafon. — 
2. Wherein reafoning con- 
RS Nite, 
Its four parts. 
Syllogifm, not the great 
inftrument of reafon. — 
5. Helps little in demonftra- 
tion, lefs in probability. 

6. Serves not to increafe our 
knowledge, -but fence 
with it. ~ 

4 Other helps fhould be 
fought. 

8. We reafon about particu- 

; lars, gt ae 
Firft, reafon fails us for 
want of ideas. 

19. Sécondly, becaufe of ob- 

_ {cure and imperfeét ideas. 
11. Thirdly, for want of in- 
termediate ideas. 

12. Fourthly, becaufe of wrong 
principles, ~ 

13. Fifthly, becaufe of doubt- 
ful terms, 

14 Our higheft degree of 
knowledge is intuitive, 
without reafoning. 
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~. 15. The ndxt is demonftration 





Of faith and reafon, and their dif- 
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___ by reafoning. 
16. ‘To fupply the narrownefs 
of this, we have nothing 
but judgment’ upon pro- 
bable reafoning. 
Intuition, dentonftration, 
». judgment. 

18. Confequences of words, 

and confequences of ideas, 

1g. Hour forts of arguments: 
_ firft, ad verecundiam. 

20. Secondly, ad ignorantiam, 
21. Thirdly, ad hominem. 

2. Fourthly, ad judicium. » 
23. Above, contrary, and ac- 
. cording to-reafon, 

24, Reafon and faith not op- 
pofite. 
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CH AP, XVIL- 
tinct provinces. , 


ts Neceffary to know. their 
boundaries. 

2.. Faith and reafon what, as 
contra-diftinguifhed.: 

3 No new fimple idea can be 
conveyed by traditional 

~ revelation. ess 

4. Traditional revelation may 

make: us know propofi- 
tions, knowable’ alfo by 
reafon, but not with the 
fame certainty that reafon 
doth. eo 

Revelation cannot be ad- 

mitted, againft the clear 

evidence of reafon. ~~ 

6. Traditional revelation much 
lefs. 7a: 

4. Things above reafon, 

8. Or not contrary to reafon, 
if revealed, are matter of. 
faith, 

9. Revelation in matters where 
reafon cannot judge, or 
but probably, ought to be 
hearkened to, 
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10. In 


10, In matters, where reafon 
‘can afford certain know- 
‘edge, that is to be heark- 
ened to. 

11. 1f the boundaries be not 
fet between faith and rea- 
fon, no enthufiafm, or ex- 
travagancy in religion, 
can be contraditted. 
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Cc HAP. XIX. 
Of enthufiafm. 


S$ ECT. 
1. Love of truth neceffary. 
2. A forwardnefs to dictate, 
from whence. 
3. Force of enthufiafm. 
4» Reafon and revelation. 
5. Rife of enthufiafm. 
6, 7. Enthufiafm. 


8,9. Enthofiafm miftaken for 


feeing and feeling. 


10. Enthufiafm, how to be dif-. 


covered. 


az. Enthufiafm fails of evi- 


dence, that the propofi- 


tion is from God. 
12. estas of perfuafion, no 
roof that any propofition 
2 from God, eee 
13. Light in the mind, what. 
14. Revelation muft be judged 
_ of by reafon. 
1, 16. Belief, no proof of reve- 
: lation. / 
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CHAP, XX. 
Of wrong affent, or etrour. 


Sasi Cel es 
3. Caufes of errour, 


The -(C-O NPN TES. 


2. Firft, want of proofs. 

3. Obj. What fhall become 
of thofe who want them, 
an{fwered. 

4. People hindered from in« 
quiry. 

5- Secondly, want.of {kill ta 
ufe them. — 

6. Thirdly, want of will to 

ufe them. 

4. Fourthly, wrong meafure 
, of probability ; whereof, 
8—10. Firft,doubtful propofitions, 
taken for principles. 
11.. Secondly, received hypo- 
thefes. 
12. Thirdly, predominant paf- 
fions. ’ 
13. The means of evading 
probabilities, rf, fuppof- 
ed fallacy. 
14. 2dly, fuppofed arguments 
for the contrary. 
15. What probabilities deter- 
mine the affent. 
16, Where it is in our power 
to fufpend it. é 
17. Fourthly, authority. 
18. Men not in fo many er- 
rours, as is imagined. 
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CHAP. XXL 


_Of the divifion of the feiences. 
Shae . 
1. Three forts 


2. Firft, Phyfica. b 
3. Secondly, Praética. 
4. Thirdly, Enpewrie 
5, This is the firft divifion of. 
the objects of knowledge. 
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Human Underftanding, 
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‘BOOK Il. CHAP. VII, 

7 Of Particles. 

§. 1. BESIDES words which are names pariiteg 
. of ideas in the mind, there are conne 
2 great many others there are made ufe of, eres ae 
to fignify the connexion that the mind ny aves 
ri ee ges 

&1Ves to ideas, or propofitions, one with an- 


ther. ? 
other. The mind, in communicating its ates 
thought to others, does not only need figns of the ideas 
it has then before it, but others alfo, to fhow or intia 
mate fome patticular action of its own, at that time, 
relating to thofe ideas. This it does feveral Ways ; as is, 
and is not, are the general marks of the mind, affirming 
or denying. But befides affirmation or negation, without 
which there is in words no truth or falfhood, the mind 
does, in declaring its fentiments to others, connect not 
only the parts of propofitions, but whole fentences one 
to another, with their feveral relations and dependen- 
cies, to make a coherent difcourfe. . 

§. 2. The words, whereby it fignifies 4, them cons 
what connexion it gives ta the feveral affir-  fiftstheart of 
mations and negations, that it unites in one  well-fpeake 
continued reafoning or narration, are gene- ‘8 
rally called particles; and it is in the right ufe of thefe, 
that more particularly confifts the clearnefs and beauty 
of a good ftyle. To think well, it is not enough that a 
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man has ideas clear and diftin& in his thoughts, nor 
that he obferves the agreement or difagreement of fome 
of them; but he muft think in train, and obferve the 
dependence of his thoughts and reafonings upon one 
another. And to. exprefs well fuch methodical and 
rational thoughts, he muft have words to fhow what 
connexion, reftriction, diftinction, oppofition, emphafis, 
&c. he gives to. each re{pective part of his difcourfe. 
To miftake in any of thefe, 1s to puzzle, ‘inftead of in- 
forming his hearer; and therefore it is that thofe words 
which are not truly..by.themfelves the names of any 


ideas, are of fuch conftant and indifpenfable ufe in lan-- 


guage, and do much contribute to men’s well expreffing 
themfelves. : 
They show §. 3. This part of grammar has been per- 
wharrelation Maps. as much neglected, as fome others 
the mind over-diligently, cultivated. It is eafy for 
hee i its men to write, one after another, of cafes and 
thoughts. genders, moods and tenfes, gerunds and 
—- -fupines: in thefe, and the.like, there has 
been great diligence ufed ; and particles themfelves, in 
fome languages, have been, with great. fhow of exact- 
nefs, ranked into their feveral orders. But though pre- 
pofitions and conjunctions, &c. are names well known 
in grammar, and the particles contained under them 
‘carefully ranked into their diftinct fubdivifions; yet he 
_who would fhow the right ufe of particles, and what 
- fignificancy and force they have, muft take a little more 
ains, enter into his own thoughts, and obferve nicely 
the feveral poftures of his mind in difcourfing. 
§. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of thefe 


‘words, to render them, as is ufual in dictionaries, by, 
words of another tongue which come neareft to theit 
fignification: for what is meant by thei is commonly — 
as hard to be underftood in one, as another language. — 
They are all marks of fome action, or intimation of the — 


wind; and therefore to underftand them rightly, the” 


feveral views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations, an 


exceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for 
which we have either none, or very deficient names, are — 
diligently to be ftudied: Of thefe there is a great va- 
‘i rietys 
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riety, much exceeding the number of particles that moft) 
languages have to exprefs them by; and therefore it is: 


hot to be wondered: that moft of thefe particles have 


divers, and fometimes almoft oppofite fignifications. In 
the Hebrew tongue there is a particle confifting of but 
one fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up, as f 
remember, feventy, Iam fure above fifty feveral figni- 
fications. — as aS AY aes 

§. 5. But is a particle, none more fa- 
miliar in our language ; and he that fays it 
is a difcretive conjunction, and that it an- 
{wers fed in Latin, or mats in French, thinks he has 


Inftance iz 
But. oF 


fufficiently explained it. But it feems to me to inti- 
teate feveral relations the mind gives to the feveral prof 
pofitions or parts of them, which it joins by this mono- 
fyllable. 

Firft, “ but to: fay no more?” Hére cit intimates. a 
{top of the mind in the courfe it wa going, before it 
came quite to the end of it. | Saat base 

Secondly, ‘* 1 faw but two plants :’? here it fhows, 
that the mind limits the fenfe to what is expreffed, with, 
@ negation of all other, . nee ) 


Thirdly, * you pray; but it is not that God would. 


bring you to:the true religion,” 

Fourthly, ‘but that he would confirm you in your: 
own.” The firft of thefe Buts intimates a fuppofition 
in the mind of fomething otherwife than it fhould be's. 
_the latter fthows, that the mind makes a direct oppofi~ 
tion between that, and what goes Heforeiiti: ta ite de 

Fifthly, * all animals have fenfe; but a dog is an 
animal :’? here it fignifies little more, but that the latter 
Propofition is joined to the former, as:the minor of a 

fyllogifm, ead i. est 
— .§..6. To thefe, I doubt: not, might be 


added a great. many other fignifications of bat ight: 


this particle, if it were my bufinefs to exa- tonchedhere, - 


Mine it in its full latitude, and confider it pris 
in all the places it is to be found : which if one fhould 
do, I doubt, whether in all thofe manners it is made 
_ ufe of, it would deferve the title of difcretive, which. 

_ Srammagians give to it. But Lintend not. here a full 


B2 _expli-- 
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& Abfiraét and Concrete Terms. Book 3- 
explication of this fort of figns. The inftances I have: 
given in this one, may give occafion to reflect on their! 
ufe-and force in language, and lead us: into the cOntem- 
plation of feveral actions of our minds in difcourfing, 
which it has found:a way to intimate to others by thefe’ 
particles ; fome whereof conftantly, and:others in cer- 
tain conftructions, have the: fenfe of a whole fentence: 
contained in them. caf 


an 
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Bou Se pars Of Abfiratl and Concrete Terms: 
nae Sere l ‘HE ordinary words of language, 
teimb ROE: . ,d& and our common: ufe of them, 


predicable would have given us light into the nature of 

one.ob aa: -our ideas; if they had been but confidered 

pee swith: attention: “Lhe mind, as has: beer 

fhown, has a power.to abftract its ideas, 

and fo they become:effences, general: eflences, whereby 

the forts of things are diftinguithed. Now each ab~ 

{tract idea being diftinct, fo that of any two the one can 

never be the other, the. mind will, by! its intuitive 

knowledge; perceive their difference; and therefore in 

propofitions no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one 

of another. ‘This we fee inthe common ufe of language, 

which permits:not any two abftract words, or names of 

abftract ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For how 

nearof kin-foever-they may feem to be, and how certain, 

foever it is, that man isan animal, or rational, or white, 

; yet every oneat firft hearing’ perceives: the falfhood of 
4 thefé propofitions ; humanity is animality, or rationa~ — 
; lity, or. whitenets and this is as evident, as any of the 





Lo ibeeatimreats All our affirmations then are 
_ only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abftract 
dea to be another, but one abftract idea to be joined to” 
~ another; which abftract ideas, in fubftances, may be‘ol © 
‘any fort; inall the reft, are little elfe but of relations + 
SRE : an 
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and in fubftances, the moft frequent are of powers ; 
V. §+ “a man is. white,” fignifies, that the thing that 
thas the effence of a man, ‘has alfo in it the effence of 
Wwhitenefs, which is nothing but-a power to produce the 
idea of whitenefg jn one, awhoke eyes can difcover ordi_ 
mary objects; or © aumam is rational,’’ fignifies that the 
fame thing that hath the effence of a.man, hath alfo in 
it the effence of rationality, i.e. a power of reafoning, . 
§. 2. This diftinction of names fhows us "They tho 
alfo the difference of our ideas: sfor if we eG. 
‘obferve them, we thal] find that our fimple of our ideas, 
ideas have all abftraa, as well as concrete _ oes 
names; the one whereof jg (to {peak the language of 
grammarians) a fubftantive; the other an adjective; as 
whitenefs, white, fweetnefs, fweet. The like alfo holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations ; as juftice, juft ; 
quality, equal ; ‘only with this difference, that fome of 
the concrete names. of rélations, among{t men chiefly, 
are fubftantives; as Paternitas, pater; whereof it were 
aly to render a -reafon, But as to our ideas of fub- 
ftances, we have very few or no-abftra& names at all. 
For though the {chools have introduced animalitas, hu- 
manitas, corporietas, and fome ‘others ; yet they hold no. 
Proportion with that infinite number of names of fub- 
ftances, to which they never were ridiculous enough fo 
‘attempt the coining of abftrac ones: and thofe few that .. 
the fchools forged, and put ito the mouths of their _ 
Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
ufe, or obtain the licence ot public approbation. Which 
wvcms tome at Jeaft to intimate the confeffion of -all 
anankind, that they have no ideas of the teal effences of 
ubftances, fince they have not names for fuch ideas: 

h no doubt they would have had, had not their 
Ives of their ignorance of them 
kept them from fo idle an attempt. And therefore 
though they had ideas enough to diftinguith. gold from 
a ftone, and metal from. wood ; yet they but timoroufly 
ventured on fuch terms, as aurietas and faxictas, metal= 
Hetas and lignietas, or the like names, which fhould 
Pretend to fignify the real effences of thofe fubftances, 
whereof they knew they had nosideas. And indeed it 

| | Br3.2 = was 
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was only the doctrine of fubftantial forms, and the con- 
fidence of miftaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
“Had not, which firft coined, and then introduced ani- 
-Ynalitas, and humanitas, and the like; which yet went 
very little farther than their own fchools, and could never 
get to be current amongit underftanding men. Indeed,’ 
‘umanitas was a word familiar amongft the Romans, 
but in a far different fenfe, and ftood not for the abftract 
effence of any fubftance ; but was the abftracted name of 
4 mode, and its concrete humanus, not homo. 


, 





Of the Imperfettion of Words. 
Words are” §. 1.6. JZ.ROM what has been faid in the 
Ords. are Ps” mre Higee: 
adapted '. & foregoing chapters, it is eafy to 
cording and perceive what imperfection there is in lan- 
_,commugicat- guage, and how the very nature of words 
Tpaphts makes it almoft unavoidable for many of 
~° "them to be doubtful and uncertain in their - 
fignifications.. To examine the perfection or imperfec- 
tion of words, it is neceffary firft to confider their ufe 
and end: for as they are more or lefs fitted to attain 
that, fo they are more or lefs perfect. We have, in the 
former part of this difcourfe, often upon occafion men- 
tioned a double ufe of words. 
_. Firft, one for the recording of our own thoughts. | 
~ Secondly, the other for the communicating of our: 
thoughts to others. gts . 
es §. 2. As to the firft of thefe, for the re- 
SHilferefor cording our own thoughts for the help of 
recording. our own memories, whereby, as it were, we 
talk to ourfelves, any words will ferve the | 
turn. For fince founds are voluntary and indifferent 
figns of any ideas, a man may ufe what words he pleafes, — 
to fignify his own ideas to himfelf: and there will be 
no imperfection in them, if he conftantly:ufe the 7 
; ign 
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fign for the fame idea ; for then he cannot fail of having. 

‘his meaning underftood, wherein confifts the right ufe 
and perfection of lancuage. | 


§. 3. Secondly, as to communication of Cations 


words, that too has a double ufe. cation by ~ 

ees FP sh g3 esr abe sy ote #ei. 7 

. : : or philofo. 
Il. Philofophical. plied ie As 


Firft, by their civil ufe, I mean fuch a . 
communication of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
ferve for the upholding common cénverfation and com~ 
merce, about the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of 
civil life, in the focieties of men’one amoneft another. _ 
Secondly, by the Philofophical ufe of words, J mean 
fuch an ufe of them, as may ferve to convey the precife 
Notions of things, and to exprefs, in general propofi- : 
‘tions, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind 
may reft upon, and be fatisfied with, in its fearch after 
true knowledge. Thefe two ufes are very diftinét ; and 
4 great deal lefs exadtnefs will ferve in the one than in 
the other, as we fhall fee in what follows. eRe 
§. 4. The chief end of language in com- 


munication being to be underftood, words sean a 
ferve not well for that end, neither in civil words is the 
nor philofophical difcourfe, when any word i ae 
does not excite in the hearer the fame idea fon, So 
~ fication, © 
Which it ftands for in the mind Ofy.thisrics « . 
{peaker. Now fince founds have no ‘natural connexion 
with, our ideas, but have all their fignification from 
the arbitrary impofition of men, the doubtfulnefs and 
uncertainty of their fignification, which is the imperfec- 
tion we here are {peaking of, has its caufe mare in the 
ideas they ftand for, than in any incapacity there is in 
one found more than in another, to fignify any idea: for 
in that regard they are all equally perfect, | 
hat then which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty 
in the fignification of fome more than ‘other words, is 
the difference of ideas they ftand for. {ars 
§. 5. Words having naturally no fignifica- Giaati 
tion, the idea which each ftands for mutt be erent 
learned and retained by thofe who would fe&ion, 
exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible 
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difcourfe with others: in any language. But this is 
hardeft to be done, where, ; 
~“Firft, the ideas they ftand for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. we 
Secondly, where the ideas they ftand for have no cer- 
tain connexion in nature; and fo no fettled ftandard, , 
any where in nature exifting, to rectify and adjuft 
them. by. ; ' 
Thirdly, when the fignification of the word is refer- 
red to a ftandard, which ftandard is not eafy to be 
known. $i: : 
Fourthly, where the fignification of the word, and 
the real eflence of the thing, are not exactly the fame. 
* 'Thefe are difficulties that attend the fignification of 
feveral words that are intelligible. Thofe which are 
not intelligible at all, fuch as names ftanding for any 
fimple ideas, which another has not organs or faculties 
to attain; as the names of colours to a blind man, or 
founds to a deaf man; need not here be mentioned. 
~ Tn all thefe cafes we fhall find an imperfection in 
words, which I fhall more at large explain, in their 
articular application to our feveral forts of ideas: for 


“if we examine them, we fhall find that the names of — 


mixed modes are moft liable to doubtfulnefs and im- 
perfection, for the two firft of thefe reafons; and the 
names of fubftances chiefly for the’two latter. — 


The names §. 6. Firft the names of mixed modes are 

ofmixed many of them liable to great uncertainty” 
i and obfcurity in their fignification. 

Gecauie the I. Becaufe of that great compofition thefe 


ideasthey complex ideas are often made up of. ‘lo 
sear tate are make words ferviceable to the end of com- 
pieX+ munication, it is neceflary (as has been faid) 

that they excite in the hearer exactly the fame idea they 
ftand for in the m@d of the fpeaker. Without this, 
men fill one another’s heads with noife and founds ; but 
convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before 
one another their ideas, which is the end of difcourfeé 
and language. But when a word ftands for a very com-. 
plex idea that is compounded and decompounded, it is. 
not eafy for men to form and retain that idea fo exactly, 
as 


ee 
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as.to make the name in common ufe ftand for the fame 
precife idea, without any the leaft variation. Hence it 
comes to pafs,.that men’s names of. very compound 
ideas, fuch as for the moft part are moral words, have 
feldom, in two different men, the fame precife fignifi- 
cation; fince one man’s complex idea’ feldom agrees 
with another’s, and often differs from his own, from 
that which he had yefterday, or will have to-morrow. 
§. 7. II. Becaufe the names of mixed Secondly, 
modes, for the moft part, want ftandards in _ becaufe they 
nature, whereby men may rectify and adjuft have no ftane 
their fignifications ; therefore they are very 9#t4% 
various and doubtful. They are affemblages of ideas 
put together at the pleafure of the mind, purfuing its 
own ends of difcourfe, and fuited to its own notions ; 
whereby it defigns not to copy any thing really exifting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to 
agree with thofe archetypés or forms it has made. He 
that firft brought the word fham, or wheedle, or banter, - 
in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he 
made it ftand for: and as it is with any new names of 
modes, that are now brought into any language; fo it 
was with the old ones, when they were firft made ufe 
of. Names therefore that ftand for collections of ideas 
which the mind makes at pleafure, muft needs be of 
doubtful fignification, when fuch collections are no 
where to be found conftantly united in nature, nor any 
patterns to be fhown whereby men may adjuft them. 
What the word murder, or facrilege, &c. fignifies, cain 
never be known from things themfelves: there be many 
of the parts of thofe complex ideas, which are not vifi- 
ble in the action itfelf; the intention of the mind, or 
the relation of holy things, which make a part of mur- 
‘Mer or facrilege, have no neceffary connexion with the 
outward and vifible action of him that commits either : 
and the pulling the trigger of the gun, with which the 
murder is committed, and is all the action that perhaps 
is vifible, has no natural connexion with thofe other 
ideas that make up the complex one, named murder. 
‘They have their union and combination only from the 
underftanding, which unites them under one name : but 
2 uniting 
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uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be 
but that the fignification of the name that ftands for fuch 
voluntary collections fhould be often various’ in the 
minds of different men, who have fcarce any ftanding 
rule to regulate themfelves and their notions by, in fuch 

arbitrary ideas. ~ 
Ma he §. 8. It is true, common ufe, that is the 
pds ee rule of propriety, may be fuppofed here to 
semedy. afford fome aid, to fettle the fignification of 

"language ; and it cannot be denied, but that 
in fome meafure it does. Common ufe regulates the 
meaning of words pretty well for common converfation; 
but no-body having an authority to eftablifh the precife 
fignification of words, nor determined to what ideas any 
one fhall annex them, common ufe is not fufficient to 
adjuft them to philofophical difcourfes; there being 
fearce any name of any very complex idea (to fay nothing 
of others) which in common ufe has not a great latitude, 
_and which keeping within the bounds of propriety, may 
not be made the fign of far different ideas. Befides, the 
rule and meafure of propriety itfelf being no where 
eftablifhed, it is often matter of difpute whether this or: 
that way of ufing a word be propriety of {peech or no. 
From all which it is evident, that the names of fuch kind 
of very complex ideas are naturally liable to this imper- 
fection, to be of doubrful and uncertain fignification ; 
and even in men that have a mind to underftand one 
another, do not always ftand for the fame idea in fpeaker 
and hearer. Though the names glory and gratitude be 
the fame in every man’s mouth through a whole country, 
yet the complex collective idea, which every one thinks 
on, or intends by that name, is apparently very different. 





in men ufing the fame language. . 
The way of 9 S' 9: Lhe way alfo wherein the names of 
ieatilag: mixed modes are ordinarily learned, does 


thefe names not a little contribute to the doubtfutnefs of 


conttibites . their fignification. For if we will obferve 
abana how children learn languages, we fhall find 


that to make them underftand what the  — 


names of fimple ideas, or fubftances, ftand for, people — 
ordinarily fhow them the thing, whereof they would 
eS I have 
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have them have the idea; and then repeat to them the 
name that ftands for it, as white, fweet, milk, fugar, 
cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, efpecially the moft 
material of. them, moral words, the founds are ufually 
learned firft; and then to know what complex ideas 
they ftand for, they are either beholden to the explica- 
tion of others, or (which happens for the moft part) are 
left to their own obfervation and induftry ; which being 
little laid out in the fearch of the true and precife mean- 
ing of names, thefe moral words are in moft men’s 
mouths little more than bare founds ; or when they have 
any, it is for the moft part but a very loofe and unde- 
termined, and ‘confequently obfcure and confufed figni- 
fication. And even thofe themfelves, who have with 
more attention fettled their notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the mconvenience, to have them ftand for complex — 
ideas, different from thofe which other, even intelligent 

and ftudious men, make them the figns of. Where thal 
one find any, either controverfial debate, or familiar © 
difcourfe, concerning honour, : faith, grace, religion, 
church, &c. wherein it is not eafy to obferve the diffe~ 
rent notions men have of them? which is nothing but 
this, that they are not agreed in the fignification of thofe 
words, nor have in their minds the fame complex ideas 
which they make them ftand for: and fo all the contefts 

that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of 
a found. And hence we fee, that in the interpretation 
of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end;, 
comments beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications ; and of limiting, diftinguifhing, 

varying the fignification of thefe moral words, there is 
noend. Thefe ideas of men’s making are, by men ftill 

having the fame power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 
aman who was pretty well fatisfied of the meaning of a 

text of {cripture, or claufe in the code at firft reading, 

has by confulting commentators quite loft the fenfe of 
it, and by thefe elucidations given rife or increafe to his 
doubts, and drawn obf{curity upon the place. I fay not 
this, that I think commentaries needlefs; but to fhow 
how uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the mouths of thofe who had both the aed 

an 
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and the faculty of {peaking as clearly as language was 
capable to exprefs their thoughts. | 
Hence una —-, & 10 What obfcurity this. has unavoid- 
xoidable.ob- ably brought upon the writings of men, whe 
fcurityinan- have lived in remote ages and different 
pe ae countries, it will be needle{s to take notices 
OTS 
fince the numerous volumes of Jearned men, 
employing their thoughts that way, are proofs more 
than enough to fhow what attention, ftudy, fagacity, and 
reafoning are required, to find out the true meaning of 
ancient authors. But there being no writings we have 
any great concernment to be very folicitous gbout the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain either truths we are 
required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw 
imconyeniencies on us when we miftake or tranfgrefs, 
we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of other authors ; 
who writing but their own opinions, we are under ne 
greater neceffity to know them, than they to know ours, 
Our good or evil depending not on their decrees, we 
may fafely be ignorant of their notions: and therefore, 
in the reading of them, if they do not ufe their words 
with a due clearnefs and perfpicuity, we may lay them - 
afide, and, without any injury done them, gefolve thus 
with ourfelves, - = ; 
** Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi.” ; 
‘Namesof .-——sS»-—«sA 1. If the fignification of the names 
fabftances of of mixed modes are uncertain, becaufe there 
doubtful fig- be no real ftandards exifting in nature, te 
nification, which thofe ideas are referred, and by which 
they may be adjufted ; the names of fubftances are of a 
doubtful fignification, for a contrary reafon, viz. becaufe 
the ideas they ftand for are fuppofed conformable to the. 
reality of things, and are referred to ftandards made by 
nature. In our ideas of fubftances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we think fit, to be the characteriftical notes to rank and 
denominate things by. In thefe we muft follow nature, 
{uit our complex ideas to real exiftences, and regulate 
the fignification of their names by the things themfelves, . 
if we will have our names to be figns of them, and ftand 
for them.. Here, af is true, we have patterns to follow ; 
: | but 
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but patterns that will make the fignification of thei¢ 
names very,uncertain: for names muft be of a very un- 
{teady and various meaning, if the ideas they ftand for 
be referred to ftandards without us, that either cannot 


be known at all, or can be known but imperfectly and 


uncertainly. vo iy 

' §. 12. The names of fubftances have, as 
has been fhown, a double reference in their 
ordinary ufe. } | 


’ Firft, fometimes they are made to fland 


for, and fo their fignification is fuppofed to 
agree to, the real conftitution of things, 


Namies'of 
fubftances 


' referred, 


t. To real 
effences that 
cannot be 
known. 


from which all their properties flow, and 
in which they all centre. But this real conftitution, or. 
(as it isapt to be called) effence, being utterly unknown 
to us, any found that is put to fland for it, mutt be very 
uncertain in its application; and it will be impoffible 
to know what things are, or ought to be called an horfe, 
or anatomy, when thofe words are put for real effences, 
that we have no ideas of at all. And therefore, in this 
fuppofition, the names of fubftances being referred to 
ftandards that cannot be known, their fignifications can. 
never be adjufted and eftablifhed by thofe ftandards. 

§. 13. Secondly, the fimple ideas that are 


‘ 2. To co-ex- 


found to co-exift in fubftances being that 
which their names immediately fignify, thefe, 
as united in the feveral forts of things, are 


the proper ftandards to which their names - 


ifting quali- 
ties, which’ 
are known 
but imper- 


feétly. 
are referred, and by which their fignifica- ‘ | 
tions maybe beft rectified. But neither’ will thefe 
archetypes fo well ferve to this:purpofe, as to leave thefe 
flames without very various and uncertain fignifications. 
Becaufe thefe fimple ideas‘ that co-exift, and are united 
in the fame fubject, being very numerous, and having 
‘all an equal right to go into the complex fpecifick idea, 
which the’ {pecifick name is to ftand for ; men, though 
they propofe to themfelves the very fame fubjeét to con- 
fider, yet frame very different ideas about it; and fo 


. the name thiky ufe for it unavoidably comes to have, in 

feveral men, very different fignifications. ‘The fimple 
qualities which make up the complex ideas’ being out 
fata 2 of 
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of them powers, in relation to changes, which they are 


_apt to make in, or receive from other.bodies, are almoft 


infinite. He that fhall but obferve what a great variety 
of alterations any one of the bafer metals is apt to receive 
from the different application only of fire; and how 
much a greater number of changes any of them. will 
receive in the hands of a chymift, by the application of 
other bodies; will not think it ftrange that I count the 
properties of any fort of bodies not eafy to be collected, 
and completely knowm by the ways of inquiry, which 
our faculties are capable of. They being therefore at 
leaft fo many, that no man can know the precife. and 
definite number, they are differently difcowered by dif- 
ferent'men, according to their various fkill, attention, 
and ways of handling ; who therefore cannot choofe but 
have different ideas of the fame fubftance, and therefore 
make the fignification of its common name very various 
and uncertain. For the complex ideas of fubftances 
being made up of fuch fimple ones as are fuppofed to 
co-exift in nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex idea thofe qualities he has found to be united 


together. For though in the fubftance of gold one fatif- 


fies himfelf with colour and weight, yet another thinks 
folubility in aq. regia as neceflary to be joined with that 
colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fufibility ; 
folubility in aq. regia being a quality as conftantly 
joined with its colour and weight, as fufibility, or any. 
other ; ‘others put into its ductility or fixednefs, &c. as 
they have been taught by tradition or experience. Who 
of all thefe has eftablifhed the right fignification of the 
word gold? or who fhall be the judge to determine ? 
Each has its ftandard in nature, which he appeals to, . 
and with reafon thinks he has the fame right to 
put into his complex idea, fignified by the word ‘gold, 
thofe qualities which upon trial he has found united; as 
another, who has not fo well examined, has. to leave 
them out; ora third, who has made other trials, has to 
put in others. For the union in nature. of thefe quali- 
ties being the true ground of their union in one com= — 
plex idea, who can fay, one of them has ates reafon to. — 
be put in, or left out, than another? From hence it will 
i ee always 
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a) 


‘always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas of 
fubitances, in men ufing the fame name for them, will 
be very various ; and fo the fignifications of thofe names 


very uncertain. ~ : 
_§. 14. Befides, there is fcarce any parti- 


3 * To CO-CX= 


cular thing exifting, which, in fome of its ifting quali« 
fimple ideas, does not communicate with a’ ties which - 
greater, and in others a jefs number of par- papoose. 

ticular beings: who fhall determine in rhis feélly. 


cafe which are thofe that are to. make up 
the precife collection that is to be fignified by the fpe~ 
cifick name; or can with any juft authority prefcribe, 
which obvious or common qualities are to be left out = 
or which more fecret, or more particular, are to be put 
- into the fignification of the name of any fubftance? All 
which together feldom or never fail to produce that . 
various and doubtful fignification in the names of fub- 


ftances, which caufes fuch uncertainty, difputes, or mif- 
takes, when we come to a philofophical ufe of them. | 


_$-. 15. It is true, as to civil and comnion 


With this ” 


converfation, the general names of fub- pier 
ftances, regulated in their ordinary fignifi- they may 
cation by fome obvious qualities, (as by the ferve for - 
fhape and figure in things of known feminal _ “iil, but not 
Neiaits Sebps vitals : _. . Well: for phi- 
propagation, and in other fubftances, for lofophical 
the moft part by colour, joined with fome uf, | 


other fenfible qualities) do well enough to 
defign the things men would be underftood to fpeak of: 
and fo they ufually “conceive well enough the fubflance$ ‘ 
meant by the word gold, or apple, to. diftinguith the 
one from the other. But in philofophical inquiries and 
debates, where general truths are to be eftablifhed, and 
confequences drawn from pofitions laid down; there 
the precife fignification of the names of fubftances wilk 
be found, not only not to be well eftablithed, but alfo 
very hard to be fo. For example, he that fhall make 


malleablenefs, or a certain degree of fixednefs, a part of 
_ his complex idea’ of gold, may make propofitions con- 
cerning gold, and draw confequences from them, that 
will truly and cleary follow from gold, taken in fuch a 
fignification; but yet fuch as another man can aie, be 

. “ Orce 
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forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who 

makes not malleablenefs, or the fame degree of fixed- 

nefs, part of that complex idea, that the name gold, in 

his ufe of it, ftands for. . | 

- §. 16. This is a natural, and almoft una~ 

yoidable imperfection in almoft all the 

names of fubftances, in all languages what- 
foever which men will eafily find, when once paffing 
from confufed or loofe notions, they come to more {trict 

and clofe inquiries. For then they will be convinced 
‘how doubtful and obfcure thofe words are in their fig- 
nification, which in ordinary ufe appeared very clear 
and determined. I was once in a meeting of very 
learned and ingenious phyficians, where by chance there 
arofe a queftion, whether any liquor paffed through the 
filaments of the nerves. ‘The debate having been ma- 
naged a good while, by variety of arguments on both 
fides, I (who had been ufed to fufpect, that the greateft 
part of difputes where more about the fignification of 
words than a real difference in the conception of things) 

© defired, that before they went any farther on in this dif- — 
pute, they would firft examine, and eftablifh amongft — 
them, what the word liquor fignified. They at firft 
were a little furprifed at the propofal; and had they 
been perfons lefs ingenious, they might. perhaps haye 
taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: fince 
there was no one there that thought not himfelf to un- 
derftand very perfectly what the word liquor ftood for ; 
which I think too none of the moft perplexed names of 
fubftances. However, they were pleafed to comply — 
with my motion, and upon examination found, that the 
fignification of that word was not fo fettled and certain 
as they had all imagined; but that each of them made — 
it a fign of a different complex idea. This made them 
perceive that the main of their difpute was about the 
fignification of that term; and that they differed very 
little in their opinions, concerning fome fluid and fub- 
tile matter, paffing through the conduits of the nerves + 
though it was not fo eafy to agree whether it was to be 
called liquor or no, a thing which, when confidered, they 
thought it not worth the contending about. ot 


Inftance, 
liquor. 





§. 17+ 


] 
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§. 17. How much this is the cafe, in the - a 

greateft part of difputes that men are en- oe ae 
gaged {o hotly in, 1 fhall perhaps have an. 

occafion in another place to take notice. Let us only 
here confider a little more exactly the fore-mentioned 
inftance of the word gold, and we fhall fee how hard it 
is precifely to determine its fignification.. I think all 
agree to make it ftand fora body of a certain yellow 
fhining colour; which being the idea to which children 
have annexed that name, the fhining yellow part of a 
peacock’s tail is properly to them gold. Others find ° 
ing, fufibility joined with that yellow colour in certain 
parcels-of matter, make of that combination a complex 
idea, to which they give the name gold to denote a fort 
of fubftances ; and fo exclude from being gold all fuch 
yellow. fhining bodies, as’ by- fire will be reduced to 
afhes; and admit to be of that {pecies, or to be com- 
prehended under that name gold, only fuch fubftances 
as having that. fhining yellow colour will by fire be re- 
duced to fufion; and not to athes: Another by the fame | 
teafon adds the weight, which being a quality, as ftraitly 
joined with-that colour, as its fufibility, he thinks has 
the fame reafon: to. be joined in its idea, and to be fig— 
nified by its name: and therefore the other made up of 
body,> of fuch-a eolour and fufibility, to be imperfect ; 
and fo on of all the re(t: wherein no one can fhow a 
reafon why ‘fome of the infeparable qualities, that are 
always united. in Nature, fhould be put inta the nominal. - 
effence,-and others left out: or why the word gold, fig- 
nifying that fort of body the ring on his finger is made 
of, thould determine thar. fort rather by. its colour, 
weight, and fufibility, than by its colour, weight, and 
folubility in aq. regia: fince the diffolving it by that 
liguor: is-as infeparable from it as the fufion by fire; 
and they are both of them nothing but the relation which 
“that fubftance: has to two other bodiés, which: have a. 
“power to operate differently upon.it. For by what right 
is:it that fufibility. comes tobe a part of the effence fig. 
nified by the word gold, .and folubility but a property 
of it? or why. is its colour part, of the effence, and its 


-malleablenefs byt a property? That which. I-mean js 
Vou. IL, ccc 


ae this, 
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this, ‘That thefe being all but properties depending on 
its veal conftitution, and nothing but powers, either 
active or paffive, in reference to other bodies: no one 
has authority to determine the fignification of the word 
gold (as eeferred to’ fuch a body exifting in nature) 
more to one collection of ideas to be found in that body 
than to‘another: whereby the ficnification of that name 
muft unavoidably be very uncertain ; fince, as has been 
faid, f{everal people obferve feveral properties in the 
farne fubftance ; and, I think, I may fay no-body at all. — 
And therefore we have but’ very imperfect defcriptions — 
of things, and words have very uncertain fignifications. 
* §. 48. From: what has ‘been faid, itis 


areas 


Saget 


i he names Ot 6) 

fimple ideas eafy to obferve what has cbeen before re- © 
theleat. | ynarked, viz. That the names ‘of fimple — 
doubtful. » jdeas are, of all others, the Jeaft liable-to — 


wiftakes, and that for thefe reafons.’ Firtt, becaufe the — 
ideas they ftand for, being each but one-fingle percep 
tion, are much eafier, got, and more clearly retained, 
than the more complex ones, and therefore'are not liable 
fo ‘the “uncertainty ‘which ufually attends’ thofe coms 
pounded onés of fubftances and.mixed modes, in which 
‘the precife number of fimple ideas, that’ make them up, — 
até’ not eafily agreed; and fo readily kept in-the mind. 
And fecondly, becaufe they are never referred to any 
other effence; but barely that perception they imme=_ 
diately fignify: which ‘reference js that’ which renders | 
the fighification of the names of fubftances naturally fo 
perplexed, and gives oécafion to fo many difputes. ° Men 
that'do not perverfely wife their. words, or on pur ofc 
fet themfelves to cavil, feldom’ miftake ‘in any language, — 
‘which they are acquainted with, the ufe and fignified- 
‘tion of the names of fimple ideas : white and fweet, yel- 
Jow and bitter, carry a very obvious:meaning: with them) 
which évéfy one_precifely comprehends,” or ‘eafily pel 
“ceives He'is ignorant ‘of, and feeks to be informed. “Bub 
Swhat ‘precife ‘collection of fimple ideas modefty or fru~ 
‘gality*ftand for in“ariother’s: ufe, is not fo certainly 
‘knowing » And Showevér we are apt tovthink we wel 
‘enough. Know what ig meant by gold or iron; yet the 
‘précifé complex idea, others: make them the figns 2 
wile. il 10% 3 
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is not fo certain: and I believe it 


in f{peaker and hearer, 
collection. 


eo 
is very feldom that, 
they ftand for exactly the fame 
Which muft needs produce miftakes and 


' difputes, when they are made ufe of in difcourfes, 


* 


cially when we 


Wherein men have to do with univerfal propofitions, 
and would fettle in their minds univerfal truths, and 
confider the confequences that follow from them. 

§. 19. By the fame rule, the names of 


fimple modes are, next to thofe of fimple 4 ext to 


ideas, leaft liable to doubt and uncertainty, 


efpecially thofe-of figure and number, of 2 
Who ever, 
miftook the ordi-~ 
or a triangle? And in general 


which men have fo clear and diftiné ideas. 
that had a mind to underftand them, 
nary meaning of feven, 


them, fimple 
modes, 


the leaft compounded ideas in every kind have the leat 


dubious names. 


§. 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are. 


‘The moft 
made up but of a few and obvious fimple doubtful are 
ideas, have ufually names of no very uncer-- ee payssok 
tain fignification. . But thé names of mixed [pounded 
‘modes, which comprehend a great number mixed modes 
of fimple ideas, are commonly, of a very, and fub- 
doubefal and undetermined meaning, as has *#"°e 
been fhown. 


The names. of fubftances, being annexed 


‘to ideas that: are sneither the real effences nor exact 


reprefentations 


of the patterns they are referred to, are 


liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, efpe- 


come to a philofophical ufe of them. 


 §. 21. The: great. diforder that happens ‘Why’ this 
“a? Our names of fubftances, | proceeding for » imperfeétion 
the moft part from our! want of knowledge, peated nppn 
and inability to penetrate. into their real . ¥9%s 


conftitutions, 


it may probably be wondered, why I charge 


this as an imperfection rather upon our words than un- 


derftandings. | 
of juftice, 


~why Uhave followed this method. 


This exception has fo much appearance 
that I think myfelf obliged to give a reafon 
I muft confefs then, 


that when I firft began this difcourfe of the underftand- 


ing, and.a good while after, 


I had not the leaft thought 


that any confideration of words was at all neceffary to it. 
» But when having paffed-over the original and compofi- 
C2 | tion 
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tion of our ideas, I began to examine the extent and 
certainty of our knowledge, 1 found it had fo near a con- 
nexion with words, that, unlefs their force and manner 


of fignification were firft well obferved, there could be” 
very little faid clearly and pertinently concerning know- © 
ledge; which being converfant about truth, had con- — 
{tantly to do with propofitions. And though it termi- — 


nated in things, yet it was for the moft part fo much by 
the intervention of words, that they feemed fearce fepa~ 
rable from our general knowledge. At leaft they inter- 

ofe themfelves fo much between our underftandings 


and the truth which it would contemplate and appre- | 
hend, that like the medium through which vifible 
objects pafs, their obfcurity and diforder do not feldom — 
caft a mift before our eyes, and impofe upon our un-— 
derftandings. If we confider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themfelves as well as others, and the miftakes in 
men’s difputes and notions, how great a part is owing 
to words, and their uncertain or miftaken fignifications, — 


we fhall have reafon to think this no fmall obftacle in 
.the way to knowledge ; which, I conclude, we are the 


; 


; 


more carefully to be warned of, becaufe it has been fo 


far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that 
‘the arts of improving it have been made the buftnefs of 


men’s ftudy; and obtained the reputation of learning 
and fubtilty, as we fhall fee in the following chapter 


But I am apt to imagine, that were the imperfections) 


of language, as the inftrument of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controverfics 
that make fuch a noife in the world, would of them- 
“felves ceafe; and the way to knowledge, and perhap* 
peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. | 


This froula S22, Sure Fam, that the fignificatiot 


juhusme. of words in all languages dependin very 
deration, in much on the thoughts, notions, ae ideas 
impofing our of him that ufes them, muft unavoidably b¢ 
own fenfe of : ae 
“Cid authors, of great uncertainty to men of the fame lan* 

"guage and country. This is fo evident 1# 
the Greek authors, that he that fhall perufe their writing? 
will find in almoft every one of them a difting languag®’ 
though the fame words. But when to this mar di 

cu 


: 
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ficulty in every country there fhall.be added different 
countries and remote ages, wherein the {peakers and . 
Writers had very different notions, tempers, cuftoms, 
ornaments and figures of fpeech, &c. every one of which 
influenced the fignification of their words then, though 
fo us now they are loft and unknown; it would become 
us to be charitable one to another in our interpretations 
or mifunderftanding of thofe antient writings: which 
though of great concernment to be underftood, are 
hable to the unavoidable difficulties of {peech, which (if 
we except the names of fimple ideas, and fome very 
obvious things) is not capable, without a conftant de- 
fining the terms, of conveying the fenfe and intention 
of the {peaker, without any manner of doubt and un- 
certainty, to the hearer. And in difcourfes of religion, 
law, and morality, as they are matters of the higheft 
concernment, fo there will be the greateft difficulty. 

§. 23. The volumes of interpreters and commenta- 
tors on the old and new Teftament are but too manifeft 
proofs of this. Though every thing faid in the text be 
infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot choofe 
but be very fallible in the underftanding of it. Nor is 
it to.be wondered, that the will of God,. when cloathed 
in words, fhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that fort of conveyance ; 
when even his Son, whilft cloathed in flefh, was fubje& 
to all the frailties and inconveniencies of human nature, 
fin excepted. And we ought to magnify his goodnefs . 
that he hath fpread before all the world fuch legible 
characters of his works and providence, and given all 
mankind fo fufficient a light of reafon, that they to 
whom this written word never Came, could not (when= 
ever they fet themfelves to fearch) either doubt of the 
being of a God, or of the obedience due to him. Since 
then the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and {eldom come to be con- 
_ froverted ; and other revealed truths, which are con~ 
veyed to us by books and languages, are liable to the 
common and natural obfcurities and difficulties incident 
to words; methinks it would become us to be more 
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careful and diligent in obferving the former, and lefs — 
magifterial, pofitive, and imperious, in impofing our ~ 
own fenfe and interpretations of the Jatter. | | 





CE Bor Pei Xs din 
Of the Abufe of Words. 
65%: ESIDES the imperfection that 


is naturally in language, and 

the obfcurity and confufion that is fo hard © 
to be avoided in the ufe of words, there are feveral 
wilful faults and neglects which men are guilty of in this 
way of communication, whereby they render thefe figns 
lefs clear and diftin¢ in their fignification, than natu- 
rally they need to be. see uae BE LAL | 
Firk, Words  §. 2. Firft, in this kind, the firft and 
without any, moft palpable abufe is, the ufing of ‘words | 
er without without clear and diftinct ideas ; or, which 
clearideas. =) ue AS be apg 
lacas ig worfe, figns without any thing fignified. 

Of thefe there are two forts: ae: aE | 
I. One may obferve, in all languages, certain words, — 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their firft 
original and their appropriated ufe, not to ftand for any — 
clear and diftin ideas. Thefe, for the moft part, the 


a a ee 


Abufe of 


words. © 


i ee en a mre 


feveral fects of philofophy and religion have introduced. | 
For their authors, or promoters, either affecting fome- | 
thing fingular and out of the way of common apprehen-_ 
fions, or to fupport ‘fome {trange opinions, or covet 
fome weaknefs of their hypothefis, feldom fail to coin 
new words, and fuch’as, when they come to be examined, | 


- may juftly be called infignificant terms. For having: 


either had no determinate collection of ideas annexe 
to them, when they were firft invented ; or at leaft fach 
as, if well exarnined, will be found inconfiftent ; itis 
no wonder if ‘afterwards, in the vulgar ufe of the fame 
party, they remain empty founds, «with little or no fig- 
ification, among{t thofewho think it enough to have 
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them often in their mouths, as the diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of their church, or fchool, without much trou- 
bling their heads to examine what are the precife ideas 
they ftand for. I fhall not need here to heap up ine 
{tances ; every man’s reading and converfation will fuf- 
ficiently furnifh him: or if he wants to be better ftored, 
the great mint-mafters of this kind of terms, I mean 
the {chool-men and metaphyficians (under which, J 
think, the difputing natural and moral philofophers of 
thefe fatter ages may be comprehended) have where- 
withal abundantly to content him. 

§, 3. Il. Others there be, who extend this abufe yet 
farther, who take fo little care to lay by words, which 
in their primary notation have fearce any clear and dif 
tinct ideas which rhey are annexed to, that by an un- 
pardonable negligence they familiarly ufe words, which 
the propriety of language has affixed to very important 
ideas, without any diftinct meaning at all. Wifdom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every. - 
man’s mouth; but if a great many of thofe who ufe 
them, fhould be afked what they mean by them, they 
would be at a ftand, and not know what to an{wer: a 
plain proof, that though they have learned thofe founds, 
and have them ready at their tongues end, yet there are 
no determined ideas laid up in their minds,‘ which are 
to be expreffed to others by them, 

§. 4. Men having been accuftomed from Gccltaned 
their cradles to learn words, which are ealily by learning 
got and retained, before they knew, or had names before ‘ 
framed the complex ideas, to which they ores eo 
were annexed, or which were to be found fee. s 
in the things they were thought to ftand for; they ufually 
continue to do fo all their lives; and without taking 
the pains neceffary to fettle in their minds determined 
ideas, they ufe their words for fuch unfteady and con- 
fufed notions as they have, contenting themfclves with 
the fame words other people ufe: as if their very found 
neceflarily carried with it conftantly the fame meaning. 
This, though men make a {hift with, in the ordinary 
accurrences of life, where they find it. neceffary to be 
underiteod, and therefore they make figns till they are 
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fo; yet this infignificancy in their words, when they 
come to reafon concerning either their tenets or intereft; 
ynanifeftly fills their difcourfe with abundance of empty 
unintelligible noifeand jargon, efpecially in moral mat- 
ters, where the words for the moft part ftanding for 
arbitrary and numerous collections of ideas, not regu- 
larly and permanently united in nature, their bare founds: 
are often only thought on, or at leaft very obfcure and 
uncertain notions annexed to them. Men take the 
words they find in ufe amongft their neighbours ; and 
that they ‘may not feem ignorant what they ftand for; 
ufe them confidently, without much troubling their 
heads about a certain fixed meaning: whereby, befides 
the eafe of it, they obtain this advantage, that as in fuch 
difcourfes they feldom are in the right, fo they are as 
feldom to be convinced that they are in the wrong; it 
‘being all one to go about to draw thofe men out of theif 
miftakes, who have no fettled notions; as to difpoffefs 4 
vagrant of his habitation, who has no fettled abode. 
This I guefs to be fo; and every one may obferve in | 
himfelf and others, whether it be or no. ; 
§. 5. Secondly, another great abufe of © 
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aid words is inconftancy in the ule of them. | 
of them. It is hard to find a difcourfe written of any i 


fubject, efpecially of controverfy, wherein — 
one fhall not obferve, if he read with attention, the fame i! 
words (and thofe commonly the moft material in the — 
difcourfe, and upon which the argument turns) ufed 
fometimes for one collection of fimple ideas, and fome-— 
times for another: which is a perfect abufe of language: — 
Words being intended for figns of my ideas, to maken 
them knawn to others, not by any natural fignificatio, — 
but by a voluntary impofition, it is plain cheat and 
abufe, when I make them ftand femetimes for one things ; 
and fometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, 
can be imputed to nothing but great folly, or greater dil- 
honefty.. “And a man, in his accompts with anotheSs— 
may, with as much fairnefs, make the characters of num 
bers ftand fometimes for one, and fometimes for anothet — 
collection of units (v. g. this character 3 ftands fome<— 
times for three, fometimes for four, and fometimes fot 


eight 
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eight) as in his difcourfe, or reafoning, make the fame 
words ftand for different collections of fimple ideas. If 
men fhould do fo in their reckonings, I wonder who 
would have to do with them? One who would {peak 
thus, in the affairs and bufinefs of the world, and call 8 
fometimes feven, and fometimes nine, as beft ferved his 
advantage, would prefently have clapped upon him one 
of the two names men are commonly difgufted with. 
And yet in arguings and learned contefts, the fame fort 
of proceedings paffes commonly for wit and learning + 
but to me it appears a greater difhonefty, than the mif- 
placing of counters in the cafting up a debt; and the 


cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater con~ 
cernment and value than money. 


§. 6. Thirdly, another a 


bufe of language 3. Affetted 
is an affected obfcurity, 


by either applying obfcurity by 
old words to new and unufual fignifications, Wrong appli- 
or introducing new and ambiguous terms, “0% 

without defining either; or elfe putting them fo toge- 
‘ther, as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though 
the Peripatetic philofophy has been moft eminent in 
this way, yet other fects have not been wholly clear of 
at. There are fearce any of them that are not cumbered 
with fome difficulties (fuch is the imperfection of human 
knowledge) which they have been fain to cover with 
ob{curity of terms, and to confound the fignification of 
words, which, like a mift before people’s eyes, might 
hinder their weak parts from being difcovered. That 
body and extenfion, in common ufe, ftand for two dif- 


tinct ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a 
little. For were their fignification precifely the fame, 
1t would be proper, 


and as intelligible to fay, the body 
of an. extenfion, as the extenfion of a body; and yet 
there are thofe who find it neceflary to confound their 
fignification, To this abufe, and the mifchiefs of con- 
founding the fignification of words, logick and the libe~ 
Tal {eiences, as they have been handled in the {chools, 
Jave given reputation ; and the admired art of difput- 
ing hath added. much to the natural imperfection. of 
languages, whilft it has been made ufe of and fitted to 
perplex the fignification of words, more than to difcover 
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the knowledge and truth of things: and he that will 
Jook into that fort of learned writings, will find the 
words there much more obfcure, uncertain, and unde-_ 
termined in their meaning, than they are in ordinary — 
converfation. 
Logick and §. 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where 
difpute have men’s parts and learning are eftimated by 
zune conic their fkill in difputing. And if reputation 
buted tothiss 444 yeward fhall attend thefe conquefts, 
which depend moftly on the finenefs and niceties of 
words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, fo employed, 
fhould perplex, involve, and fubtilize the fignification 
of founds, fo as never to want fomething to fay, in op- 
pofing or defending any queftion ; the victory being ad- 
judged not to him who had truth on his fide, but the 
laft word in the difpute. | | 
Pei as §. 8. This, though a very ufelefs fkill, — 
Tabtiley,- and that which I think the direct oppofite 
TAN to the ways of knowledge, hath yet pafied 
hitherto under the laudable and efteemed names of fub-— 
tilty and acutenefs: and has had the applaufe of the 
fchools, and encouragement of one part of the learned © 
‘men of the world. And no wonder, fince the philofo- — 
-phers of old (the difputing and wrangling philofophers 
‘mean, fuch as Lucian wittily and with reafon taxes) - 
and the {choolmen fince, aiming at glory and efteem fot 
their great and univerfal knowledge, eafier a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this 4 
good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious” 
and inexplicable web of perplexed words, and procufé f 
to themfelves the admiration of others by unintelligible 
terms, the apter to produce wonder, becaufe they coula- 
not be underftood: whilft it appears in all hiftory, that 
thefe profound doctors were no wifer, nor more ufefu} 
than their neighbours ; and brought but fmall advan<— 
tage to human life, or the focieties wherein they lived? 
unlefs the coining of new words, where they produce4- 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing OF 
obfcuring the fignification of old ones, and fo bringing | 
all things into queftion and difpute, were a thing Priel 
| | firabs® 
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fitable to the life of man, or worth 
reward. bite 
_§ 9. For notwithftanding thefe learned *phis tearn- 
difputants, thefe all-knowing - doctors, Lt ing very litéle 
was to the unfcholaftic ftatefman, that the enki 
governments of the world owed their peace, SH ' 
defence, and liberties; and from the illiterate and cons 
temned mechanick (a name of difgrace) that 'they rea 
ceived the improvements of ufeful.afts. Neverthelefs, 
this artificial ignorance, and learned sibberith, prevailed 
mightily in thefe laft ages, by the intereft and artifice 
of thofe who found no eafier way to that pitch of autho. 
rity and dominion they have attained, than by amufin 
the men of bufinefs and ignorant with hard words, or 
employing the ingenious and idle in intricate difputes 
about ‘unintelligible terms, and: holding them perpetu- 
ally entangled in that endlefs labyrinth.  Befides, there 
is no fuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to 
ftrange and abfurd doctrines, as to guard them round 
about with legions of obfcure, doubtful, and undefined 
words: which yet make thefe retreats more like the 
dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreffes of. 
fair warriors ; which if-it be hard to get them out of, 
it is not for the ftrength that is in them, but the briars 
and thorns, and the obfcurity of the thickets they are 
befet with. For untruth being unacceptable to the 
mind of man, there is no other defence left for abfurdity, 
buviobieurity.0A eas Cee at Leads sealant 
aoa Thus learned ignorance, and this Bur deioys 
esping» €ven inquifitive men, from | the inftru- 
true knowledge, hath been propagated in ments of 
the world, and hath much perplexed whilft enowiedge t 
it pretended to inform the underftanding. Ricken 
For we fee that other well-meaning and © : 
wife men, whofé education and parts had not acquired 
that acuténefs, could intelligibly exprefs themfelves to 
one another ; and in its plain ufe make a benefit of lan- 
guage. But though unlearned men well enough under 


ftood the words white and black, &c. and had conftant 
notions of the ideas {i 


gnified by thofe words ; yet there 
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enough to prove, that fnow was black; i. ¢€. to prove, 

that white was black. Whereby they had the advan-— 

tage to deftroy the inftruments and means of difcourfe, © 

-converfation, inftruction, and fociety ; whilft with great — 
art-and fubtilty they did no more but perplex and con- — 

found the fignification of words, and thereby render 

language lefs ufeful, than the real defects of it had made - 

it; a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 
Avifefalaa 4. Sec34- Thefe learned men did equally in- — 

to confound ftruct men’s underftandings, and profit theif — 

the fone of ives, as he who fhould alter the fignifica-— 

pew tion of known characters, and, by a fubtle 

device of learning, far {urpafling the capacity of the illi- — 
terate, dull, and vulgar, fhould in his writing, fhow that — 

he could put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the no fmall 

admiration and benefit of his reader: it being as fenfe- 

lefs to put black, which is a word agreed on to ftand — 
for one fenfible idea, to put it, I fay, for another, oF 
the contrary idea, i.e. to call fnow black, as to put this 

mark A, which is a character agreed on to ftand for — 
‘one modification of found; made by a certain motion of 
the organs of {peech, for B; which is agreed on to ftand 
for another modification. of found, made by another cer-— 
tain mode of the organs of {peech. i 
"This art hat §.. 12. Nor hath this mifchief {topped in 
pore re- logical niceties, or curious empty {pecula-— 
zion ee tions; it hath invaded the great concern<— 

cha ments of human life and fociety, obfcured — 
and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity +» 

brought confufion, diforder, and uncertainty into the — 
affairs of mankind; and if not deftroyed, yet ina great 

meafure rendered ufelefs, thefe two great rules, religion 

and juftice. What have the greateft part of the come 

ments and difputes upon the laws of God and man ferv- 

ed for, but to make the meaning more doubtful, an?¢- 
perplex the fenfe? What have been the effect of thole 
yuultiplied curious diftinctions and acute niceties, bul 
ob{curity and uncertainty, leaving the words more unr 
intelligible, and the reader more at a lofs? Haw elfe 
comes it to pafs that princes, {peaking or writing 10% 
their fervants, in their ordinary commands, are allt 
unacl* 
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underftood ; fpeaking xo their people, in their laws, are 
not fo? And, as I remarked before, doth it not often 
happen, that a man of an ordinary Capacity very well 
underftands a text or a law that he reads, till he cona 
fults an expofitor, or goes to counfel; who, by that time 
he hath done explaining them, makes the words fignify 
either nothing atall, or what he pleafes. ota 

§. 13. Whether any by-interefts of thefe And ought: 
profeffions' have occafioned this, I will not fr nel 
here examine; but I leave it tobe confi- | 
dered, whether it would not be well for mankind, 
whofe concernment it is to know things as they are, and 
to do what they ought, and not to {pend their lives in 
talking about them, or tofling words to and fro; whe- 
ther it would not be well, I fay, that the ufe of words 
were made plain and dire&, and that language,’ which 
was given us for the improvement of knowledge and 
bond of fociety, fhould not be employed to darken truth, 
and unfettle people’s rights; to raife mifts, and ‘render 
unintelligible both morality and religion? Or that ar 
leaft, if this will happen, it fhould not be thought learn» 
ing or knowledge to do fo? | 

§. 14. Fourthly, another great abufe of 4. Taking 
words is, the taking them for things. This enn Nit 
though it in fome degree concerns all names BS 
in general, yet more particularly affeéts thofe of fabs 
ftances.. To this abufe thofe men are moft fubject, who 
moft confine their thoughts to any one fyftem, and give 
themfelves up into a firm belief of the perfection ‘of any 
received hypothefis; whereby they come to be perfuaded, 
that the terms of that fect are fo fuited to the nature 
of things, that they perfectly correfpond with their real 
~exiftence. Whois there, that has been bred up in: the 

Peripatetic Philofophy, who does not think the ten 

mames, under: which are ranked the ten predicaments, 
to be exactly conformable to the nature of things ?; Who 
1s there of that {Chool, that is not perfuaded, that fubu 
ftantial forms, vegetative fouls, abhorrence of a vacuum, 
intentional f{pecies, &e. are fomething real? Thefe 
words men haye learned from their very entrange upon - 
knowledge, and have found their. mafters and fyftems 
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lay. great ftrefs upon them; and: therefore they cannot 
quit the opinion, that they are conformable to nature, 
and: are» the reprefentations of fomething that really 
exifts.. The Platonifts have their foul of the world, and — 
the Epicuréans theit endeavour towards motion in theif 
atoms, when at reft: . There is fcarce any fect in philo- 5 
ophy has not adiftinét fet of terms, that others under- — 
ftand not; but yet this gibberifh, which, in the weak- 





nefs of human underftanding, ferves fo well to palliate — 
men’s ignorance, and: cover their errors, comes, by — 
familiar ufe amongft thofe of the fame tribe, to feem the ; 
moft important part of language, and. of all other the 
terms the moft fignificant. And fhould aerial and zthe- — 
rial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that doc- — 
grine; to be generally received» any where, no doubt — 
thofe terms: would make impreffions on men’s minds, — 
fo.as to eftablith them in the perfuafion of. the reality of i 
fach things, as muchas: Peripatetic: forms and) inten- 







‘ 


tional {pecies have heretofore:done. 4) 
oo) 9) 6 $15: How muchnames taken for things — 
Anftance, in gre apt to _miflead’ the underftanding, the — 
matter. : : : , ae 

| attentive reading of philofophical writers — 
would abundantly difcover; and that, perhaps, in words i 
little fufpected ‘of any fuch mifufe. I fhall inftance 10 — 
one only, and=that a very familiar one: how'many in-— 
tticate difputes have there been about matter, as if there — 
were fome’ fuch thing really insnature, diftinct from — 
-body ; as it is evident the word matter ftands for al” 
-jdea diftin® from the idea of body? For if the ideas | 
thefe two ternis ftood for were precifely the fame, they — 
-might indifferently, in all places, be put for oneanothel — 
!But:we fee, that though it be proper to fay, there 15 _ 
conermatter of’all bodies, one cannot’ fay there is one — 
‘body of all matters: we familiarly fay, one body is big- 
- .gerthan another; but it founds harfh (and I think 
never ufed) to fay, one matter is bigger than anothet: 
“Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that thoug 
-matter'and body be not really diftin@, but wherevet~ 
-there is theone there is the other; yet matter and body 
- Stand-for two different conceptions, whereof the one B” 

aincdmplete, and=but a part of the other. For ion : 
“tH 3 ftand? 
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ftands for a folid extended figured fubftance, whereof 
matter is but a partial and more confufed. conception; 
it feeming'to me to be ufed for the fubftance and foli- 
dity of body, without taking in its extenfion and figure : 
and therefore it is that {peaking of matter, we {peak of 
it always as one, becaufe in truth it exprefsly contains 
nothing but the-ideaof a folid fubftance, which is every 
Where the fame, every:where uniform. . This being our 
idea of matter, we no more conceive or {peak of diffe 
rent matters in the world, than we do of different foli. 
ditics; though we both conceive and {peak of different 
bodies, becaufe. extenfion and figure are capable of »va» 
riation. But fince folidity cannot exift without exten 
fion and. figure, the taking matter tobe the name. of 
fomething really exifting under that precifion, has no 
doubt produced thofe -obfeure and-anintelligible dif. 
courfes: and. difputes,- which haye filled the heads and 
books of philofophers concerning matériaprima; which 
imperfection, of abufe; how far it May concern a great 
many: other. general ‘terms, -] leave to be confidered. 
‘This, I think, I-may. at leaft fay, that we thould have 
a ‘great»many fewer difputes: inthe world, if words 
Were taken for what they are, the fignsiof our ideas ‘only, 
and not. for: things themfelves.; sBom when we argue 
about matter, or any the like term; we tiuly argue: only 
about ‘the idea: We exprefs by that found; whéther:that.- 
Precife idea agree to any thing really exifting.in nature 
‘or no, b:And if men would: tell what ideas they make 
their:words ftand for, there could not be half. that! ob- 
{curity or: wrangling, «in-the fearch or fupport of*truth, 
thatitherevshers yc) saat fiend vis hating btwusisows 
§. 16. But whateverinconvenience fol-. This makes 
tows from this miftake of words, this I:am . errors lafte ; 
fure, that by conftant and familiar-ufe' they. ™8-.... 
charm men into notions. far remote from the truth of 
things, Tt would be a hard matter to perfuade any one, 
that ‘the words which’ his: father» or {choolmafter;: the 
-parfon of the parith, or fuch a reverend doctor ufed, 
_ “Bgnified “nothing: that really exifted in nature, which, 
. <Pethaps, is. none of the leaft: caufes, that men “are: fo 
;  hardly-drawn to quit their miftakes, even. in opinions 
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purely philofophical, and where they have no other in- ; 
tereft but truth. For the words they have a long time — 
been ufed to, remaining firm in their minds, itis nO — 
wonder that the wrong notions annexed to them fhould — 
not be removed. yas ay | 


g. Setting — §. 17. Fifthly another abufe of words, 
them for is the fetting them in the place of things — 


what they which they do or can by no means fignify- — 
it fig- We may obferve, that in the general names 
bas oe of fubftances, whereof the nominal effences — 
are only known to us, when we put them into propo+— 
fitions, and affirm or deny any: thing about them, we — 
do moft commonly tacitly fuppofe, or intend they fhould 
ftand: for the real effence of a certain fort of fubftances. 
For when a man fays gold is ‘malleable, he means. and — 
-would infinuate fomething more than this, that what i, 
call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts to nO 
more) but would have this underftood, viz. that gold, — 
i.e. what has the real effence of gold, is malleables 
which amounts to thus much,’ that malleablenefs: de=_ 
pends on, and is infeparable from the real effence 0 fe 


gold. But a man; not knowing wherein that real effencé j 


confifts, the connexion in his mind of malleablenefs, is 
not truly with an effence he knows net, but only with 
the found gold:he puts for it. Thus when we fay, that 
© animal rationale’’ is, and ‘‘ animal implume bipes latis 
unguibus”’ is not a good definition of a: man; it is plait 
we fuppofe the name man in this cafe to ftand for 
real eflence of a fpecies, and would. fignify; that 
rational animal better defcribed that real effence than? — 
tealcgge animal with broad nails, and:without’f f 
thers. For elfe, why might not Plato as properly make 
the word di$pwmos, or man, {tand for his complex ideas 
made up of the idea of a body, diftinguithed from othe 
by a certain fhape and other outward appearances, 3” 
Ariftotle make the complex idea, to which he gave the 
name dv$pwros, or man, of body andthe faculty of rea~ 
foning joined together ; unlefs the name as)pamos, or may” 
were {uppofed to ftand for fomething elfe than what 7 
fignifies ; and to be put in the place of fomeother thing 
than. the idea a man profeffes he would exprefs by it . 
g. 186 
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§. 18. It is true, the names of fubftances ° 
would be much more ufeful, and propofi- 
tions” made in’ them much more certain, 
Were the real effences of fubftances the ideas 
in our minds which’ thofe words fignified.: 
for'want of thofe real eflences that our wor 
fo little knowled 
them: and th 
fection as: much as it can, 
pofition, to ftand fora: th 
as if thereby it made fome ne: 


makes them, by a 


of fubftances : yet there j 


s fearce any body in 
thefe: words, but often fu 


ppofes each of thofe 
eal’ effence, on w 
_ Properties depend. Which is fo far from di 
the imperfection of ouf words, 
adds'to ‘it when“we would make them ftand 
thing, which not being in our complex idea, 
we ufe can no ways be the fign of. 
$19. This thows us the reafon why in 
mixed modes any of the ideas that make the 
Compofition of the complex one, being left 
» it is allowed to be another 
ng, of another fpecies, it is 
plain in chance-medley, -man-flauchter, 
‘Tourder,; parricide, &c; 
the complex idea fignifi 
well as nominal effence ; 
of that name to any othe 
{tances it is not fo. F 
Puts into his complex id 


ea what. another leave 


S refer that name, and 


33 


v. g. Putting 
het for the+ 


_ Teal effences 


And it is 
ds convey 


ge of certainty in our difcourfes. about: 
erefore' the mind, to remove) that imper- 

t fecret fup- 
ing, having that real effence, 


r y nothing truly bur 
2 complex idea of properties united together in one fort 


the ufe of 

names to 
hich thefe 
minifhing 


that by a plain:abufe it 


for fome- 
the name 


Hence we. 
think every 
change of our 
idea in fub. ~ 
ftances not 

to change 

the f{pecies, 


The reafon whereof is, becaufe 
ed by that'name is the real as 
and there-is no fecret reference 
reffence but that. But in fub-~ 
or though in that called gold one 


s Out, and 


-. Yet men do not ufually think that therefore 
caufe they fecretly in’ their 


fuppofe it'annexed-to a real 
immutable effence of a thi 


ng exifting, on w 
Properties depend. He th 


hich. thofe 


at adds to his complex idea 
of. gold that of fixednefs 


which he put not in it bef. 


and folubility’in aq. regia, 


af it not ore, is not thought’ to have 

changed. the fpecies ; but Only to have a more perfect 

\DMon, I. D - ner. 
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ae sedi : ; acer z% a 
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idea, by. adding another fimple idea, which is always i 
fact joined with thofe ‘other, ‘of which bis former ‘com 
lex idea confifted. But this reference of the’name to # 
thing, whereof we liad not the idea; is forfar-from help 
ing at all, that it only. ferves the more to involve us if 
difficulties. For by this tacit ‘reference ‘to the, re 
affence of that fpecies of bodies, the word gold. (whi h 
by fianding fora more or lefs perfect collection of fimp™ 
ideas, ferves to defigiy that fort of body {well enough JF 
civil: difcourfes) comes to have-no fignification, at @ i 
being put for fomewhat, whereof we have novidea at aly 
and fo can fignify nothing at all, when the body itfelf ® 
away. For however it may be thought all one; yet p 
well confidered, it will be fotind a'quite different’ thie 
to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel: in 1% 
body itfelf, v. g- a piece of ‘Teafigold laid before 0 
though in difcourfe we are fain to fubftitute the na ps 
for the thing. oe Ae Qo dace ae 
The ctufe of §..20. That which Jethink. very muy 
the sbule, a * difpofes men to fubftitute their ‘names ¥ 
gan the real eflences of fpecies, is the fupp? 
wales al tion: before-mentioned, that nature . wor 
avays regu regularly ‘in the production of things, 4” 
larly. fets the boundaries to each of thofe fpec™ 
ce. ‘by giving exactly the fame real internal ¢O” 
ftitution to each individual, which>we rank under 0 
general name.’ Whereas any one who obferves 1 
different qualities, can hardly doubt, that) many of # 
‘individuals, called -by the fame name, are, in their int® 
‘nal conftitution, as different one from another as fever 
-of thofe which are ranked under different fpecl 
‘names. ‘This fuppofition, however, that the fame P’ 
-cife and internal conftitution goes always with the aN 
“fpecifick name, makes men forward to take thofe nah 
‘for the reprefentatives of thofe real! eflences, thov 
‘indeed they fignify nothing but the complex. ideas 
have in their minds when they ufe them. So thah, 
‘TL may fo fay, fignifying one thing, and being {upp 
for, or put in the place of another, they cannot bub: 
fiich ‘a kind of ule, ‘caufe a great deal of suncertain4), 
men’s difcourfes; ‘efpecially” in thofe who: have fy 
om 5 iL .xQua: 
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roughly imbibed the doctrine of fubftantial forms, wheres 


by they. firmly imagine the feveral {pecies of things to 
be determined and diftinguifhed, or 
§..21. But however prepofterous and ab- pi, abufe 
furd it be to make our names ftand for ideas contains twa 
we have not, or (which is all one) effences ee 
that we know not, it being in effect to. make Fae 
Our words the figns of Nothing; yet it is evident to any 
one, who ever fo little refle@s on the ufe men make of 
their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 
a man afks whether this.or that thing he fees, let it be 
- adrill,-or a monftrous foetus, be a man or no; it is evi- 
dent, the queftion is not, Whether that 
agree to his complex idea, 


but, whether .it has in it th 
things, which he fuppofes hi 


'$ Hame,man to ftand for. 
“An which way of ufing the names of Lubftances, there are 
thefe falfe fuppofitions contained, " 


Firft, that there are certain precife effences accord~ 
ing to which nature makes all particular things, and: by 
which they are diftinguithed into {pecies. That every 
ing has.a real conftitution, whereby it is what it is, 
mn. Which it € qualities depend, is paft doubts, 
but T think it hag been proved, that this makes not the 
diftinction of {pecies, : 


as we rank them; nér the boun~ 
daries of their names, 3 


acitly alfo infinuates, as if we had 
ideas of thefe Ptopofed effences. For to what purpofe 
r that thing chave.the 
{pecies man, if we did not fuppofe 
that there were fuch a fhecifick effence known? which 


#$, 29. Sixthly, -there remains yet another 6..A fappo- 
“More Seneral, though . perhaps lefs obferved, fition that 
~# ule of words ; and that is, that men bays Mote a ty 
ing.b a lo Be d f. ab : Peet sean certain a “ 
3 by a] ne and famj lar ufe annexed {0 evident fig. 
‘them. certain ideas, they are apr fO.imagine _ nification,’ 
Ry | ve bose TES 2 
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fo‘nedr and neceffary a connexion between the name 
and the fignification they ufe them in, that they fot 
wardly fuppofe one cannot but underftand what thet 
qmeaning is; and therefore one ought to acquiefce in tl 








| words delivered, as if it were paft doubt, that, in 
il ufe of thofe common received founds, the fpeaker a 
Hi hearer had neceffarily the fame precife ideas. When 
| prefuming, that when they have in difcourfe ufed af) 
| ‘term, they have thereby, as it were, fet’before others © 
very thing they talked of; and fo likewife taking ™ 
words of others, as naturally ftanding for juft what 
themfelves have been accuftomed to apply them to, ¢ ne 
never trouble themfelves to explain their own, or ul 
derftand clearly others meaning. From whence cor 
monly proceed noife and wrangling, without improv 
ment or information ; whilft men take words to be © 
“conftant regular marks of agreed notions, which in trv" 
are no more but the voluntary and unfteady figns , 
their own ideas. And yet men think it ftrange, if © 
difcourfe, or (where it is often abfolutely neceffary) ? 
difpute, one fometimes afks the meaning of their ter®™ 
though the arguings one may every day obferve in © 
verfation, make it evident, that there are few names 
‘complex ideas which any two men ufe for the fame), 
‘precife collection. It is hard to name a word wht 
‘will not be a clear inftance of this. Life isa term, BY 
more familiar. Any one almoft would take it for 
‘affront to be afked what he meant by it. And yet I, 
‘comes in queftion, whether a plant, that lies 1% 
‘formed in the feed, have life; whether the embryo in 
egg before incubation, or a man in a fwoon with 
‘fenfe or motion, be alive or no; it is eafy to perce 
“that a clear diftinct fettled idea does not always acc® 
‘pany the ufe of fo known a word as that of life is. 7% 
‘grofs and confufed conceptions men indeed ordin® 
have, to which they apply the common words of 
language ; and fuch a loofe ufe of their words ferves 
~ well enongh in their ordinary difcourfes or affairs. — 
this is not fufficient for philofophical inquiries. Ane 
ledge and reafoning require precife determinate i! de 
And though men will not be fo importunately du’), 
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Not to underftand what others {a 

an explication of their terms : 
tical, as to correct others in 
Teceive from them; 
concerned in the cafe, I know not what fault it can be 
to defire the explication of words, whofe fenfe fcéms 

ubious ; or why a man fhould be afhamed to own his 
ignorance, in what fenfe another man ufes his -words, 
fince he has no other way of certainly knowing it, but 
by being informed. This abufe of taking words upon 
truft has no where {pread fo far, nor 
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y without. demanding 
nor fo troublefomely cri- 
the ufe of the words they 
yet where truth and knowledge are 


with fo ill effects, 
as amongft men of letters, - The multiplication and 
obftinacy of difputes, 


which have fo laid wafte the intel- 
lectual world, 1S OWing to nothing more, than to this 
ill ufe of words. For though it be generally believed 
that there is great dive; inions ume 


of different parties do, in their arguings one with an. 
» 1s, that they fpeak different languages. For | 
8M apt to imagine, that_ when. any of them quitting 
terms, think upon things, and Know what they think; 
they think al} the fame; though. perhaps what they 
Would have, be different. inary ag, a 1 ng ig 
§. 23. To Conclude this confideration of The ends of. 
: nguage; the lan wage: 
anguage in our difcourfe with 1 oconvey 

others, being chiefly thefe three: firft, to Ut ideas. 
make known one man’s thoughts or ideas to another ; 
fecondly, to do it with as much eafe and quicknefs as 
poffible; and, thirdly, thereby to convey the knowledge 


of things : language is either abufed or deficient, when 
it fails of any of thefe three, - 


4 Words fail in the firft of thefe ends, and lay not 
N’s ideas to another’s'view: 1, When men 
, Dave names 1n thei 


ae Abuse of Words. Book 3: 
them very unfteadily, making them ftand now for one 
and by and by for another idea. | 

ee '§, 24. Secondly, men fail of conveying 
arith nice” their thoughts with all the quicknefs ant 
nefs. éafe that may be, when they have comple?” 

“ideas without having any diftin& names fol 
them. This is fometimes the fault of the language 
itfelf, which has not in it a found yet applied to fuch 4 
fignification ; and fometimes the fault of the man, whe 
has riot yet learned the name for that idea he would fho¥ 
another. | ieee 


.. § 45. Thirdly, there is no knowledge & 
3: je Uoaiewe things conveyed by men’s words, when tha” 
Inowledgeof ideas agree riot to the reality of, thingy 
thing. ‘Though it be a defect, ‘that has its origine 

wet in our ideas, which aré not fo conformable 
to the nature of things, as attention, ftudy, and applic#” 
tion might make them ; yet it fails not to extend itfelf 
our words too, when we ufe them as figns of real being” 
which yet never had any reality of exi ence: « :) > am 
habe §. 26. Firft, he that hath words of a0) 
Loe ctiin. language, without diftinct ideas in his mi? 
Al-thefe, to which he applies them, does, fo far as 
ufes them in difcourfe, only make a nou 

without any fenfe or fignification; and how learh@, 
foever-hé may feem by the ufe of hard words or learn® 
terms, is not much more advanced thereby in knowle¢ gti 
than he would be in learning, wha had nothing in 

-ftudy but.the bare titles of books, without poffefling 
the contents of them. For all fuch words, howevs” 
put into difcourfe, according to the right conttrucia, 
of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well-curn 
periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare founds, 4” — 

fiothiie elie: ssc es ye 

§. 27. Secondly, he that has complex ideas, withoy 
particular names for them, would be in no better cay 
than a bookfeller, who had in his warchoufe volum), 
that lay there unbound, and without titles ; which 
could therefore make known to others, only by | owl 

the loofe fheets, and communicate them only by # d 

This man is hindered in his difcourfe for want of w% 0 
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¢ his complex ideas; which *he is there- 


fore forced to ma 
{imple ones that c 
ufe twenty words, 
in OHer Feld. ted 
~ $28.) Thirdly, 


ke known by an enumeration ‘of the 
ompofe them ; and.fo is fain often to 
to exprefs what another man fignifies 


he'that puts not conftantly the fame 
fign for’ the fame idea, but ufes the fame words fome- 
times in one, and fometimes in another fignification, 

ought to pafs in the {chools and cotiverfation for as:fair | 
a mati, as "he doés in the market and exchange, who fells 
feveral things under the fame name.» 4 © 2 O3a! 
_ §. 29. Fourthly, he that applies the words of ‘any 
language to'ideas different from thofe to which the coms 
mon ule of that country applies them, however his own 
underftanding may be filled with truth and light, -will 
not by fuch wotds be able to convey much “of it’ to 
others, without defining his ‘terins. For however the 
founds are {uch as are fatniliarly known, and eafily enter 
the eats of thofe who are accuftomed to them; yet ftdnd- 
ing for Other ideas than thofe they ufually are annexed 
t9, and are wont to excite in the mind of the hearers, 
nown the choughts of him who thus 


fx 


‘ufes thems! 
§. 30." Fifthly, 


they cannot make k 


. he that imagined to-himfelf fub@ances 
fuch ‘as never have been, and filled his'head with ideas 
which have not any corréfpondence with the real nattite 
OF things, to which yet he gives fettled ‘and defined 
names ;' may fill his difcourfe, and perhaps another 
man’s head, with the fantaftical imaginations of his own 
brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 

jot in real and true knowledge. eae gee 
. §-31. He that hath names without ideas, wants mean- 
ng in his words, and fpeaks only empty founds. He 
that hath Complex ideas without names for them, wants 
liberty and. difpatch in his expreflions, and is neceffi- 
tated to ufe periphrafes. He that ufes his words loofely 
and unfteadily will either be not minded, or not under- 
flood. _< nat applies his names to ideas diferent 
from theit common ufe, wants propriety in his language, 
and {peaks gibberith. And he that hath the’ ideas of 
lubftances difagreeing og gt real exiftence of things, 
: 4 | fo 
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fo fat wants the materials of true knowledge;in his ua 
derftanding, and hath inftead thereof chimeras... 

_§. 32. 1n our notions concerning | fub= 
ftances, we are liable to all the former iN- 
conveniencies: v. g. he that ufes the wore 
tarantula, without having any imagination or idea 
what it ftands-for, pronounces a good word ; but fo long 
means nothing at all by it..,2. He that in a new-die 
covered country: fhall he feveral forts of animals an® 
vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horfe or a ftag; but can fpeak 
‘them only by a defeription, till he fhall either take the 
names.the natives call them by, or give them name 
himfelf. 3. He that ufes the word body fometimes fof 
pure extenfion, and fometimes for extenfion and. foli- 
dity together, will talk very fallacioufly.  4,"He tha 
gives the name horfe to that idea, which common ufagé 
calls mule, talks improperly, and-will not be underftooe 
sg. He that thinks the name centaur flands for fom* 
yeal being, impofes on himfelf, and miftakes words fot 
thinga?? =i te baiig: ogi x: | 4 
FHowin | 8+ 33+ Inmodes and relations generally 
modecand We are liable only to the four firft of the 
relations, . inconveniencies; viz. 1.1 may have in M7 
angle iad memory. the names of modes, as gratitu 1 
or charity, and yet not have any-precife ideas, annex” 
in my thoughts to thofe names. 2. I may have idea 
and not know the names that belong to them; v. g: 7 
emay have the idea of a man’s drinking till his colout 
-and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him ; and yet not know! 
that it is to be called drunkennefs. 3@ 1 may have the 
ideas of virtues or vices, and names alfo, but apply the 
_amifs: v. g- when I apply the name frugality to 1” 
idea which others call and fignify by this found, cov™ 
~toufnefs. 4-,1 may ufe any of thofe names. with inco™ 
_ftancy. §. But, in modes and relations, I cannot hav" 
ideas difagreeing to the exiftence of things: for mo! 4 
being complex ideas, made by the mind at pleafure’ 
and relation being but by way of confidering or ¢¢ yy 
_ paring two things together, and fo alfo an idea of 
. mee 


How in fab-" 
ftances. * 
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own making’; thefe ideas can {carce 
with any thing exifting, fince they 
as the copies 


as Properties infeparably flowing from the internal cen- 

tution or effence of any fubftance ; but as-it.were pat- 
terns lodged in my memory, with names annexed. to 
them, to denominate actions and relations -by, as they 
come to. exift. But the miftake is commonly in my 
giving a wrong name to my Conceptions ; and. fo ufing 
words in a different fenfe from. other people, Tam not 
underftood, but am thought. to have wrong. ideas of 
them, when I give wrong names to them. Only if I 
put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations any. incon- 
fiftent ideas together, I fil] my head alfo with chimeras ; 
fince fuch ideas, if well examined, cannot {o much as 
exift in the mind, much lefs 


any real being ever be 
denominated from them, 


§. 34. Since wit and fancy find eafjer _». Figurative 
entertainment in the world, than dry truth  fpeech:alfo 
-and real knowledge, figurative fpeeches and Fala ne 
allufion in language will hardly be admitted /#98uage- | 
a8 an imperfection or abufe of it. I confefs, in dif 


: we leek rather pleafure and delight than 
information and jm 


‘ 41 
be found to difagree 
are not in.the mind 
of things regularly made by.nature, nor 


DOrr¢ c.  vemmcan {carce pafs for faults. But yet 
if we would {peak of things as they are, we muft allow 
that all the art of rhetoric k, befides order and clearnefs, 
ation of words clo- 
ing elfe but to infi- 

nuate wrong ideas, move the 


: paffions, and thereby mif{- 
lead the judgment, and fo indeed are pe 


sand where truth and 
» Cannot but be thought a great 

language or Perfon that makes ufe of 
them. What, and how various they are, will be fuper- 
fluous here to tak : 


; € notice: the books of rhetorick which 
abound in the world, will inftrug thofe 


who want to be 
informed ; only I cannot but obferve how little the pre- 


- fervation 







































‘jtfelf ever tobe fpoken againit. ’ And it is in vain 
pleafure t6 be'deceived. 
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fervation’ and improvement of truth and knowledge ® 
the care and concern of mankind; fince the arts ‘of 
lacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how mu” 
men love to deceive and be deceived, fince rheto ich 
that powerful inftrunient of error and’ deceit, has’ 18 
eftablifhed: profeffors, is publickly taught, and / 
always bééen had-in’great reputation: and, I doubt 
but ic'will be thought great boldnefs, if not brutality 
me, to have {aid thus much againft it. "Eloquence, 

the fair fex; Has two prevailing beauties in it, to fu 


eee 


find fault with thofe arts of deceiving, wherein men 


Neyet Ts 4 : 
tithe 2h 
bs 
t nhepre sb ees 





ar =-4a7n- 3s a Stas 1: a | , yee 
‘ &.9 Ane lid ? . & ~ nae foe 


| Voge: WY. eo wise: $ (ugh ase, 
thd 53 fine eee + atk Fach 
y ie a4 i ¢ 4% Z 


Of the Rem 


Remeiies of the forégoing Imperfections and Abt 


ie matic eet Bei natural and improved pus 
pat 8 homer te perfections of languages we 


worth feek- 4... ages V 
aa me feen above at large; and fpeech’ being © 5 


“great bond that holds fociety together, 4% 
the common conduit whereby the improvements 7 


Knowledge are conveyed from one man, and one ge “ 
ration to another ; it would‘ well deferve our moft fet 
ous thoughts to confider what remedics are to be foul” 
for the inconveniencies above-mentioned. — ie 
Are not cafy. _ '§. 2. Lam not fo vain to think, that 
~~ “ene can pretend to attempt the paw 
reforming the languages of the world, no not fo much” 
of his own country, without rendering himfelf ride 
lous.' ‘T'o’require that men fhould ufe their words © | 
{tantly in the fame fenfe, and for none but determ! ; 
and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men fot 
have the fame notions, and fhould talk of ‘nothing 2% 
what they have clear and diftinct ideas of ; ‘which 18" 
to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enoue 
to imagrine he can prevail with men to be very know" 


or very filent. And he muft be very littletkilled a 
wort 
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world, who thinks. that a voluble tongue thall accom- 
pany only a good underftanding ; or that men’s talking 
much or little fhould hold proportion’ only ‘to their 
Knowledge. bhi | fa ou 
§. 3. But though the market and ex- Buisietiaee 
change muft be left to their own ways of ‘phile Bea 
talking, and goffipings not be robbed of their 3: > 
ancient privilege; though the {chools and men. of argu- 
ment would perhaps take it“amifs to have any thing 
Offered to abate the length, or leffen the number, of their 
difputes: yet methinks thofe who pretend ferioufly to 
fearch after or maintain truth, fhould think themfelves 
obliged ‘to’ ftudy’ how they might deliver themfelves 
without obfcurity,, doubtfulnefs, Or equivocation, to 
pA men’s words ate naturally liable, if care be not 
taken, aes 


§. 4. For he that thall well confider the’ Mifufe of | 
errors and obfcurity, 


the miftakes and con. oWordsthe. 
fufion, ‘that’ are {pread in the world by an Spat caule 
ill ufe of words, will find fome reafon to 


of errors, 
doubt whether language, as it has been employed, has 
contributed more to the improvement or hindrance of 
no nkind. How many are there 
len they ink on things, fix their thoughts - 

| only on words, efpecially when they would apply their — 
minds to moral matters? And who then can wonder, if 
the refult of fuch contemplations and reafonings, about 
little more than founds, whilft the ideas they annexed 
to them are very confufed and very unfteady, or perhaps — 
none at all; who can wonder, I fay, that fuch thoughts - 
but obfcurity and mit. 

ut any Clear judgment and knowledge? 

-'S. s inconvenience, in an ill ufe of Obftinac ) 
words, Men fuffer in their Own private me- rahi 
ditations: but much more maniféft are the diforders 
which follow from it, in converfation, difcourfe, and 
arguings with others, For language being the great 
Conduit, whereby men -convey their difcoveries, reafon- 
ings, and knowledge, rom one to another; he that 
makes an ill ufe of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things themf{el ves ; 


yet 


and reafonings end in nothing 
take, without 
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yet he does, /as. much as'in him lies, break or {top thé 
ipesy:. whereby. it is diftributed to the) public ufe an@ 
advantage, of mankind. .He_ that ufes words withow 
any clear and fteady meaning, what does he but leat 
himfelfahd others into errors? And he that. defigned!f 
does it, ought to be looked on as.an enemy to truth ane 
Knowledge. . And yet who can ‘wonder, that all the 
{ciences. and parts of knowledge have. been fo ovel# 
charged with obfcure and equivocal terms, and infign! 
ficant:.anddoubtful expreffions, capable to make tl 
moft attentive or quick-fighted very little or not at 
the more knowing or orthodox ; fince fubtilty, in tho# 
who make profeffion to teach or defend) truth, hat 
paffed fo much for a virtue: a virtue, indeed, whic? 
confifting for the moft part in nothing, but the falla- 
cious and illufory ufe of obfcure or deceitful terms, ? 
only fit to make men more conceited in their ignoranc# 
and more obftinate in their errors. — 
ss §. 6. Let us look into the books of com 

| troverfy of any kind; there we fhall fe 
+. that the effect of obfcure, unfteady or eque 
vocal terms, is nothing but noife and wrangling abo yf 
founds, without convincing or bettering a, man’s unde 
ftanding. ; For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt 
fpeaker and hearer, for which the words ftand, the 4! 
gument is not about things, but names. . As often 4 
fuch a word, whofe. fignification is«not afcertained © 
twixt them, comes in ufe, their underftandings have ®© 
other object wherein they agree, but, barely the foul 
the things that they think on at that time, as expre 
by that word, being quite different... 
Indance! BAL Cae hs Whether a bat be a bird or no, 
antance, bat” not a queftion ; whether’a bat be anoth A 
~° thing than indeed it is, or have other qual” 
ties than indeed it has, for. that would be extremely 4)” 
furd to doubt of: but the queftionis, 1. Either betw 
thofe that acknowledged themfelves to have but im 
fect ideas of one or both of this fort of things, for wh i 
ep 

ie. 


And wring 
ling. 


thefe names are fuppofed to ftand; and then it is a 1@ 
inquiry concerning the name of a bird ora bat,.to ma? 


their yet imperfect ideas of it more complete, by ie 
a 








Ch. tr, ~ and Abufé of Words: 
mining whether all” 
bined together, 
be found in a b 
quirers (not di 

ut examine. Or, 
tants, whereof the 
that a bat is a bird, 
about the fignificatio 
that they not having 
which they give the 


45 
the fimple ideas, ‘to which, com 
they both give the name bird, be all to 
at; but this is a queftion only-.of in- 
fputers) who neither affirm, nor deny; 


2. It is a queftion between difpu= 
one affirms, and the other denies, 

And then the queftion is barely 
n of one or both thefe words; in 
both the fame complex ideas,’ t6 
fe two names, one holds, and the 
other denies, that thefe two names may be affirmed one 
of another, Were they agreed in the fignification: of 
» It were im 


€ general name bird, were found 
in the complex idea of 


a bat, or no; and fo there could 
be no doubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And 


WW » and reduced in their fi 
muft be where the 


Collections of the fimple ideas they do or ‘fhould ftand 
for, thofe difputes would not end of themfelves, and 
, immediately vanifh 

what the learnin 


verfies, When I fhall fee any of thofe combatants ftrit 

t his terms of ambiguity and obfcurity (which every - 
ve may do j rds he ufes himfelf) I thall think 
‘him a champion for knowledge, truth and peace, and 
‘Not the flave of vain-glory, ambition, ora party. . 
ce ate O'remedy the defects ‘of {pe 
tioned to 


ech before-men- 
ti fome degree, and to prevent the inconvenien- 
‘Cles that follow from, them, I imagine the obfervation 
of thefe following iiles 


may be of ufe, till fomebody 
Worth his while to think more 


maturely 


4, 


“better able fhall judge it 
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maturely on this matter, and oblige: the world with hit 
thoughts on it. . i a 
Remedy, Firft, a.man fhall take care to ufe n0 
o NGMECY 9 . . . ‘he 
toufeno... word without a fignification, noname with” 
word with- out an idea for which he makes it ftan™ 
out an idea. "This rule will/not feem altogether needlels 
to.any one who {hail take the pains to recollect ho" 
often. he has met with fuch words, as inftinct, fymp’ 
thy and antipathy, &c. in the difcourfe of others, © 
made.ufe of,.as he,might eafily conclude, tat thofe thf 
ufed them had no ideas in their minds to which th? 
applied.them; but {poke them only as founds, whi@ 
ufually ferved inftead of reafons on the like occafion 
Not but that.thefe words, and the like, have very prop? 
fignifications in which they may be ufed; but the 
being no.natural connexion between any words and 40) 
adeas, thefe, and any other, may be learned by rote, aa 
pronounced or writ.by men, who. have‘no ideas jin the! 
minds, to which they.have annexed them, and for wits 
they ‘make them ftand; which is neceflary they fhoulé 
_df men would fpeak intelligibly even'to themfel ves alon® 
a. Tohave 99+ Secondly, jt is not enough a. ue 
diftin®ideas ufes his words.as figns of fome ideas: tho 
annexedto he annexes them to, if they be fimple, mutt 
ear '. \be. clear and diftinct ; if complex, muft 
es. ; ‘ - 2 
_ determinate, i. ¢. the precife collection © 
fimple ideas fettled in the mind, with that found 4 
snexed .to.it, as the-fign of that precife determined Co” 
lection, and no other. This is very neceffary.in nam© 
.of modes, and efpecially moral words; which havilz 
no fettled objects in.nature, frorn whence their ideas? 
‘taken, .as-from their original, are apt to be very CO”, 
fufed.  Juftice isa word in every.man’s mouth, ?.- 
-moft commonly with a very-undetermined loofe Ages 
ication: which will always be fo, unlefsaman has 10? 
mind a diftinct, comprehenfion of the component part 
that. complex idea confifts. of: and ifjit be decompou 
ed, muft be able to refolve, it ftill on, till heat laft com, 
-to the fimple ideas that make it up: -and unlefs ‘this 7 
done, a man:makes:an ill-ufe of the word, (let it be JY 
«tice, for example, or/any.other,- Ido not fay, a nit 
Db 


‘3 
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need ftand to. recollect and make this. an 
every time the word juftice comes in his 
at leaft is neceflary, that he have fo examined the 
fication of that name, and fettled the idea of all it 
in hismind, that-he ‘c 
_ who makes his com 
treatment of ‘the pe 


47 
alyfis -at large, 
way ;. but this 


figni- 
tp parts 
ando it when he pleafes. If one, 
plex idea of juftice to be fuch a 
rfon or goods of another, as is ac. 
cording to law, hath not a clear and diftin@ idea what 
law is, which makes.a part of his complex idea‘of juf- 
tice; itis plain his idea of juttice itfelf will. be confufed 
andimpertect.. This exa@nefs will, perhaps, -be judged 
yery troublefome; and therefore mot men. will think 
they may be excufed from fettling the complex ideas of 
mixed modes fo precifely in their minds. But yet I 
muft fay, till this be done,.it_muft not be wondered 
that they have a great deal of obfcurity and confufion in 
their own minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their 
difcourfe with others. ae, ee Gage SeRN 
§. to. In the names of fubftances, fora And difting 
right ufe of them, fomething more is re. Sah 
quired than barely determined ideasy: En! inde 
thefe the names mutt alfo be conformable 
to things as they exif: but of this I .thall have occa- 
fion to fpeak more at large by and by. This exaétnefs 
Js abfolutely neces ary in inquiries -after philofophical 
Knowledge,’ and in Controverfies, aboug . truth. “And 
though it would-be Well too, if it extended itfelf-to 
Common converfation, and the ordinary affairs of life; 
yet I think that is fearce to be expected. Vulgar no- 
Uons fuit vulgar difcourfes; and both, though confufed 
‘enough, y 


et ferve pretty well the market andithe wake. 
erchants and lovers, cook 


h their ordinary affairs ;,and_ fo, 


$s 11. Thirdly, it is nor enoughthatmen ..... 
~have ideas, determined ideas, far whic ee ee a 
make thefe figns ftand ; but they mutt-alfo take care to. 
apply their Words, as near. as may) be, to fuch ideas as 
Son aie has. anhexed them to. For words, efpe- 
.€lally of languages already framed, being no man’s pri- 
~ vate 





s and taylors, have words - 
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vate poffeffion, but the common meafure of commert™ 
and communication, it' is not for any one, at pleafurt 
to change the ftamp they are current in, nor alter th 
ideas they are affixed to; or at leaft, when there is a n© 
ceffity to do fo, he is bound to give notice of it. Men: 
intentions in fpeaking are, or at leaft fhould be, to 
underftood; which cannot be without frequent exp#7 
nations, demands, and other the like incommodious 
‘terruptions, where men do not follow common 
Propriety of fpeech is that which gives our thoug! 
entrance into other: men’s minds with the greateft ea! 
and advantage; and therefore deferves fome part of oUF 
care and ftudy, efpecially in the names of moral wo 
‘The proper fignification and ufe of terms is beft to 
learned from thofe, who in their writings and difcourl® 
appear to have had the cleareft notions, and applied © 
them their terms withthe exacteft choice and fitne® 
“This way of ufinga man’s words, according to the pro” 
‘priety of the language, though it have not always U™ 
good fortune to be underftood; yet moft common 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is fo unfkilful 
the language he fpeaks, as not to underftand it, whe 
made ufe of as it ought to be. Ae 
8) §. 12 Fourthly, but ‘becaufe comm 
Bees cat -ufe has not fo vifibly. annexed any fignific® 
meaning,  tioh to words, as to make men know alway) 
| ~ Certainly what they precifely ftand for; am 
becaufe men, in the improvement of their knowledag 
come to have ideas different from the vulgar and. ore” 
nary received ones, for which they muft either m4*” 
new words (which men feldom venture to do, for feat 
of being thought guilty of affectation or novelty) or 6 
muft ufe old ones, in a new fignification: therefore alt 
the obfervation of the foregoing rules, it is fometim@ 
‘neceffary, for the afcertaining the fignification of wore” 
‘to declare their meaning; where either common ufe 
left.it uncertain and loofe (as it has in moft names © 
very complex ideas) or’where the term, being very ™ 
terial in the difcourfe, and that upon which it chit? 
turns, is liable to any doubtfulnefs or miftake. | 


Ie. 
bt 


7 
: 
f 
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§. 13. As the ideas, men’s’ words ftand 
for, are of different forts . fo the way of eth, 
making known the ideas, they ftand for, ; 
when there js Occafion, is alfo different. For though 
defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
Proper fignification of words 3 yet there are fome words 


that will not be defined, as there are others, whofe pre- 


cife meaning cannot be made known, but by definition ; 


a7 


the other, as we fhall fee in the names of {imple ideas, 
' modes, and fubftances. ° 


§.. 14. Firft, when a man makes ufe of 
the name of any fimple idea, which he PEr- ideas by fy- 
€eives is not underftood, or is j honymious 

? ; : terms, or 
obliged by the laws of TNawiny: 
fpeech, to declare 


Own what idea he makes it 
{tand for, This, as has been fhown, cannot be done 
€, when a fynonymous word 
it, there is but one of thefe ways left, Firft, 
times th ing the fubject, wherein that fimplé 
idea is to be found, will make its name to be underftood 
© acquainted with that fubject, and 


Oo make a countryman 
underftand what « feuillemorte” colony fignifies, it may 
fuffice to tell him, it 18 the colour of withered leaveg 
falling In autumn, Secondly, but the only fure way of 
making known the fignification of the name of any fire 
ple idea ig by Prefenting to his fenfes that fubject, which 
May Produce it in his mm: 


S mind, and make him actually have 

the idea that word flands for. 

15. Secondly, mixed modes, efpecially 2. In mixed 
thofe belonging to morality, ‘being moft of - modes, ‘by. 
ations, of ideas, as the “finition, 


1. In fimple 


cuy and exactly defined. 
int cy being combinations of fe 


: Natio veral ideas, that the 
= Of man has arbitrarily PUC together, Without re- 
ot. H. E . ference 


: > 
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ference to any archetypes, men may, if they pleafe, ex 
actly know the ideas that go to each compofition, ane 
fo both ufe thefe words in a certain and undoubted 
fienification, and perfectly declare, when there is oct 
fion, what they ftand for. This, if well confideredy 
would lay great blame on thofe, who make not theil 
difcourfes about moral things very clear and diftincly 
For fince the precife fignification of the names of mixe? 
modes, or, which is all one, the real effence of eac?. 
{pecies is to be known, they being not of nature’s bub 
ynan’s making, it is a great negligence and perverfene” 
to difcourfe of moral things with uncertainty and 0? 
fearity ; which is more pardonable in treating of natul® 
fubftances, where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoide 
ed, for a quite contrary reafon, as we fhall fee by and by’ 
: — §, £6. Upon this ground it is, that I 
able of ba: bold to think, that morality is capable ® 
monttration. demonftration, as well as mathematick*! 

fince the precife real effence of the thing 


in 
moral words ftand for may be perfectly known ; an Mf 
the congruity and incongruity of the things themfel® 
be certainly difcovered ; in which confifts perfect kno¥ 
ledge. Nor let any one object, that the names of {uP 
{tances are often to be made ufe of in morality, as We 
as thofe of modes, from which will arife obfcurity. iG 
as to fubftances, when concerned in moral difcouf an 
their divers natures are not fo much inquired into,” 
fuppofed; v-g- when we fay that man is fubject to 1alt 
we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal rational cl¥ 
ture: what the real effence or other qualities of tH 
creature are, in this cafe, 1s no way confidered... 4) 
therefore, whether a child or changeling be a map w, 
phyfical fenfe, may among{t the naturalifts be as & 
putable as it will, ‘+ concerns not at all the moral a 
as 1 may call him, which is this immoveable unchae, 
able idea, a corporeal rational being. For were the 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that has | 
ufe of reafon to fucha degree as to be able to under#¥) 
eneral figns, and to deduce confequences about ge" 
ideas, he would no doubt be fubject to law, and 1n* | 
fenfe be a man, how much foever he differed in 
2 
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from others of that name. The names of fubftances, if 
they be ufed in them as they fhould, can no more dif. 
turb moral than they do mathematical difcourfes : where, 
if the mathematician {peaks of a cube or globe of gold, 
or any other body, he has his clear fettled idea which 
varies not, though it may by miftake be applied to a 
particular body to which it belongs not. 

§. 17. This I have here mentioned by the. Definitions 
by, to fhow of what confequence it is for can make 
men, in their names of mixed modes, and pi rs 

. 2 s COUuries Ci€als 
confequently in all their moral difcourfes, 
to define their words when there is occafion: fince 
thereby moral knowledge may be brought to fo great 
clearnefs and certainty. And it muft be great want of 
ingenuity (to fay no worfe of it) to refufe to do it: fince 
a definition is the only way whereby the precife meaning 
of moral words can be known: and yet a way whereby 
their meaning may be known certainly, and without 
leaving any room for any conteft about it. And there- 
fore the negligence or perverfenefs of mankind cannot. 
be excufed, if their difcourfes in morality be not much 
more clear than thofe in natural philofophy : fince they 
are about ideas in the mind, which are none of them 
talfe or difproportionate : they haying no external be- 
ings for the archetypes which they are referred to, and 
muft correfpond with. It is far eafier for men to frame 
in their minds an idea which fhall be the ftandard to 
which they will give the name juftice, with which pate 
tern fo made, all actions that agree fhall pafs under that 
denomination ; than, having feen Ariftides, to frame an 
idea that fhall in all things be exactly like him; who is 
as he is, let men make what idea they pleafe of him. 
For the one, they need but know the combination’ of 
ideas that are put together in their own minds; for the 
other, they muft inquire into the whole nature, and 
abftrufé hidden conftitution, and various qualities of a 
thing exifting without them. : 

§. 18. Another reafon that makes’ the atdese 
defining of mixed modes fo neceflary, efpe- oly ite 
cially of moral words, is what I mentioned are 
a little before, viz. that it is the only way whereby the 
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fienification of the moft of them can be known wil 
certainty. For the ideas they ftand for, being for m 
foft part fuch whofe component parts no where ex! 
together, but fcattered and mingled with others, it} 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them oh 
union of one idea: and it is only by, words, enumeratifl 
the feveral fimple ideas which the mind has united, 4 
we can make known to others what their names {ta? 
for; the.affiftance of the fenfes in this cafe not hel pity. 
us,..by the propofal of fenfible objects, to fhow the ides 
which our-names of this kind ftand for, as it does oft 
in the names of fenfible fimple ideas, and alfo to font 
degree in thofe of, fubftances. nest ee 
3. Infub- §. 19. Thirdly, for the explaining 
tances, by ' fignification of the names of fubftance 
eS _ they {tand for the ideas, we have of their 
ae tinct fpecies, both the, ore-mentioned wa) 
viz, of fhowing and defining, are requifite in many 
to be made ufe of. For there being ordinarily in ca 
fort fome leading qualities, to which we fuppofe t 
other ideas, which make up our complex idea of © 
fpecies, annexed; we forwardly give the fpecifick 1 
to, that thing, . wherein that chara¢teriftical mark, 
found, which. we take to be the moft diftinguifhing © 
of that fpecies. Thefe leading or characteriftical (® 
may. call them) ideas, in the forts of animals and V& 
tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. $3 
and:ch. ix. §. 15.) moftly figure, and in inanimate © 
dies, colour, and in tone be piers Now, F 
ee "6.20. Thefe leading fenfible qu ei 
ae ae are thofe which make the chief ingrredi 
ities of fub- of our {pecifick ideas, and confequentl) 
ftances are = moft obfervable and invariable part iD 
bet got-by — GeGnitions of our {pecifick nan at 
faiigs pecifick names, as 
buted.to forts of fubftances coming — 
‘our knowledge. For though the found man, in 18 
nature, be as apt to fignify a complex idea made 4 
animality and rationality, united in the fame 1uM) 
as tofignify any other combination; yet ufed as 2 By 
to ftand for a fort of creatures we count of our own ?y 
pahaps, the outward fhape is asineceffary to be | 


ey 
a 
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into our complex idea, fignified by: the word man, as 
any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato’s 
“* animal implume bipes latis unguibus’’ fhould not be 
a good definition of the name man, ftanding for that 
fort of creatures, will not be eafy to fhow: for it is the 
fhape, as the leading quality, that feems more to de- 
termine that fpecies, than a faculty of reafoning, which 
appears not at firft, and in fome never. And if this be 
not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can be 
exculed from murder, who kill monftrous births, (as 
we.call them) becaufe of an unordinary fhape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational foul or no; which 
can be no more difcerned in a well-formed than ill- 
thaped infant, as foon as born. And who is it has in- 
formed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no tenenient, 
unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of frontifpiece ; or can join 
itfelf to, and inform no fort of body but one that is juft 
of fuch an outward ftru@ure ? cms RoR 
§..21. Now thefe leading qualities are beft made 
known by fhowing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwife. ‘For the fhape of an horfe, or caffuary, will 
be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind 
by words; the fight of the animals doth it a thoufand 
times better: and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any defcription of it, but only 
by the frequent exercife of the eyes about it, as is 
evident in thofe who are ufed to this metal, .who will 


- frequently diftinguith true from counterfeit, pure from 


adulterate, by the fight; where others (who have as 
good eyes, but yet by ufe have not got the precife nice 


idea of that peculiar yellow) thall not perceive any dif- 


ference. The like may be faid of thofe other fimple 


ideas, peculiar in their kind to any fubftance; for which 


 precife ideas there are no peculiar names. The parti- 


cular ringing fou 


nd there is in gold, diftiné& from the 


found of other bodies, has no particular name annexed 


to it, no more than the particular yellow that belongs 


_to that metal. 


_§. 22. But becaufe many of the fimple The ideas of 


ideas that make up our fpecifick ideas of their iene 
Aubftances, are powers which lie not ob- bet by defi- 


'Vious to’our-fenfes in the things as they 


ordi- 
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fortification of the moft of them can be known with 
certainty. For the ideas they ftand for, being for the 
moft part fuch whofe component parts no where exit 
together,. but fcattered and mingled with others, it B 
the “mind alone that collects them, and gives them # a 
union of one idea: and it is only by words, enumerating 
the feveral fim le ideas which the mind has united, chal 
we can make N owh to others what their names tan’ 
for; the affiftance of the fenfes in this cafe not hel pity” 
us, by the propofal of fenfible objects, to fhow the idea 
which our-names of this kind ftand for, as it does oftel 
in the names_of fenfible fimple ideas, and alfo to fom 
degree in thofe oftubitances., © 0:4. ane 
nie. S49, Thirdly, for the. explaining Mf 
Rances, by _fignification of the names of fubftances, 4 
OE ig they ftand for the ideas, we have of their ji 
reget tinct fpecies, both the fore-mentioned way? 
viz. of fhowing and defining, are requifite in many ca 
to be made ufe of. For there being ordinarily in cae 
fort fome leading qualities, to which we fuppofe ¥ 
other ideas, which make up our complex idea of 1 
fpecies, annexed; we forwardly give the fpecifick nae 
to, that thing, | wherein that chara¢teriftical mark © 
found, which. we take to. be the moft diftinguifhing id 
of that fpecies. Thefe leading or characteriftical (a5 
may. call. them) ideas, in the forts of animals and veo, 
tables, are (as has been before remarked, ch. vi. §. 7 
-and-ch. ix. §. 15.) moftly figure, and in inanimate 7 
dies, colour, and in fome both together. Now, 44 
‘Bessiok the §. 20. Thefe leading fenfible quali 
leading’ quae are thofe which make the chief ingredi@) 
lities of fub- of our fpecifick ideas, and confequently 4 
ftances are moft obfervable and invariable part in® 
beft govby definitions of our fpecifick nan al? 
fhowihge r fpecifick names, as # | 
buted.to forts of fubftances coming U™ 
‘our knowledge. For though the found man, in its ° 
nature, be as apt to fignify a complex idea made UP 
animality and rationality, united in the fame {uD}, 
as to fignify any other combination ; yet ufed as a 
to ftand for a fort of creatures we count of our owl x 
pohaps, the outward fhape is asnecefiary to be 3" 
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otherwife. ‘Fo; 


g frequently diftinguith true from c 


to that metal, 
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into our complex idea, fignified by the word man, as 
any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato’s 
. animal implume bipes latis unguibus”’ fhould not be 
4 good definition of the name man, ftanding for that 
fort of creatures, will not be eafy to fhow: for it is the 
ape, as the leading quality, that feéms moreté de- 
termine that {pecies, than a faculty of reafoning, which 
appears not at firft, and in fome never. Andi this be 
not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can be 
excufed from murder, who kill monftrous births, (as 
we call them) becaufe of an unordinary fhape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational foul or no; which 
can be no more difcerned in a well-formed than jll- 
thaped ‘infant, as foon as born. And who is it has in- 
formed us, that a rational foul can’inhabit no tenement, 
tifpiece ; or can join 

of fuch an Outward ftructure ? mere Piers cere 
§..21. Now thefe leading qualities are belt made 
known by fhowing, and can hardly be made known 
the fhape of an horfe, or ¢caffuary, will 

but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the ‘mind 
by words; the fight of the animals doth it a thoufand 
times better: and the idea of the particular colour of 
gold is not to be got by any defcription of it, but only 
by the frequent exercife of the eyes about it, as is 
evident in thofe who are ufed to this metal, who will 
| ounterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the fight; where others’ (who have as 
S00d eyes, but yet by ufe have not got the precife nice 
idea of that peculiar yellow) fhall not perceive any dif- 
‘erence. The like may be faid of thofe other fimple 
ideas, Peculiar in their kind to any fubftance; for which 
Precife ideas there are no peculiar names. The parti- 
cular ringing found there is in gold, diftiné from the 
found of other bodies, has no particular name annexed 
tO 1t, no more than the particular yellow that belongs 


.,5* 22+ But becaufe many of the fimple The ideas of 
ideas that make up our fpecifick ideas of — their powers 


Anbfances, are powers which lie not ob~ — belt by defi. 
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ordinarily appear; therefore in the fignification © 


 Jedge exceeds our conceptions. fos 
jl) 3. 
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names of fubftances, fome part of the fignification will 
be better made known by enumerating thofe fimp 
ideas, than by fhowing the fubftance itfelf. For ie 
that to the yellow fhining colour of gold got by figh 
fhall, from my enumerating them, have the ideas 
“great ductility, fufibility, fixednefs, and folubility in 
regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, than he ¢ ‘ 
tim 
for 





“have by feeing a piece of gold, and thereby imprin 


in his mind only its obvious qualities. But if the 
“mal conftitution of this fhining, heavy, ductile thie 
“(from whence all thefe its properties flow) lay opel ® 
our fenfes, as the formal conftitution, or effence % 
triangle does, the fignification of the word gold mig” 
as eafily be afcertained as that of triangle. a | 
A refleétion §. 23. Hence we may take notice he 
on the know- ‘much the foundation of all our knowlee 
sees of fpi- of corporeal things lies in our fenfes. * 
sites? 2 how fpirits, feparate from bodies (whe) 
knowledge and ideas of thefe things are certainly mu 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no note: 
“no idea at all. The whole extent of our knowledg¢” 
imagination reaches not beyond our own ideas lim 
to our ways of perception. Though yet it be not 7 
doubted that fpirits of a higher rank than thofe imme! 
in flefh, may have as clear ideas of the radical cont 
tion of fubftances, as we have of a triangle, and fo P 
ceive how all their propertics and operations flow © 
thence: but the manner how they come by that ko® 
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4. Tdeas alfo §. 24. But though definitions w 
+ fabftances tO explain the names of fubftances a5.) 
ee ag ftand for our ideas ; yet they leave them) 
onic to ~—s without great imperfection as they ftand) 
ings. fe ch 
things. For our names of fubftances ofl 

“not put barely for our ideas, but being made ufe of hy 
mately to reprefent things, and fo are put } a 
place; their fignification muft agree with the true 
things as well as with men’s ideas. And there Oe 
fubftances we are not always to reft in the oF ee 
complex idea, commonly received as the fignific®) 
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of that word, but muft goa little farther, and inquire 
into the nature and properties of the things themfelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
their diftinct {pecies ; or elfe learn them from fuch. as 
are ufed to that fort. of things, and are experienced in 
them. For fince it is intended their names fhould ftand 
for fuch collections of fimple ideas as do really exift in 
things themfelves, as well as for the complex idea _in 
other men’s.minds, which in their ordinary acceptation 
they ftand for: therefore to define their names right, 
natural hiftory is to be inquired into: and their proper- 
ties are, with Care and examination, to be found out. 
For it is not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies 
in difcourfe and arguings about natural bodies and fub.. 
ftantial things, to hay 


€ learned, from the propriety of 
the language, the common, but confufed, or very im- 
perfect idea, 


to which each word js applied, and to 
Keep them to that idea ‘in our ufe of them : but we muft, 
by acquainting ourfelves with the hiftory of that fort of 
things, rectify and fettle our complex idea belonging to 
each {pecific name; and in difcourfe with others, (if 
we find them miftake us) we ought to tell what the 
complex idea is, that we make fuch a name ftand for. 
is is the. more neceflary to be done by all thefe who 
fearch after knowled 


: ge and philofophical verity, in that 
children, being taught words whilft they have but im- 
perfect notions of things, apply them at random, and 
Without much thinking, and feldom frame determined 
ideas. to be fignified by them. Which cuftom (it being 
eafy, and ferving well enough for the ordinary affairs of 
life and converfation) they are apt to continue when 
they are men: and fo begin at the wrong end, learning 
words firft and perfectly, but make thé notions to 
which they apply thofe words afterwards very overtly. 
By this means it Comes to pafs; that men fpeaking the 
Proper language of their country, i.e, according to 
stammiar rules of that lancuage, do yet {peak very im 
Properly. of things themfelycs ; and, by their arguing 
one with another, make but fmall progrefs in the dif- 

Coveries of ufeful truths, and the knowledge of things, 
as they are to be found in themfelyes, and not in our 
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‘as explain the fenfe men ufethem in. And it would? 


fig nifications of common words are certainly eftablith 
‘and the precife ideas they ftand for perfectly know’. 
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imaginations; and it matters not much, for the im 
provement of our knowledge, how they are called. 
. 25. It were therefore to be withedy 


Not eafyto that men, verfed in phyfical inquiries, a™ 


. bas acquainted with the feveral forts of natul f 
bodies, would fet down thofe fimple ideas, wherein the) 
obferve the individuals of each fort conftantly to agree 
This would remedy a great deal of that confufion wht 
comes from feveral perfons applying the fame name | 
a collection of a fmaller or greater number of fenfible 
qualities, proportionably as they have been more a 
lefs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qua 
lities of any fort of things which come under one den” 
mination. But a dictionary of this fort containing, © 
‘it were, a natural hiftory, requires too many hands, * 
‘well as too much time, coft, pains, and fagacity, €Y 
‘to be hoped. for ; and till that be done, we muft contel 
ourfelves with fuch definitions of the names‘of fubftan® 
























‘well ~ where there is occafion, if they would afford us” 
‘much. , This yet is not ufually done; but men talk t 
‘one another, and difpute in words, whofe meaning 
Hot agreed between them, out of a miftake, that % 


and that it is a fhame to be ignorant of them. 
which fuppofitions are falfe : no names of complex! 
having fo fettled determined fignifications, that 
are conftantly ufed for the fame precife ideas. N 
ita fhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge 
any thing, but by the neceffary ways of attaining 
and fo it is no difcredit not to know what precife ®% 
any found ftands for in another man’s mind, ‘without 
declare it to me by fome other way than barely Wy) 
‘that found; there being no ether way, without {uG, 
declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the nece™ 
of communication by language brings men to an a5. . 
ment in the fignification of common words, within #@, 
tolerable latitude, that may ferve for ordinary co?’ 
fation: and fo a man cannot be fuppofed wholly 12 
rant of the ideas which are annexed to words by 


’ 
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in a language familiar to him, But common 
ufe, being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces 
itfelf at laft to the ideas of particular men, proves often 

ut a very variable ftandard. But though fuch a dic- 
tionary, as I have above-mentioned, will require too 
much time, coft, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; 
yet methinks it is not unreafonable to propofe, that 
words ftanding for things, which are Known and diftin- 
-guithed by their outward fhapes, fhould be expreffed by 
little draughts and Prints made of them. A vocabulary 
-made after this fathion would perhaps, with more cafe, 
and in lefs time, teach the true fignification of many 


things, whereof we rea -1€nt autho 
than all the large and laborious comments of learned 
Criticks. Naturalifts, that treat of plants and ‘animals, 
have found the benefit of this way: and he'that has had 
occafion to confult them, will have reafon to confefs, 
that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, from a little 
print of that herb or beaft, than he could’have from a 
long definition of the names of either of them. And 
? no doubt he would have of {tri il and fiftrum, if in- 
ftead of curry-comb and eae which are the Eng- 
lith names dictionaries render them by, he could fee 
ftamped in the margin fmall pictures of thefe inftru_ 
ments, as they were in ufe amongft the ancients. ** Toga, 
funica, pallium,” are words eafily tranflated by gown, 
Coat, and-cloak; but we have th 


faces of the taylors who made them. 
Such things as thefe, which the eye diftinguifhes by 


their thapes, would be beft Jet into the mind by draughts 
made of them, and more determine the fignification of 
fuch words than any other words fet for them, or made 
ufe of to define them. But this only by the by. 

§. 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the Tei, 
Pains to declare the meaning of their words, Hans in, 
and definitions of their terms are not to be their fignifi- 
had; yet thig is the leaft that can be ex. cation. 
Pected, that in all difcourles, wherein one man. pretends 
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to inftrué or convince another, he fhould ufe the fame 
word conftantly in the fame fenfe: if this were done 
(which no body can refufe without great difingenuity/ 
many of the books extant might be fpared; many of the 
controyerfies in difpute would be at an end; feveral 
thofe great volumes, {woln with ambiguous words, now 
ufed in one fenfe, and by and by in another, would 
fhrink into a very narrow compafs; and many of the 
philofophers (to mention no other) as well as poe 
works, might be contained in a nutthell. a 
~— €. 27. But after all, the. provifion 7 


Whenthe, 9, *°) 7/7" 100 a 
variation is Words is fo fcanty in refpect of that infinit’ 
tobeex- variety of thoughts, that men, wanting 
plained. terms to fuit their precife notions, will, not 


withftanding their utmoft caution, be forced. often @ 
ufe the fame word in fomewhat different fenfes. And 
though in the continuation of a difcourfe, or the pul 
fuit of an argument, there can be hardly room to digre#_ 
“into particular definition, as often as a man varies Uh 
fignification of any term; yet the import of the dik 
-courfe will, for the moft part, if there be no defign® 
fallacy, fufficiently lead candid and intelligent reade 
into the true meaning of it: but where there is not fu 
ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the writ?! 
to explain his meaning, and fhow in what fenfe he chet 
ufes that term. Pa pete : 
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‘ OF Knowledge in General. * 
Olies etek ce ena 
ledgeconver- “= —S—=—s—s KY and reafonings, hath noother 
fant about mediate object but its own ideas; which * 


our ideas.” ~ alone does or can contemplate; it is evide™ 
that our Knowledge is only converfant about them. | 


Ch, 1. | Knowledge, 
__ §. 2. Knowledge then feems to me to be Kiowledge } 
nothing but the perceptionof theconnexion ; 


is the per- 
and agreement, or difagreement and repug-  ceptionof the 


nancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone abirtenene 
it confifts. Where this perception is, there of two ideas. 
is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 

though we may fancy, guefs, or believe, yet we always 
come fhort of knowledge. For. when we know that 
white is not black, what do we elfe but perceive that 
thefe two ideas do not agree? When we poffefs ourfelves 


with the utmoft fecurity of the demonftration, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
what do we more but perceive, that equality to two 
right ones does neceflarily ag 


ree to, and is infeparable 
from the three angles of a triangle * ? 


$3 


3. 





*’ The placing of certainty, as Mr. Locke’ does, in the tception of 
the agreement or difagreement of our ideas, the bifhop of Worcefter fuf- 
pects may be of dangerous confequence to that article of faith which he 
has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. Locke anfwers, + fince your 
lordthip hath not, as I remember, fhown, or gone about to fhow, how 
this Propofition, viz. that certainty confifts in the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreement of two ideas, is oppofite or inconfiftent with that 
_ article of faith which your lordfhip has endeavoured to defend ; it is plain, 
it is but your lordthi ’s fear, that it may be of dangerous confequence to 
it, which, as 1 hum ly conceive, ‘is no’ proof that it is any way incon- 
fiftent with that article, PF . iigiks -eaaetig 
No body, 1 think, can blame your lordthip, or any one elfe, for bein 
concerned for any articleof the chriftian faith ; but if that concern (asit 
may, and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend danger, 
where no danger is, “are we, therefore, to give up'and condemn any pro- 
Pofition, becanfe any one, though of the fet rank and magnitude, fears 
Hay be of dangerous confequence to any truth of religion, without 
“owing that it is fo? Lf fuch fears be the meafures whereby to judge of 
truth and falfaood, the affirming t i 


h g that there are antipodes would be {till 
@ herefy ; and the do€trine of the motion of the earth muft be rejected, as 
overthrowing the truth of the {c 


: ripture; for of that dangerous confequence 
. ety, been apprehended ° to be, b 
of thei 


y many learned ‘and pious divines, out 
T great concern for religion. And yet, notwithftanding thofe great 
Serous confequence it might be, itis now uni- 


; ed men, as an undoubted truth 3 and writ for by 
fome, whofe belief of the fcripture is not at all queftioned ; and particu- 
larly, very lately, by adivine of the church of England, with great ftrength 
$f reafon, in his wonderful ingenious New Theory of the Earth, 


‘ : : 5 * ’ 
tT Inhis 2d letter to the bifhop of Worcefter, at 
“ ¢ 
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_,§. 3. But to underftand a, little more dite 
This agrees tinctly wherein this agreement or difagret-_ 
ih 

ee 


Tah: 
wy 





ment four- fine 83 Sin 
fold, ..... ment confifts, I think we may reduce it 4 


to thefe four forts: 





» oy. Identity, or diverfity. | , ah 
SER CTALION geese ro fu: = ¢ | 
3- Co-exiftence, or neceflary connexion. ae 


4. Realexiftence. rig ae | 
ae ee" -§, 4, Fitft, as‘ to the frit fort of agree 
1. OP iden- on, r difavreement, viz. identi r dic 
aneeers ‘ment or difagreement, viz. identity or dh 
Sitye i) in NORALY,.... Ut. is the firft act-of the mind, whet 
sie pees -> At Das Ay fentiments oF ideas at all, to pete 
“ceive its ideas;-and fo far as it perceives them, to knoW 
_-each what it is, and thereby alfo to perceive their dil : 
ference, and that one is not another. This is fo abfo-_ 
ithe | ii, GS ESR gaara lutely 
i 
~—“"The veafon your lordihip sives of your fears,-that it-may be of fue) 
~ dangerons,confequence to, that article/of faith.which your lordship ende 
“vours)to.defend, though. it occur; in more;places than. one, is only. Un 

- viz. ‘Khatit i made-ufe.of by dll.men.to do mifchief, i, e. to oppole tht 
article of £ajtb-which,your lordihip, hath endeavoured ‘to, defend... B09 


camy lordsif it be'a seafon.to lay, by any thing. as bad, becanfe it is, 0 
_tpay. be nfed to; an,ill,purpofe,, Lyknow not what will.be innocent enoug’ 
>to. be kept,... Arms, .which, were; made for our defence, are fometime 
_tnade uft of, to.do mifchief;.and yet they are not, thought of dangero¥ 
_ COX e forall that, Nobody lays by his {word and pittols, © 
thinks them of fuch dangerous confequence as to, beneglocted, or thsov 
away, becaufe robbers, and the worlt of men, ,fometimes, make ay 
_ them, to, take-away honeft. men’s lives or-goods., And the reafon.is; PY 
caufethey, were defigned,.and -will ferve to preferve them, —And..w? 
_knows but this, may be, the.prefent. cafe? If your lordfhip thinks, 0) 
placing of certainty in the perception. of the agreement.or difagreem® 
of ideas be to, be, rejected: as falfe, becaufe you apprehend it maybe 
dangerous,confequence to that article of faith: on the- other fide, pert; — 





















others, with me, may think it a defence againft error, and fo (as being 
good ufe) to be received andadheredito, =) esr yor 
I would not, my-lord,, be hereby thought to fet up my own, of aay 

_ one’s judgment againft your lordfhip’s... But-I have -faid this. only He 
fhow,. whilft the argument lies for or againft the trath of any propofi0®? 
barely in}an imagination that it-may be of confequence to the fuppor’) 
or overthtowing of any remote.truth; it will be impoflible, that. way ae 
_ determine of the truth or falfhood-of that propofition. Kor imaginal 
willbe fet up. again imagination, and the ftronger probably will % 
againft your lordihip; the ftrongeft imaginations being ufually in”) 
weaket heads...‘The only way,” in this eafe, to put it pait-doubt, is”) 
fhow the inconfiftency of the two propofitions; and then it will be {ey 
that ove overthrows the other; the true, the falfe one, 4 
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lutely neceffary, that without it there could be no know- 
“8% No reafoning, no imagination, no difting thoughts 

at all. By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives 
cach idea to agree with irfelf, and to be what itis; and 
all diftin& ideas to difagree, i. €. the one not to be the 
other: and this it does without pains, labour, or de- 
duction ; but at firtt view, by its natural power of per- 
ception and diftinction, And though men of art have 
reduced this into thofe general rules, « what is, is;”* and 
“it is impoffible for the fame thing to be and not to 
be ;” for ready application in, all cafes, wherein there 
may be occafion to. reflect on it: yet it is certain, that 
the firft exercife of this faculty is about particular ideas. 
A man infallibly knows, as foon ag ever he has them in 
his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round, are 
: the 





Your lordfhip fays, indeed, this is a ne 
not fay fo mylelf, for fear of deferying a fecond reproof from your Jord- 
ip, for being too forward to affume to myfelf the honour of being an 
original. But this, I think, gives me occafion, and will excufe me from 
‘being pongie impertinent, if I afk your lordthip, whether there be any 
other, or older method of certainty ? and what it is? For, if there be no 
‘other, nor older than this, either this was always the method of certain 
and fo mine is no Rew one; or elfe the world is obliged to me for this 
aving been fo long in the. want of fo neceffary a thing as 
a method of certainty, If there fe an older, I am fure yourtordthip can- 
not but know 15 your condemning mine as new, as well as your thorough 
infight into aatiquity, cannot but fatisfy every body that youdo, And 
therefore to fet the world right ina thing of that great concernment, and 
fo overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous confequence there 
bly farted it, will not, “Thunbly conetves mif- 
come your lordthip’s care of that article you have endeavoured to de- 
t the ill you bear to truth in general. For I will be an- 
{werable for myfelf, that I fhall; and I think I may be for all others, that 
they all will give off the lacing of certainty in the perception of the agree- 
ment or difagreement ts ideas, if your lordthip will be pleafed to thow, 
that it lies in any thing elfe, i Lies 
ut truly, not to aferibe to myfelf an invention of what has been as old 
ae knowledge is in the world, I muft own, Iam not guilty of what your 
lordthip is pleafed to call -flarting new methods of certainty. Knowled; es 
ever fince there has been any inthe world, has confifted in. one particular 
aston in the mind; and-{o, I conceive; will continue todo to the end of 
dt, . And to ftart. new methods of knowledge, or certainty, (for they are 
to me the fame thing) i, €. to find out and propofe new methods of attain- 
ang. knowledge, either, with more eafe. and quicknefs, or in things yet 
unknown, is. what I think no body could blame: but. this, is not that 
Which ‘your lordfhip here means, by new methods of certainty, bg 
‘ or ~ 


w method of certainty. “Twill 
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the very ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas 
which he-calls red or fquare. Nor can any maxim OF 
propofition in the world make him know it clearer 0 
furer than he did before, and without any fuch general 
rule. This then is the firft agreement or difagreemen 
which the mind perceives in its ideas; which it always 
perceives at firft fight: and if there ever happen any doubt 
about it, it will always be found to be about the names 
and not the ideas themfelves, whofe identity and divet_ 
fity will always be perceived, as foon and clearly as the 
ideas themfelves are; nor can it poflibly be otherwife. — 
§. 5. Secondly, the next fort of agret-— 
ment or difagreement, the mind perceive 
in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, ant 
is nothing but the perception of the relation betwee?” 
: any 
ene ee LC SLES LETT LE q 
lordfhip, I think, means by it, the placing of certainty in fomethingy 
wherein either it does not confift, or elfe wherein it was not placed befor 
now; if this be to be called a new method of certainty. As to the lattt, 
of thefe, I thall know whether I am guilty or no, when your lordfhip ¥ 
do me the favour to tell me, wherein it was placed before: which y 
lordfhip knows I profeffed myfelf ignorant of, when I writ my book, 4%) 
folam ftill. But if ftarting new methods of certainty, be the placing © 
certainty in fomething wherein it does not confift; whether I have don? 
that or no, I muft appeal to the experience of mankind, ae 
“There are feveral a€tions of men’s minds, that they arc confcious © 
themfelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which th 
have fo particular fenfe of, that they can diftingnifh them one fr" 
another ; or elfe they could not fay, when they willed, when they believed 
and when they knew any thing. But though thefe actions were differ) 
enough from one another, not to be confounded by thofe who fpoke < 
them, yet no body, that I had mét with, had, in their writings, paf™ 
cularly fet down wherein the aét of knowing precifely confifted. y: 
To this reflection upon the aétions of my own mind the fubject of of 
Eflay concerning Human Underftanding naturally led me; wherein if I hae 
done any thing new, it has been to defcribe to others, more particulat f 
than had been done before, what it is their minds do when they perlor 
that aétion which they call knowing; and if, upon examination, E 
obferve 1 have given a true account of that a¢tion of their minds in all 
parts of it, I fuppofe it will be in vain to difpute againft what they 
and feet in themfelves. And if I have not told them right and exalt] 
what they find and feel in themfelves, when their minds perform ae 
une! 


edi Be 











z. Relative. 




















ae 


of knowing, what I have faid will be all in vain; men will not “i : 
fuaded againft their fenfes. Knowledge is an internal perception of 1 
minds ; and if, when they refleét on it, they find it is not what I hav fs 
faid it is, my groundlefs conceit will not be hearkened to, but be explot 


by every body, and die pf itfelf; and po body need to be at any pains 


git 
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any two ideas, of what kind foever, whether fubftances, 


, 


modes, or any other. For fince all diftin ideas muft 
eternally be known not to be the fame, and fo be uni- 
verfally and conftantly denied one of another, there could 
€ no room for any pofitive knowledge at all, if we 
Could not perceive any relation’ between our ideas, and 
find out the agreement’ or difagreement they have one 


with another, in feveral ways the mind takes of com- 
paring them. . 
§. 6. Thirdly, the third fort of apree- ecoi.r 
. . . | 3+ Of co-ex- 
ment, or difagreement, to be found in our fr 


ideas, which the perception of the mind is — 
employed about, 1s CO-exiftence, or non-co-exiftence in 
the fame fubje@; and 


this belongs particularly to fub- 
ftances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold 


that 


drive it out of the world, So impoffible is it to find out, ,or ftart new 
methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places it in 
any thing, but in that wherein it really confifts: much lefs can any one 
be in danger to be mifled into error, by any fuch new, and to every one 


vifibly fenielefs projet. Can it be fuppofed, that any one could ftart a 
new method of feeing, and 


rfuade men thereby, that they do not fee 
what they do fee? Is it to be eared, that any one can caft fuch a mift over 
their eyes, that they fhould not know when they fee, and fo be led out of 
their way by it? eb 
Knowledge, I find in myfelf, and I conceive in others, confifts in the 
Perception of the Agreement or difagreement of the immediate objects of 
the mind in thinking, which I call Men but whether it does fo in others 
erno, muft be determined by their own experience, reflecting upon the 
. that I cannot alter, nor, { think, 
they themfelves. But whether they will call thofe immediate objects of 
*eir minds in thinking ideas or no, is perfectly in their own choice. If 
they diflike that name, they may call them notic™s or conceptions, or 
how they pleafe ; it matters not, if they ufe them {8 as to avoid ob{curity 
and confufion, If they are conftantly ufed in the fame and a known fenfe, 
every one has the liberty to pleafe himfelf in his terms; thére lies neither 
truth, nor efror, nor {cience, in that; though thofe that take them 


bare arbitrary figns of our ideas, 


f j » whofe fignifications are 
st ade in the fenfe they are ufed ; "and fo are leaft apt to bréed con- 


My lord, your lordthip hath been 


the new term, ideas, Without telling me a better name for the immediate 
objects of the : ? 


he mind-in thinking. Your lordfhip alfo has been’ pleafed to 
find fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing me the favour 


to 


pleafed to find fault with my ufe of 


ong 
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that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts 


no more but tHis, that fixednefs, or a power to remal? 
in the fire unconfumed, is an idea that always accom” 
panies, and is joined with that particular fort of yellow 
nefs, weight, fufibility, malleablenefs, and folubility 
aq. regia, which make our complex idea, fignified by 
the word gold. a 
43 ~~ §. 7. Fourthly, the fourth and Jatt folh 


bee is that of actual and real exiftence agreeing: 
ween. to any idea. Within thefe four forts @ 


agreement or difagreement, is, I fuppofe, contained a) 
the knowledge we have, or are capable of: for all Ht 
inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, 4 
that we know or can affirm concerning any of them, 
that itis, or is not, the fame with fome other; e 

ne5i 


to give me.a better. For it is only about my definition of knowleé 
that all this ftir concerning certainty is made. For, with me, to ko 
and to be.certain, is the fame thing; what I know, that I am certain 
and what.I am certain of, that | know. What reaches to knowledge) 
think may, be called certainty; and what comes fhort of certainty, [thi 
cannot;be called. knowledge ; as your lordfhip could not but obferve in 
_ 18th feétion of chap. 4. of my 4th book, which yon have quoted. __ 
My definition of knowledge ftands thus: ‘* knowledge feems to me 
nothing but the.perception of the connexion and agreement, or difagt 
ment and repugnancy of any of our ideas,” This definition your lord! 
diflikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous confequence as to ! 
article of chriftian faith which your lordfhip hath endeavoured to de! 
For this there is a very eafy remedy : it is but for your lordthip to fet ¢ 
this definition of knowledge by giving us a better, and this danger is 0% 
Bat your lordfhip choofes rather to have a controverfy with my book 
having it in it, and rapa me upon the defence of it; for which 12 
acknowledge myfelf wbliged to your lordthip for afferding me fo ™ 
of your.time, and for allowing me the honour of converfing fo much ¥ 
one fo far above me in all refpects. cae . 
_ Your lordthip fays, it may be of dangerous confequence to that 2 
of chriftian faith which you have endeavoured to defend, ‘Though 
Jaws of difputing allow bare denial as a fufficient anfwer to fayings, 
out any offer of a-proof: yet, my lord, to thow how willing La® 
give your lordfhip all fatisfaction, in what you apprehend may be 0 
erous confequence in my. book, as to that article, 1 fhall not ftand 
ullenly, and put your lordfhip upon the difficulty of fhowing w 
that danger lies; but fhall on the other fide, endeavour $0 thal 
lordthip that that definition of mine, whether true or falfe, ri 
wrong, can be of no dangerous confequence to that article of faith. 
reafon. which-I fhall. offer for it, .is this: becaufe it can be of 20 
quence to it at all, ‘ 





"i 
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does, or does not, always co-exift with fome other idea 
in the fame fubject ; that it has this or that relation with 
ome other idea; or that it has a real exiftence without 
the mind. Thus blue is not yellow; is of identity : 
tWo triangles upon equal bafes between two parallels are 
€qual; ts of relation: jron is fufceptible of magnetical 
impreffions ; is of co-exiftence : God is; is of real ex. 
iftence. Though identity and co-exiftence are truly 
nothing but relations, yet they are fuch peculiar Ways, 
of agreement or difagreement of Our ideas, that they 


deferve well to be contidered as diftinét heads, and not 
under relation j 


n general; fince they are fo different. 
grounds of affirmation and negation, as will eafily ap- 
pear to any one, who will but refleé on what is faid in 

| feyeral | 





That which your lordthip is afraid, it may be dangerous to, is an arti- 
cle of faith: that which your lordthip labours and is concerned for, is 
the Certainty of faith, Now, my lord, J humbly conceive the certainty 
Of faith, if your lordthip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing to do with 
the certainty of knowledge, As to talk of the certainty of faith, feems all 
one tO me, ‘as to talic of the knowledge of believing, ‘a way of {peaking 
not ealy to me%to underfland, sahara ik eaee 
Place knowledge in What you wills fart what new methods of certainty 
you pleafe, that are apt to leave men’s mj 


world : (for thefe are the “Suments your lordthip ufes againit my defini- 
tion of knowledge) this thakes not at all, nor in the leat-concerns the 
affurance of faith 3 that is quite difting from it, neither ftands nor falls 
with knowledge, - 

Faith ftands by itfelf, and 


ate © Upon grounds of its own; nor can be res 

moved from them, and placed on thofe of knowledge. ‘Their grounds _ 
| oe me, or having any thing common, that when. 
1t 18 brought to Certainty, faith is deftroyed ; it is knowledge then, and 
faith no Io er, ; S eh 4 es yeee 5 . ‘ 

ith what affurance foever of believing I affent to any article of faith, 

fo that I ftedfatly venture my all. upon it, it is fill but bejicwitg: Bring 
it tO certainty, and it ceafes to be faith. I believe that Jefus Chrift was 
crucified, | dea » 4N@ buried, -rofe again the third day from the dead, and 
afcended into heaven : let now fuch methods of knowledge or certainty 

© farted, as leave men’s minds: more doubtful. than before; let the 
-8rounds of kno ledge be tefolved into what any one pleafes, it touches 
pot my faith ; the foundation of that ftands as fure as before, and cannot 
© at all thaken Y it;-and one may as well fay, that any thing that 
Weakens the fight, or cafts a mit before the eyes, ¢ 
as that any 


ndangers the neat 

thing which alters the nature of knowledge (if that could 

done) fhould be of dangerous confequence to an article of faith. 
on. TL ff Whether 


. 
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feveral places of this effay. I fhotild not proceed 
examine the feveral degrees of our knowledge, but t at 
it is neceflary firft to confider the different acceptatio” 
of the word knowledge. a8 SN ae 
K “i id tds §. 8. There are feveral ways wherein 
aétual ay has mind is poffeffed of truth, each of which” 


m1, 


~ bitual. called knowledge... 


ins 4, There is actual knowledge, which? 
the prefent view the mind has of the agreement or di 
agreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they ha” 
one to another. 4 _. 
“9, A man is faid to know any propofition, whi 
having been once laid before his thoughts, he evident! i 
perceived the agreement or difagreement of the id@ 
whereof it confifts;,and fo lodged it in his memof}! 
that whenever that propofition comes again to be i 
flected on, he, without doubt or hefitation, embra% 
the right fide, affents. to, and is certain of the truth? 
it, This, I think, one may call. habitual knowledge 
and thus a man maybe faid to know all thofe tru 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing Cy. 
and full perception, whereof the mind is affured pm 
doubt, as often as it has occafion, to reflect on ther 
For our, finite underftandings being able to think cleay 
and diftinctly but om one thing at once, if men had) 
knowledge of any more than what they actually thous, 
on, they would-all be very ignorant ; and he that ko®, 
moft, would know but one truth, that being all he ¥ 
able to think on at one time. i ja 


Ue: 


Beas i 


“Whether then Tam or am: not miftaken, in the placing certainly” 
‘the perception of the agreement Of difagreement of ideas; wheth® if 
aecount of knowledge be true or falfe, enlarges or ftraitens the bou® 
it more than it fhould; faith {till-ftands upon its own bafis,’ which ® g 
at all altered by it; and every article of that has juft the fame uf at 
foundation, and the very fame credibility, that it had before. °° 
my lord, whatever I have faid about certainty, and how much 40° 4 
may be out in it, if f am miftaken, your lordilfip has no reafon t0 * 199 
hend any danger to any article of faith from thence; every one 8 
ftands' upon the fame bottom it did before, out of the reach of o 
belongs to knowledge and certainty. And thus much of my way of ‘ 
tainty by ideas ; which, I hope, will fatisfy your lordfhip how i" 
from being dangerous to any article of the chriftian faith whatfoeve* 


5 gf 


feet 
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§. 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are. Habitual 
aio, vulgarly {peaking, two degrees : ._ knowledge - 
irft, the one is of fuch truths laid UP IN twofold, 
the memory, as whenever they occur to the 
mind, it actually perceives the relation is between thofe 
ideas. And this is in all thofe truths, whereof we have 
an intuitive Knowledge; where the ideas themfelves, 
y an immediate view, difcover their agreement or dif 
4gtecment one with another. . ree 
ccondly, the other is of fuch truths, whereof the 
mind having been Convinced, it retains the memory of 
the conviGion, without the Proofs. Thus a-man-that 
remembers certainly that he once perceived the demon- 
{tration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
Dri is Certain that he knows it, becaufe:he 
it. In his adherence to a 
y which it was at-firft 
may be thought rather 
to believe his memory than really to know, and this way 


fomething between opinion. and knowledge; afort of - 


affurance Which exceeds: bare belief, for that relies: on 
the teftimony , 


: upon a due examination 
nd it comes not thort_ of perfea certainty, and is in 
, which ds apt to. miflead 

our firft thoughts int i in thi matter, is, that the 
as in this: cafe is 

>» aS it was at firft, by-an. a@ual view -of 
all the intermediate Ideas, whereby the agreement or 
difagreement of thofe in the Propofition was at firft per 
y other. intermediate ideas, that fhow the 

8reement or difagreement of the ideas contained in the 

Propofition 


whofe Certainty we remember. For exam- 
ple, in this Propofition, th 


recollected: but he knows it in 
‘rent way from what he did before. The agree. 
Ment of the two ideas joined in that Propofition is per- 

3.3 ‘ ceived, 
































63 | Knowledge. Book # 
ceived, but it is by the intervention of other ideas tha® 
thofe which at firft produced that perception. He © 
members, i.e. he knows (for remembrance is but 
reviving of fome paft Knowledge) that he was once cl 
tain of the truth of this propofition, that the thiv 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. — 
immutability of the fame telations between the fa 
immutable thitigs; ts now the idea that fhows him, t 
if the three angles of a triangle were once equal to 
‘right ones, tliey will always be equal to two right 0 
‘And hence he comes to be certain, that what was 6 
true in the cafe, is always true ; what idéas once agr 
-will always agtee ; and confequently what he once k 
to be true, he will always know to be true, as lon 
‘Be can remember that he once knew it. Upon ® 
ground it is, that particular demonftrations in matt) 
maticks afford general knowledge. If then the perC&, 
tion that the fame ideas will eternally have the 
‘habitudes and relations, be not a fufficient ground” 
knowledge, there could be rio knowledge of general pt 
‘pofitions in mathematicks; for no mathematical © 
‘monftration would be any other than particular: # 
when a man had demonftrated any propofition conc! 
ing one triangle or Circle, his knowledge would 0 
_lreach beyond that particular diagtam. If he would ©, 
tend it further, he muft renew his demonftratio 
vanother inftance, before he could know it to be tr 
‘another like triangle, and fo on: by which means 
‘could never come to the knowledge of any general 
» pofitions: Nobody, Ithink, can deny that Mr. ©) 
-ton certainly knows any propofition, that he now at © 
time reads in his book, to be true; though he has?) 
in atual view that admirable chain of interme?" 
ideas, whereby he at firft difcovered it to be true. 
’a meméry as that, able to retain fuch a train of P® 
-culars, may be well thought beyond the reach of hut 
“faculties; when the very difcovery, perception, and } 
ing together that wonderful connexion of ideas, is for" 
to furpafs moft readers comprehenfion. But yet “y 
‘evident, the author himfelf knows the propofition © 
true, remembering he once faw the connexion of | A 


Riad V4 
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ideas, as certainly as he knows fuch a man wounded an- 
other, femembering that he faw him run him through. 

ut becaufe the memory is not always fo clear as acual 
Perception, and does in all men more. or. lefs decay, in, 
length of time, this amongtt other. differences 1S one, 
Which, fhews that demonttrative knowledge is Touch, 
more imperfed: than intuitive, as we fhall fec, inthe 


following chapter, 





Of the Degrees of 


our Knowledge. 


§. 1. LL our knowledge Confifting, as 
oe ' ave faid, “in the’ view 21 AIRE 
mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmoft Night 
and greateft Certainty we, with our faculties, and in our 
Way of knowledge, are capable of; it may not be amifg 
f0 confider a little the Megrees of Its evidence. The’ 
lifferent Clearnefs of o nhowledge 


Intuitive, |” 


“nt way of. perception. the tind has of 
the agreement or difagreement of any of its ideas. For 
if we will reflect on our own Ways of. thinking, we fhall 
find that fometimes the min erceives the agreement or 
difagreement. of two ideas immediately by themfelves, 
without the intervention of any other: and this, I think, 
We may call intuitive knowledge. For in this the mind ’ 
pains of proving oy examining, but perceives ©. 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
rowards ir. ‘T S the mind perceives, that white fs not 
lack, that a circle is not q triangle, that three are more 
than fwo, and equal to one and two, Such Kind of 
Stuths the min Perceives at the firt fight of the ideas 
together, by bare intuition, without the intervention of 
#ny other idea ; ‘and this kind of Knowledge is the 
Cleareft and moft certain, that human frailty is Capable 
of, This part of ‘nowledge is irrefiftible, and like 
bright fun-thine forces itfelf immediately to be perceiv- 
ed, as foon as ever the mind turns its view that way ; 
BR ee and 
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and leaves ho room for hefitation, doubt, or exariiia 
tion, but the mind is prefently filled with the cleat 
light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all tht” 
certainty and evidence of all our knowledge ; which cel 
tainty every one finds to be fo great, that he cannot im# 
gine, and therefore not require a greater: for a man 
cannot conceive himfelf capable of a greater certainty 


than to know that any idea in his mind is fuch as 


perceives it to be; and that two ideas, wherein he pet 


ceives a difference, are different and not precifely 


fame. He that demands a greater certainty than this 
demands he knows not what, and fhows only that gh 
has a mind to be a f{ceptick, without being able to. me 
fo. Certainty depends fo wholly on this intuition, ti® 
in the next degree of knowledge, which I call demo® 
ftrative, this intuition.-is necefiary in all the connexi0o® 
of the intermediate ideas, without which we caf HG 
attain knowledge and certainty. oa 
arta gee Fe The next degree of knowledge ™ 
ue fae where the mind perceives the agreement © 
“+. difagreement of any ideas, but not jimmy 
diately. Though wherever the mind perceives 
agreement or difagreement of any ‘of its ideas, there 
certain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, Lo | 
the mind fees that agreement or difagreement wht 
there is between them, even where it is difcovera? 28 
and in that cafe remains in ignorance, and at moft gf 
o farther than a probable conjecture. “The reafon Wi 
“the mind cannot always perceive ‘prefently the agi, 


sit Te eee 


“ent or difagreement of two ideas, is, becaufe thd 


ideas, concerning whofe agreement or difagreement 
inquiry is made, cannot by the mind be fo put roge 
as to fhow it. In this cafe then, when the mind C# 
not fo bring its ideas together, as by their imme i 
comparifon, and as it were juxta-pofition or applicall, 
one to another, to. perccive their agreement, or © 

greement, it is fain, by the intervention of other 10%, 

(one or more, as it happens) to difcover the agree) 
or difagreement which it fearches; and this is "ae 
which we call reafoning. ‘Thus the mind being wie 


¥i aay 
a 


to know the agreement or difagreement in bignefs, eo 


ive j 
if 
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tween the three angles of a.triangle and two right ones, 
cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do 
it: becaufe the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
brought at once, and be compared with any one or two 
angles ; and fo of this the mind has no immediate, no 
intuitive knowledge. In this cafe the Mind is fain. to 
find out fome other angles, to which the three angles.o} 
a triangle have an equality ; and, finding thofe equal to 
two right ones, comes to know their equality to two 
MANE ANG eects 


-§. 3. Thofe intervening ideas which ferve 


Sree bo ebay i” sf ae Depends on’ 
to fhow the agreement of any two others, sede =A 
are called proofs ; and Where the agreement ~ 


and difagreement is. by this means plainly. and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonftration, it being fhown.to 
the underftanding, and the mind made to fee that it is 
fo. A quicknefs in the mind to find out thefe interme- 
diate ideas (that fhall difcover the agreement or difa- 
Sreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, J 
*Hppole, that which A Sale fagacity. ae 
§.4. This knowledge * 


nh re 


sot his Moowledge by inervebiag. 9 
Proofs, th ugh it be certain, yet the eyi- 
cence of sit -i | 


ealy. 99 
as in intuitive know- 
ough, in demonftration, the mind does at 
he agreement-or difagreement of the ideas 
yet it is not without pains and.attention : 
a6 € more than one tranfient view. to find. it. 
A fteady application and purfuit are required to nei 
den) and there muft be a progreftion by fteps_an 
degrees, before the mind can in this way arrive at cer- 
runtYs and come to percelye. the agreement or repig- 
nancy between two ideas that need proofs and the, ufe of 
SPUN Cortes aac ee eee 

ive and deomet, difference between iatui~ Nor without 
though samMontrative Knowledge, is, that” preeeden 
though in in 3 


; + _ — : 4 b : ae 
PON th The. latter all do t be removed, dow t 
when by th me ee ee a Y Bus igh oe & ape. 


S not altogether fo clear and 
bright, nor the affent a ready, ci 
ledge. For th | 
laft_ perceive t 
it confiders ; 
there muft b 






. 


not happen to the mind, that has its 


icy Uae ' faculty 


“. “agreement it feeks with the next inter, 
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facuity of perception left to a degree capable of diftiae 
ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye ( ha 
ean diftinély fee white and black) whether this ink amt 
this paper be all of a colour. If there be fight in ™ 
eyes, it will at firft glimpfe, without hefitation, perce! 
the words printed on this paper different from © 
colour of the paper: and fo if the mind have the fa cull] 
of diftinct perceptions, it will perceive the agreem@” 
or difagreement of thofe ideas that produce’ intuit 
knowledge. If the eyes have loft the faculty of fee ng ; 
er the mind of perceiving, we in vain inquite after 
quicknefs of fight in one, or clearnefs of perception © P 
shajcairencestte ON Pact ot Vane, Va 
Not fo clear, . §: 6 It is true, the perception produ 
~_*_ by demonftration ‘s alfo very clear, yet 1 
often with a great abatement of that evident‘luftre ay 
full affurance, that always accompany that’ which 1 @ 
intuitive; like a face reflected by feveral mirrors one § 
another, where as long as it retains the fimilitude # 
agreement with the object, it produces a _knowleag | 
but it is ftill in every fucceflive reflection with a leffente 
of that perfect clearnefs and dittin@tnefs, which is'in § 
firft, till at laft, after many removes, it has a great ™ 
ture of dimnéfs, and is not at firft fight fo knowabe 
efpécially to weak eyes. This it is with Knowledle 
ynade out by a long train of proof. + oa 
Fachilep $s 7 Now, in every ftep réafon. malt 
SO, eon nonin Senay lee a ae 
ain Io : +a4a]% 


uitive knowledge of that agreement of 


at 







| 


diate idea, which it ufes as a proof: for if it were 


fo, that yet would need a ptoof; fince without the 
ception of fuch agreement or difagreement, there J 
‘knowledge produced.” if it be perceived by itfelf, hy 
intuitive knowledge :, if it cannot be perceived by i#© 
there is need of fome intervening idea, as a comm), 


meafure to {how their agreement or difagreement. ” 
which it-is plain, that every ftep in reafoning that PP 
‘duces knowledge has: intuitive certainty ; ‘which W 
‘the mind perceives, there is no more required, bu 
remember it'to make the agreement or difagreemeM, 
Se ite adatida. oe oa ae 3 ; Ce TRIE al iD 77 ™ 


é 


me 
é Fi 


Cy a8 _ Degrees of Knowledge, | 73 
the ideas, concerning which we inquire, vifible and cer- 
tain. So that to make any thing a demonftration, it is 
neceflary to perceive the immediate agreement of the in- 
tervening ideas, whereby the agreement or difagreement 
of the 


two ideas under examination ( whereof the one is 
always the firft, and the other the laft In the account) 


is found,. This intuitive perception of the agreement 
or difagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each ftey 
and progreffion of the demonftration, muft alfo be car- 
ried exactly in the mind, anda man muft’be fure that 
no part is left gut: which becaufe in long deductions, 
and the ufe of many proofs, the memory doés not always 
fo readily and exactly retain ; therefore it comes to pafs, 
‘that this is more j 


> me mperfect than intuitive knowledge, 
and men embrace of, 


ten falfhood for demonftrations. 

§. 8. The neceffity of this intuitive know- Hidiob the 
ledge, in each ftep of {cientifical or demon- 
{trative reafoning, gave occafion, 1 imagine, “ex precog. 
to that miftaken axiom, that all reafoning pred 

-€¢ ai fs Diibe 3 . 
was ** ex precognitis & preeconceffis ;7? 
which how far it is miftaken, I fhall have occafion to 
flow more at large, when I come to Ga ee 
ons, and particularly thofe propofitions which are 
maxims ; and to fhaw that it ig by a miftake, 


that they are fy foundations of all our 


t I pofed to be the 
Knowledge and Fedbiinge 


_ §- 9. It has ‘been generally taken for Déniuhia’, 

granted, that ™Mathematicks alone are Capa- tion not li- 

ble of demonftrative certainty: but to have mired to 

fuch an agreement or difagreement, as may quantity, 7 
Intuitively" be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
= Privilege of the ideas of number, extenfion, and figure 
: alone, ‘It may poffibly be the want of due method and 
Application in us, and not of fufficient evidence in things, 
that demanftration has been thought to have fo little to 
do in other parts of knowledge, and been {carce fo much 
a8 aimed at by any but mathematicians. For whatever - 
ideas we have, Wherein the mind can perceive the 
Immediate agreement or difagreement that is between 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge; 
and where it can perceive the agreement or difagree- 
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ie 
apreement or difagreement they have with any interme 
diate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonftratio” 
which is not limited to ideas of extenfion, figure, nui” 
ber, and their modes. + - 
aes A §. 10. The reafon why it has been get 
Why ithas rally fought for, and fuppofed to be only? 
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| itt thofe, I imagine has been not only the a 
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ment of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of t 
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: 'neral ufefulnefs of thofe fciences; but 97 
caufe, incomparing their equality or excefs, the moe 
of numbers have every the leaft difference very clear 
perceivable; and though in extenfion, every the } cat 
excefs is not fo perceptible, yet the mind has found 
ways to examine and difcover demonftratively the J¥ ; 
equality of two angles, or extenfions, or figures: 4% 
both thefe, i. e. numbers and figures, can be fet do¥ 
by vifiblé and lafting marks, wherein the ideas unde 
confideration are perfectly determined ; which for 
moft part they are not, where they are marked only 
namesand.words- 

-§. 11. But in other fimple ideas, whofe modes 4? 
differences are made and counted by degrees, and 
| quantity, we have not fo nice and accurate a diftinci® 
i of their differences, as to perceive and find way%. 


i meature their juft equality, or the leaft differences. | * 
thofe other fimple ideas, being appearances of fen 
tions, ‘produced in us by the fize, figure, number, 4, 


motion of minute corputcles fingly infenfible; thei @ 
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ferent degrees alfo depend upen the variation of for! 
or of all thofe caufes: which fince it cannot be obferyy, 
‘by us in particles of matter, ‘whereof, each is too fudky 
to be perceived, it is impoffible for us to have any eM 
meafures of the different degrees of thefe fimple ide? " 
For fuppofing the fenfation or idea we name whit¢t 
be produced in us by a certain number of globuy 
which, having a verticity about their own centres, fi” 
upon the retina of the eye, with a certain degree 0 iy 
tation, as well as progreflive fwiftnefs; ir will bO : 
eafily follow, that the more the pia parts of *% 
body are fo ordered, as to reflect the greater numbe 
globules of light, and to give them the proper Os 
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Ch. 2. Degrees of Knowledge. 75 
which is fit to produce this fenfation of white in us, the 
more white will that body appear, that from an equal 
{pace fends to the retina'the greater number of fuch cor- 
pufcles, with that peculiar fort of motion. I do not fay, 
that the nature of light confifts in very fmall round glo- 
bules, nor of whitenefs in fuch a texture of parts, as 
gives a certain rotation to thefe globules, when It reflects 
them; for I am not now treating phyfically of light or 
colours. But this, I think, I may fay, that I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceiy how bodies without us can any 
ways affect our fenfes, but by the immediate contact of 
the fenfible bodies themfelves, as in tafting and feeling, 
or the impulfe of fome infenfible particles coming from 
them, as in feeing, d fmelling; by the diffe- 
rent impulfe of w caufed by their different 
fize, figure, ariety of fenfations is Pro- 
uced in us. eo xeh 
_ §. 12. Whether then 


. they be globules, or no; or whe- 
ther they have a verticity ab their 


hearing, an 
hich parts, 
and motion, the y 


ed froma body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which. pro~ 
: the fenfation of whitenefs in us; and poffibly too, 
the quicker that peculiar motion is; the whiter does’the 
body appear, from which the greater number are reflect. 
| ed, ‘as is evident in the fame piece of paper put in the 
 fun-beams, in the fhade, and ina dark hole; in each 
Of which it will produce in us the idea of whitenefs in 
far different degrees, ed 
| $93." Not Knowing therefore what number of par- 
ticles, nor what motion of them is fit to produce any 
Precife degree of Whitenefs, we cannot demonftrate the 
Certain equality of any two degrees of whitenefs, becaufe 
we have no certain ftandard to meafure them by, nor 
means to diftinguith every the leaft rea] difference, the 
only help we have being from our fenfes, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is fo great, as 
¢0 produce in the mind clearly diftinct ideas, whofe dif- 
erences can Tetained, there thefe ideas or 


: 1 be perfectly 
_  Cclours, as we fee in different Kinds, as blue and red, 
; as are 
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are as capable of demonftration, as ideas of number aft 
extenfion. What I have here faid of whitenefs an? 
colours, I think, holds true in all fecondary qualiti¢ 
and their modes. , Be ees 
Senfitive  §, 14. Thefe two, viz-intuition and 
knowledge  monftration, are the degrees of our kno 
of pen ledge; whatever comes fhort of one of the 
exience. __-with what affurance foever embraced, is DU 
faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaft in all gen@ 
ral truths. There is, indeed, another perception of Ut 
mind, employed about the particular exiftence of fini’ 
beings without us; which going beyond bare probabl 
lity, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the for 
going degrees of certainty, paffes under the name ® 
nowledge. There can be nothing more certain, tha? 
that the idea we receive from an external object is 
our minds; this is intuitive knowledge. But wheth@- 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in OV 
minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the exi® 
ence of any thing without us, which correfponds to th 
idea, is that, whereof fome men think there may be" 
queftion made; becaufe men may have fuch ideas 
their minds, when no fuch thing exifts, no fuch obj 
affects their fenfes. But yet here, think, we are pi? 
vided with an evidence, that puts us paft doubting: 
Y afk any one, whether he be not invincibly con{e 
to himfelf of a different perception, when he loak: 
the fun by day, and thinks on it by night; when he 
tually taftes wormwéod, or fmells a rofe, or only thin? 
on that favour or odour? We as plainly find the dif” 
rence there is between an idea revived in our minds ? 
our own memory, and actually coming into our nif 
by our fenfes, as we do between any two diftinét ide@ 
If any one fay, a dream may do the fame thing, and 4! 
thefe ideas may be produced in us without any exte 
objects ; he may pleafe to dream that I make him 1 
an{fwer; 1. That it is no great matter, whether I rem? 
this {cruple, or no: where all is but dream, reafoni#e 
and arguments are of no ufe, truth and knowledge ® 
thing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manile, 





difference between dreaming of being in the fire, 7) 
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Ch. 2, Degrees of Knowledge. 77 
being actually init. But 
© fceptical, as to maintai 
tually in the fire is nothin 
‘Thereby certainly know, 
tually exifts without us ; 
ding that pleafure or 
tion of certain objects 
Ceive, or dream that 


yet if he be refolved to appear 
n, that what I call being ac- 
g but a dream; and we cannot 
that any fuch thing as fire ac- 
_ I anfwer, that we certainly 
pain follows upon the applica 
to us, whofe exiftence we per- 
We perceive, by our fenfes; this 


tual deas from them, and allow thefe 
three degrees of knowledge, ViZ. intuitive, demonftra- 
tive, and fenfitive: jn cach of which there are different 
evidence and certainty. 
§. 15. But fince our knowledge is found. Knowledge 
oyed about, our ideas only, not always 
from thence, that it is - clear, where 
S : ideas; and that where theideas are 
Our ideas are clear and diftine, or obfcure °* 
» Our knowledge will be {0 too? To which 
anfwer, no: for our knowledge confifting in the per 


3; V. g.a man that 
ngle, and of equa- 
‘ity to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
rid, may-yet have but a very obf{cure perception of 
their. agreement, and fo have but a very obfcure know. 
ledge of it. Butideas, which by reafon of their obfcy- 
TARE OF otherwife, are confufed, cannot produceany clear 
or difting knowledge ; becaufe as far as any ideas are 
> 40 far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whe- 

pret Bree or difagree. Or to exprefs the fame 
thing In a Way lefgs apt to be mifunderftood ; he that 
hath not det € words he ufes, cannot 


ermined ideas to th 
m ke Propofitions of them, of Whofe truth he can be 
tain ; 
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§.sip K NOwLEncE, as has been faid, lying int he 
&. perception of theagreement or difagreememt © 
of any of our ideas, it follows from hence, that, | 


Nofarther . Firft, we can have knowledge no_ farth¢ 
than wehave. than we have ideas. |... a 
ideas. §. 2. Secondly, that we have no know, 


2. No farther ledge farther than we can have perception? 
than we can mee 


peceivetheir their agreement or difagreement. Whicl” 
‘agreement or perception being, 1. Either by intuition, ® ~ 
difagree- the immediate comparing any two ideas? 
ey: or, 2. By reafon, examining the agreeme®, 
or difagreement of two ideas, by the intervention % — 
fome others; or, 3. By fenfation, perceiving the exit 
encé of particular things: hence it alfo follows, = 
papier nate iy Thirdly, that we cannot have 4 fe 
knowledge Intuitive knowledge, that fhall extend itfe} 
extends itfel€ to all our ideas, and all that we would kno¥ — 
es) are} about them; becaufe we cannot exami” 
all our ideas, 29d perccive all the relations they have oP — 
; to another by juxta-pofition, or an imme 
diate comparifon one with another. Thus. having thee 
ideas of an obtufe and an acute angled triangle, bol — 
drawn from equal bafes, and between parallels, I can, 2? — 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be th” 
other, but cannot that way know whether they be equ? 
or no; becaufe their agreement or difagreement. in eque — 
lity can never be perceived by an immediate compari” 
them: the difference. of figure makes their parts inc® 
pable of an exact immediate application ; and therefo% 
there is need of fome intervening qualities to: meafu 
them by, which is demonftration, or rational knowledg” 
sat i" §. 4. Fourthly, it follows alfo, from w” — 
ey is above obferved, that our rational kno¥e 
knowledge, ~ ledge cannot reach to the whole extent af 
our ideas: becaufe between two di ae 
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79 
ideas we would examine, we Cannot always find fuch 


mediums, as we can connect one to another With 
intuitive knowledge, 
and wherever that fai 
and demontftration, BP 
§. 5. Fifthly, fenfitive knowledge reach- 
ing no farther than the exiftence of things knowledge : 
actually prefent to our fenfes, is yet much machin 
narrower than either of the former. : 
§. 6. From all which it is evident, that 6. Ouslatetys 
the extent of our knowledge comes notonly _ ledge there- 
fhort of the reality of things, but even of forenarrower 
the extent of our own ideas. Though our oe wis 
knowledge be limited to our id Data a 
mor exceed them either in extent or perfection; and 
though thefe be very narrow bounds, in refpect of the 
extent of al] being, and far fhort of what we may ; 
Imagine to.be in fome even created underftandings, not 
tied down to the dull and narrow information which is to 
© received from fome few, and not very acute ways of 
Perception, fuch as are our fenfes ; yet it would be well 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, 
and there were hot many doubts and inquiries concern 
S we have, whereof We are not, nor I believe 
avd De in this world tefolved. Neverthelefs I do. 
Hot queftion but that human knowledge, under the pre- 
Nees of our beings and conftitutions, may . 
er than it has hitherto been, if 
and with freedom of mind, employ 
and labour of thought, in improvin 


: ailcovering truth, which they do for the 
+ wounng or lupport of falthood, to maintain a fyftem, 


an, 
in all the parts of the deduction ; 
ls, we come fhort of knowledge 


aie 
5+ Senfitive 


iNtereft 


> OF Party, they are once engaged in. But yet 
faction "be pie I may, without injury to human per- 


onfident, that our knowledge would never 
Wwe might defj 


¢ might arife’ con. 
ave the ideas of a {quare, a 
ct, perhaps, fhall never be 

toa fquare, and Certainly 
. Know 


cerning any of them, Weh 
Circle, and equality ; and y 
@ble to fing 3 circle equal 











_ upon my principles it cannot be proved that there is a fpiritual fub 
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know that it is fo. We have the ideas of matter al 
thinking *; but poffibly fhall never be able to know, wh@ 
ther any mete material being thinks, or no; it b 


ele 
eT py 

a 
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‘* Againft that affertion of Mr. Locke, that poffibly we fhall never’ 
able to know whether any mere material being thinks or no, &c. 
bifhop of Worcefter argues thus if this be true; then, for all that w 
Know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have a powel | 
thinking: and, if this hold, then it is impoffible to prove a fpiritual 3 
ftance in us from the idea of thinking: for how can we be affured by % 
ideas, that God hath not given fuch a power of thinking to mattet] 
Gifpofed as our bodies are? efpecially fince it is faid +, <* That, in rep® 
** of our notions, it is not much more remote from our comprehenfio? © 
“* conceive that God can, if he pleafes, fuperadd to our idea of matte 
*« faculty of thinking, than that he fhould fuperadd to it another 
** flance, with a faculty of thinking.” Whoever afferts this can 0 
prove a fpiritual fubftance in us from a faculty of thinking, becaule 
cannot know, from the idea of matter and thinking, that matter fo 
pofed cannot think: and he cannot be certain, that God hath not fra be 





the matter of our bodies fo as to be capable of it. . ae 
To which Mr. Locke £ anfwers thus: here your lordfhip argues, os 
in us. ‘Io which, give me leave, with fubmiffion, to fay, that I thiske 
may be proved from my principles, and I think J have done it; and @ 
proof in my book ftands this: rit, we experiment in ourfelves thin 
‘The idea of this aétion or mode of thinking is inconfiftent with the 04 
of felf-fubfiftence, and therefore has a neceffary connexion with a fupP™ 
or fubje&t of inhefion: the idea of that fupport is what we call fubstan@ 
and fo from thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a think?” 
fubitance in us, which in my fenfe is a fpirit. Againft this your lf 
fhip will argue, that, by what I have faid of the poffibility that God m4! 
if he pleafes, fuperadd to matter a faculty of thinking, it can nevel |” 
proved that there is a fpiritual fubfance in us, becaufe, upon that 1% 
pofition, it is poflible it may be a material fubftance that thinks in us _ 
grantit; but add, that the general idea of fubftance being the fame € 6” 
where, the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking, joined 
makes it a fpirit, without confidering what other modifications it has. 47” 
whether it has the modification of folidity, orno. As, on the other #73” 
fubftance, that has the modification of folidity, is matter, whether 1% ‘ 
the modification of thinking, or no. And therefore, if your lord#y” 
means by a {piritual, an immaterial fubftance} I grant I have not pro ye rs 
nor upon my principles can it be proved, (your loradhip meaning, %), 
think you do, demonftratively proved) that there is an immateria ae 
fiance in us that thinks. ‘Though I prefume; from what J have 4), 
about this fuppofition of a fyftem of matter, thinking |} (which there 
monftrates that God is immaterial) will prove ic in the higheft d@ 


+ Effay of Human Underftanding. B. 4.°C. 3. §. 6. a 
ft In hisfirft letter to the bifhop ot Worcetter, . ~"s 
| B. 4. C. 10, §. 16, én 

prove 











“probable, that the thinkin 


Vou, H, 
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g fubftance in us is immaterial, But your lords 
1p thinks not probability enough, and by charging the want of demon- 
ftration upon my principle, that the thinking thing in us js immaterial, 
Your lordthip fee 


ms to conclude it demonttrable from had of philo- 
phys That demonftration | thould with joy receive from your lordthip, 


ty and religion aré 

ithout it, as I have fhown *, yet it would be a 
owledge in nature and philofophy. 

To what I have faid in my book, to fhow that all the gteat ends of Te. 
igion and morality are fecured barely by thedammortality of the foul, with. 
Out a neceflary fuppofition that the foul is immaterial, I crave leave to 
add, that immertality may and fhall be annexed to that, 
Nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apoftle exprefly declares 
1n thefe words, + For this corruptible mult put on incorruption, and this 
mortal muft put on immortality, 

. Ung the word {pirit for a thinking fubftance, without €X« 
cluding materiality out of it, will be thought ton gteat a liberty, and fuch 
as deferves cenfure, becanfe ] leave immateriality out of the idea I make 
Ita fign of, J readily Own, that words fhould be {paringly ventured 
On in a fenfe Wholly new; and nothing but abfolute neceflit 


we can produce no ex- 


which in its own. 


ie J 


: ve great authorities to juftify 
me, - ¢ foul is agreed, on all hands to 


4 that in us which thinks. 
; 00k into the firh book of Cicero’s Tufculan queftions, 
and into the fixth book of Virgil’s neid, will find, that thefe two great 
men, who of all the Romans beft underftood philofophy, thought, or at 
leat did not deny the fou] to be a fubtile matter, which might come under 
the name of Abra, Orignis, or 


: ether, and this foul they both of them called 
Piritus: in the not ich. ; 


» It is plain, they included only thought 
total exclufion of matter, Whether they 
ay; that is not the queftion ; but whether 
ey called an active, thinking, fubtile fub- 
£y excluded only 8tofs and. palpable matter, fpi- 
1K that nobody wil] deny, that i any among the Ro- 
Mans can be allowed to {peak Properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who 
may moft fecurely be depended on for its and one of them {peaking of 
Un Teget artus; and the other, Vita contine- 
tur corpore & {pirity, Where it is plain, 
rally ever Where) only grofs matter that may be fe! 
Pears by thefe Words, Si cor, aut fangnis, aut cereby 
pret eft Corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore; fi anima eft, forte 
om 3 fi Ignis, extin vetur, Tufe, net. lore. ry, Here Cicero 
ae cs fae to 1gnis and anima, i. e, aura, or breath, And-the foun- 
ne 3 0 ‘ at his dikingtion of the foul, from that which he calls corpus 
fastiy fe: ic oe 4 little lower in thefe words, ‘Tanta ejus tenuitas ur 
thi. nation , wine te : Or Was it the heathen world alone that had 
2d, Solomon himfelf, aks after the 
falleth the fons 9 men, befallerk beatts; 
as the one dieth, {> dieth 


t and'handled, as ap- 


-B44C, 3+ §. 6. t 1 Cor, xy, $3. 


t Eccl, iii, 19, 
G 


~ tranflate 


Y Corpus, he means (as gene- 


um eft animus; certe, 
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‘Means a thinking fubftance, I muft diffent from your lordfhip, and #7” 
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tranflate the Hebrew word nvm here, for fo I find it tranflated the vel 
next verfe but one*; who knoweth the fpirit of man that goeth upware 
and the fpirit of the beaft that goeth down to the earth? In which places! 
is plain, that Solomon applies the word ny, and our tranflators of hi@ 
the word {pirit, to a fubftance, out of which materiality was not w ony 
excluded, unlefs the fpirit of a beatt that goeth downwards to the ear 
be immaterial. Nor did the way of {peaking in our Saviour’s time val) 
from this: St. Luke tells us +, that when our Saviour, after his refurrettio’ 
ftood in the midi of them, they were affrighted, and fuppofed that th 
had feen metus, the Greek word which always anfwers fpirit in Englilli 
and {fo the tranflators of the Bible render it here, they fuppofed that the) 
had.feen a fpirit. But our Saviour fays to’them, behold my hands at 
my feet, that it is I myfelf; handle me and fee; for a fpirit hath not fe 
and bones, as you fee me have. Which words of our Saviour put 
fame diftinétion between body and fpirit, that Cicer did in the plae 
above-cited, viz. That the one was a grofs compages that could be #7 
and handled; and the ether fuch as Virgil defcribes the ghoft or foul ¢ 
Anchifes, | o F sa cg 
Ter conatus ibi collo darebrachia circum, - 
‘Ter fruftra comprenfa manus effugit imago, a 
: Par levibus ventis volucrique fimillima fumno t.. . a 
I would not be thought hereby to fay, that fpirit never does fignily® 
purely immaterial fubftance. In that fenfe the feripture, Drake it, {pea 
when it fays Godisa fpirit; and in that fenfe I have ufed it; and in th 
fenfe I have proved from my principles that there is a fpiritual fubstancty 
and am certain that there is a {piritual immaterial fubftance: which i ” 
humbly conceive, a diret anfwer to your ‘lordfhip’s queftion in the PY 
ginning of this argument, viz. How we come to be certain that there 4 
{piritual fubftances, fuppofing this principle to be true, that the fimpe 
ideas by fenfation and reflection are the fole matter and foundation of # 
our reafoning? But this hinders not,-but that if God, that infinite, ™ 
‘nipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, fhould pleafe to give to a bh: A 
of very fubtile matter, fenfe and motion, it might with propriety of {pect 
be called f{pirit, though materiality were not excluded out of its comple 
idea. Your lordfhip 1g, ie It is faid indeed elfewhere|], that it i8 T 
pugnant to the idea of fenfelefs matter, that it {hould put into itfelf fen 
perception, and knowledge. But this doth not reach the prefent ca? 
which isnot what matter can do of itfelf, but what matter prepared by ® 
omnipotent hand can do. And what certainty can we have that he } fe 
not done it? We can have none from the ideas, for thofe are given up 
this cafe, and confequently we can have no certainty, upon thefe prin®™ 
ples, whether we have any fpiritual fubftance within us or not. a 
Your lordfhip in this paragraph proves, that, from what I fay, we © 
have no certainty whether we have any fpiritual fubftance in us or OG 
Tf by fpiritual fubftance your lordthip means ani immaterial fubftance 
us, as you ipeak, I grant what your lordfhip fays is true, that it a 
not upon thefe principles be demonttrated. But I muft crave leave © 
fay at the fame time, that upon thefe principles it can be proved, to" 
higheft degree of probability. If by {piritual fabftance your lordht 


* Eccl, iii, ar. + Che xxiv. 37. $ Lib, VIL |) B, 4.C. 10 65 
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that we cant have 4 certainty, upon my principles, that there is a {piritual 
vOKance in us, In fhort, my lord, upon my principles, i.e, from the 
idea of thinki i 


UDitance, This thinking fubftance, which has been from 
Preved to be immateria). = I 
thinking fabftance, which, whethe 2 
ance, cannot. be infallibly demonftrated from our ideas ; 


iit may be proved, that it is to the higheft degree pro- 
able that it is immaterial, ; 


- Again, the bifhop of Worcetter undertakes to prove from Mr, Locke’s 
Principles, that ye may: be certain, «© That the firft eternal thinking Be- 
** ing, Or omnipotent Spirit.cannot, if he would, give to certain fyftems 
** of ‘created fenfible matter, Put together as he fees fit, fome degrees of ; 
** fenfe, Perception, and thought.” > . 
To which Mr, Locke has made the following anfwer in his third letter. 
Our firlt argument T take to be this; that according to me, the know- 
ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in general bein 
afolid fubftance, and Our idea of body a folid extended figured fubitance; 
: inking, J confound the idea of matter 
with the idea of a fpirit - ich |. niwer, 0,.n0 more than I con. 
f an horfe,' when I fay that matter 
3 and that an. horfe js a material 
ce With fenfe and {pontaneous motion. 
(| Uheidea of matter 33 ‘ a folid fubftance; wherever there is 
< fuch afubttance, here j the eflence of mnatter, whatever other 
~ Qualities, not Contained in that eflence, it thal] pleafe God to fuperadd to 
&xa od creates an extended folid fubftance, without the 
fuperadding: any thing § it, and fo we may confider it at reff: to 
+ Dut it has {till the effence of matter : 
ants, with all. the excellencies of vegtta- 
d beauty, Which is to found ina rofe or peach tree, &c, 
above the effence of matter, in-general, but it is fill but matter: to other’ 
Parts he adds fenfe and fpontaneons Motion, and thofe other properties 
that are to be found in an elephant, . Hitherto jt is not doubted but the 
Power of G may go, and that the pro a peach or an 
clephane, fuperadded to Matter, change not the’ Properties of matter; but 


Matter js in sthefe things Matter fill, But if one venture to go one flep 
arther and fay, G » and volition, 


» “70d may: five to matter thought, reafon , 
a8 Well as fenfa and {pontaneous Motion, there are men ready prefently to: 
imit the Power of the omnipotent Creator, -and tell us he cannot do it; 
€caufe it deftroys the effence, or changes the effential Pp i 

ter. 'To ake good which aflertion , they have ng More to fay, but that 
' thought ang teafon are not included j I grant it ; 
it€ver exe Hency, not contained in its eflence, be fuperadded to 
Matter, it doe not ves it an extended 
; ; of matter: and.if 

Sreater Perfection, fuperadded to fuch a fubftance, dettroys 

the effence of matter, What will be the effence of matter in-a plant 
!y wh Properties far exceed thofe of a mere extended folid 
ubftance ? 

But it ig fa 


Stant it; b 


Perties of a rofe, 





tther urged, that We cannot concejye how matter can think, 
BE to argue from thence, that God therefore Cannot give-to 
G 2 


matter 
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matter a faculty of thinking, is to fay God’s omnipotency is limited ©) 
narrow compafs, becaufe man’s underftanding is fo; and brings 0°) 
God’s infinite power to the fize of our capacities. If God can give 
power to any parts of matter, but what men can account for from” 
effence of matter in general; if all fuch qualities and properties mutt ce™ 
theeffence, or change the effential properties of matter, which are (0! 
conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the natural © 
quence of that effence ; it is plain, that the effence of matter is deftroy 
and its effential properties changed, in moft of the fenfible parts of 
our fyftem. For it is vifible, that all the planets have revolutions 9 
certaim remote centres, which 1 would have any one explain, or ma 
ceivable by the bare effence, or natural powers depending on the 
of matter in general, without fomething added to that eflence, w 
cannot conceive ; for the moving of matter in a crooked line, or H°™ 
tration of matter by matter, is all that can be faid in the cafe; eith® 
‘which itis above our reach to derive from the eflence of matter of 
in general ; though one of thefe two muft unavoidably be allo ved © 
fuperadded in this inflance to the eflence of matter in’general. The 5 
nipotent Creator advifed not with usin the making of the world, a°%— 
ways are not the lefs excellent, becaufe they are paft finding out. 
In the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not dow 
be wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, will obferve 
lencies and operations in this part of matter, which he will not fin 
tained in the effence of matter in general, nor be able ta concei¥ 
they can be produced by it, And will he therefore fay, that the 
_ of matter is dedvoyed in them, becaufe they have properties and opel” 
not contained in the effential properties of matter as matter, nor e%p?” 
by the effence of matter in general? | oF 
Let us advance one ftep farther, and we fhall in the animal worl?” 
with yet greater perfections and properties, no ways explicable) 
effence of matter in general. If the omnipotent Creator had not? %y 
aided to the earth, which produced the irrational animals, quality 
{urpafling thofe of the dull dead earth, out of which they were made 
fenfe, and fpontaneous motion, nobler qualities than were before 
had {till remained rude fenfelefs matter; and if to the individuals ® «4 
fpecies he had not fuperadded a power of propagation, the fpecies oy” 
rifhed with thofe individuals: but by thefe effences or properties © . 
fpecies, fuperadded to the matter which they were made of, the cH" 
properties of matter in general were not deftroyed or changed, 4” 
than any thing that was in the individuals before was deitroyed of aj 
by the power of generation, fuperadded to them by the firft bene” 
of the Almighty. | ge 
In all fuch cafes, thd faperinducement of greater perfettions an® yg 
qualities deftroys nothing of the effence or perfe€tions that wel i 
before; unlefs there can be fhowed a manifeft repugnancy berwee™ 
but ali the proof offered for that, is only, that-we cannot concel 
matter, without fuch  fuperadded perfections, can produce fuch ©) 
which is, in truth, no more than to fay, matter in general, or €Y°"G 
of matter, as matter, has them not; but is no reafon to prove, 1 » 
if he pleafes, cannot {uperadd them to fome parts of matter, U f f 
be proved to be a ¢ontradi¢tion, that God thould give to fome Pay 
_ matter qualities and perfeétions, which matter in general has not} 
we cannot conceive how matter is invelled with them, or how Jt"! 7 
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j ell as philofophy ; 
y can advance any thing more in favour of {ce ticifm, 


>. n the prefent fubjeét of the power of thinking and 
felf-motion, beftowed by Omnipotent power in fome parts of matter. the 
objection to this is, I cannot conceive how matter thould think, What 
is the confequence? Ey ©» God cannot give it a power to think," Let 
this ftand for a good reafon, and then Proceed in other cafes by the fame. 
ou cannot conceive how matter can attract matter at any diftance, much 
lefs at the diftance of 1,000,000 miles ; ergo, God cannot give itfuch a 
Powers you cannot Conceive how matter fhould feel, or move itfelf, or 
affet an immaterial being, it; ergo, God cannot give it 
fach powers : which is ineffeg to deny Stavity, and the revolution of the 
Planets about the fan; to make brutes mere machines, without fenfe or 
*POntaneous Motion; and to allow man neither fenfe nor voluntary motion, 
tus apply this rule one degree farther, ou cannot conceive how 

an extended folid fubftance thould think, therefore God cannot make it 
unk : can-you conceive how your own foul, or any fubftance, thinks? 


You find indeed that you do think, and fo do I; but 1 want to be told 
how the action of thi 8, I confefs, is beyond my 


: inking is performed: thi 

Conception ; and J Would be glad any one, who cenceives it, would ex. 
Plain it to me, God, I find, has given me this faculty; and fince I can- 
not but be cony} 


nced of his power in this inftance, which though I every 
ronraht €Xperiment inmyfelf, yet I cannot Conceive the manner of ; what 
Would it be 


Tefs than an ‘j : : beh 
ite cafes, onky fea an infolent abfurdity, to deny his power in other 


ro ays ells reafon, becaufe I cannot conceive the manner how ? 
> ° €xplain this Matter a little farther: God has created a fubitance . 
: : > 4 Lolid extended fubitance. Is God bound to give 
it, befides being, 4 power of ation? that, 1 thin body will fay : he 
therefore may leave it in a ftate of inattivity, me a be _neverthelefs 
a fubftance ; for a@ion js Not neceffary to the being of any fubftance that 

od does Create, God i de to exift, de novo, 
an Immaterial fubftance, Which wil] not lofe its being ofa fubftance, 
though God fheuld beftow’ on ir nothing more but this bare being, with. 
any.activity at all, Here are now two diftinae fabitances, 
Now » the other immaterial 


; and if it be 
without giving 
tis plain, that nei. 
} “an move itfelf- how, I would afk, why Omnipotency can- 
NOt give C0 either’ of thefe fubftances, which are equally in a ftate of per- 
fect Inactivity, the fame power that it can 8ive to the other? Let it be, 
“*0F example, that of fpontaneous or felf-motion, which is aypower that it 


Ww 


¥ the fame reafon j 
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is fuppofed God can give to'an unfolid fubftance, but denied that he@ 

ive to folid fubftance. * 

If it be‘afked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in refe 
to the one rather than the other of thefe fubftances? all that can be 
to it is, that they cannot conceive, how the folid fubftance fhould eve 
able to move itfelf. And as little, fay I, are they able to conceive, ™ 
a created unfolid fubftance fhould move itfelf. But there may be 
thing in an immaterial fubftance, that you do not know. I grantit; 
in a- material one too: for example, gravitation of matter towards m4 
and in the feveral proportions obfervable, inevitably fhows, that the 
fomething in matter that we do not underftand, unlefs we can conc®, 
felf-motion in matter; or-an inexplicable and inconceivable attraGtio® 5 
matter, at Ree or incomprehenfible diftances: ir muft there 
be confeffed, that there is fomething in folid, as well as unfolid fabftan® 
that-we do not undérftand! . But this we know, that they may each ° 
them have their diftinet beings, without any aétivity fuperadded to He 
unlefs you will deny, that God can take from any being its pow? 9 
acting, which it is probable will be thought too prefumptuous for any” 
to do; and I fay, it is as hard to conceive felf:motion in a created 17 | 
terial, as in a material being, confider it how you will: and there . 
this is no reafon to deny Omnipotency to be able to give a power OF Ty, 
shotion to a material fubftance, if he pleafes, as well as to an imroat f 
fince neither of therm can have it from themfelves, nor can we con” 
how it'can be in either of them. : , 

' The fame is vifible in the other operation of thinking; both thefe # 
ftances may be made, and exiit without thought; neither of them 14 — 
¢a have the power of thinking from itfelf; God may. give it to eith@ 
them, ened 


ing to the good pleafure of his omnipotency ; and inW 
éver of them it is, it 1s equally beyond our capacity to conceive 
cither of thefe fubftances thinks.’ But for'that reafon, to deny tha 
who had power enough to give them both a being out of nothing, © 
the fame omnipotency, give them what other powers and perteétio! 
pleafes, has no better foundation than to deny his power of creatiov, 
cafe we cannot conéive how it js performed: and there, at lait, th 
of reafoning muft terminate. . a 
‘That Omnipotency cannot make a fubftance to be folid and not (gj 
at the fame time, I think with due reverence we may fay; but that 4’ 
fubftance may not have qualities, perfections, and powers, which b 
natural or vifibly neceflary connexion with folidity and extenfion, ¥. 
much for us (who are but of yefterday, and-know nothing) to be p? 
in. If God cannot join things together by connexions inconceiv4 
vs, we muft deny even the confiftency and being of matter itfelf; 
every particle of it having fome bulk, has its parts connected by w4 
conceivable to us, So’ that all the difficulties that are raifed agaiO™ 
thinking of matter, from our ignorance, or narrow conceptions, ftand 
at all in the way of the power of God, if he pleafes to ordain it 103 4, 
prove any thing againft his having a€tually endued fome parcels of ™ y 
fo difpofed as he thinks fit, with a facu!ty of thinking, till it 7 
fhown, thatit contains a contradiétion to fuppofe it, ; ah 
Though to me fenfation be comprehended under thinking in S% i 
yet, in the foregoing difcourfe, I have fpoke of fenfe in brutes, as Oo 
from thinking; becaufe your lordfhip, as I remember, {peaks of enle 
brutes, But here I take liberty to obferve, that if your lordfhip v7 | 
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87 
¢ fenfation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give 
els of matter a power of perception and thinking; or that all 
animals have } i 


immaterial, and confequently, according '9 your lordthip, 
7M Mortal fouls, as well as men; -and to fay that fleas and mites, &c. have 


* men, will poffibly be looked on as going a great 
‘Way to ferve an hypothefis, 


ave been pretty large in making this matter plai 
{fo forward to be 


ftow har cenfures or names on the 


n, that they who are 
differ from them, ma 


Opinions of thofe who 
Y confider whether fometimes they are not more due 
to their own; and that they may be perfuaded a little to temper that heat, 
which, fappofing the truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they 
i ht to lay what imputations they pleafe on thofe who would 
airly ¢ : unds they ftand upon. For talking with a fuppofi- 
tien and infinuations, that truth and knowledge, nay, and religion tug, 
ftand and fall with their fyftems, is at beft bat an imperions way of beg. 
ging the queftion, and afluming to themfelves, under the pretence of zeal 
or the caufe of God, a title to infallibility, J, j¢ very becoming that 
men’s zeal for truth fhould 80 as far as their Proofs, but not 80 for proofs 
themfelves, He that attacks received opinions with any thing but fair 
erguments, may, [ Own, be juftly fufpested not to 
led by the love of truths; but the fame May be {aid 
defends them, i in 


en, and not the exa. 
hea “the imputation of {cepticifm, 
uations to render what T have writ fufpected, fo fre. 
bouts u, that were the Sreat bufinefs of al] this pains you have been at 
oe me, has made me fay t Us‘much, my Ord, rather as my fenfe of 
7 ites to eftablith truth 1N Its full force and beauty, than that I think 
© world will heed to have any thing fid to it, to make it diftinguith 
‘ween your lordthip’s and my defign in Writing, which therefore { fe, 
nt of the reader, and return.to the argument in 


3 | °faid, T take to bea ful} anfwer to all that; our lord. 
thip would infer from idea of satter, of liberty, of identity, and from 
You afk, How can my idea of liberty agree 
dies can Sperate only by motion and impulfe? Ant. 
Potency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve 
Micheee cea 6 It is true, I fay, ¢« + That bodies Operate by im- 
a a hothing elfe, And fo I thought when I writ ir, 
the #4 dies Other Way of their Operation. But am fince convinced b 
: a 3 ous J vis ewton’s incomparable book, that it is too bold a 
aS ee to limit Gog’. Point by my narrow concep. 
2 € ter towards matter, by Ways unconceivable 

Rot only a demonftration that G i 


I od can, if he Pleafes, put into 
our ided of ays er pe yiation, above what can be derived from 
T can be ex ained by w at we know o 
alfo an Unqgueftionab} Q 3 Neue 
oO. 


ftance, that he has done 


haba i : n the next edition of my book, I Will take care to 


age rectified, 


* if Anfiver, + Effay, Ba. Ch, 9, §.1t. 
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_natural power of matter. “If that be your ae Nek my lord, I nevet 
a bi 


. fay; and that being granted, the anfwerto your queftion is eafy; 
“if Omnipotency can give thought to any folid fubftance, it is not 


your lordfhip, want of perception is an effential property of matt?! 


“maining. From whence you infer, that God cannot beftow on aDy 
y 
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As to felf-confcioufnefs, your lordthip afks, * What is there like?® 
confcioufnefs in matter? Nothing at all in matter as matter. But 
‘God cannot beftow on fome parcels of matter’ power of thinking, 
with-it felf-confcioufnefs, will never be'proved by aking, + How is 1th 
‘fible to apprehend that mere body fhould perceive that it doth per 
‘The weaknefs of our apprehenfion I grant in the cafe: I confefs as 
as you pleafe, that we cannot conceive how a folid, no, nor how 
folid created fubltance thinks; but this weaknefs of our apprehent 
reaches not the power of God, whofe weaknefs is flronger than any &* 
in men, — : Py = 

Your argument from abftraction we have in this queftion; ¢ If it™ 
be in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be fo impoffible) 
fuch organized bodies as the brutes have, to enlarge their ideas by %) 
ftraGtion? Anf. This feems to fuppofe, that I place thinking witht” 


mor fuppofe, that all matter has naturally in it a culty of thinking 
the direct contrary, But if you mean that certain parcels of 1 
ordered by the Divine power, as feems fit to him, may be made capa 
yeceiving from his omnipotency the faculty of thinking; that, ind 


conceive, that God may give that faculty in a higher or lower deg af) 
it pleafes him, who knows what difpofition of the fubjett is fuited t0” 

a particular way or degree of thinking. eps "1 ie 

_ Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of # 
ter with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thofe words of ™ 
|| where I fhow, by what connexion of ideas we may come to knows © 
God is an immaterial fubftance. ‘They are thefe, «©The idea of an € a 
<< actual knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the Yi 
** vention of the idea of matter, and of its aCtual divifion, divifibl™’ 
«* and want of perception,” &c. From whence your lordfttip thus 4", 
** Flere the want of perception is owned to be fo effential to matte 
God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. Anfw. Perceptio® iy 
knowledge in that one eternal being, where it has its fource, it is 
mutt be effentially infeparable from it; therefore the aGtual want 0 
ception in fo great a part of the particular parcels of matter, is a 

ftration, that the firit being, from whom perception and knowledge ! 
feparable, is not matter: how far this makes the want of percept 
edfential property of matter, I will not difpute ; it fuffices that it ! 
that perception is not an effential property of matter; and therefore 
cannot be that eternal original being to which perception and kno’ 
areeffential, Matter, I fay, naturally is without perception: erg 


God does not change the effential properties of things, their natt 


of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking. i 
tules of logic, fince my days, be not changed, I may fafely deny cle 
fequence. for an argument that runs thus, God does not; ergo, 4 
not, I was taught when I firlt came to the univerfity, would n¢ 
For I never faid God did; but, tt ‘+ That L fee no contradictio® 


* yt Anf + Ibid, ft Ibid. ff aft Letter, ** ah? 
: +t B, 4e yi 3. §, 6, _ 
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** that he thould, if he pleafed, git 
“© faculty of thinking ;” and 1k 


89 
€ to fome fyftems of fenfelefs matter a 
now nobody before Des Cartes, that 
Was any contradiction in it, So that 
at worit, my not being able to fee in matter any fuch incapacity, as makes 
At impoffible for Omnipotency to beftow on it a faculty of thinking, 
makes me oppofite only to the Cartefians, For, as far as I have feen or 


heard; the fathers of the chriftian church never pretended to demonftrate 
that matter was incapable 


to receive a power of fenfation, perception and 
thinking, from the hand of the omnipotent Creator, Let us therefore, if 
you pleafe, fuppofe the form of your argumentation right, and that your 
lordthip means, God cannot: and then, if your argument be good, it 
Proves, that God could not give to Balaam’s afg a. power to fpeak to his 
mafter as he did; for the want of rational difcourfe being natural to that 
i ordthip to call it an effential property, and 
then God cannot change the effential properties of things, their nature 
: Demaining; whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with all his omnipo- 
“ens give to an afs a power to fpeak as Balaam’s did. 
ou fay, * my lord, You do not fet bounds to God’s omnipotency : 
for he may, if he Pleafe, change a body into an immaterial fubftance, 
%+ €. take away from a fubftance the folidity which. it had before, and 
which made it matter, : 


: a faculty of thinking, which it 
ich makes it a fpirit, the fame fubitance remaining, 
€ remains nor, y is not changed into an immaterial 
ne folid fubftance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, 
and an immaterial fab is not a change. of. one thing 
VO. 
, OF material fubftance into an immate. 
Hal, letius obferye thefe dittin& ¢o i 
1 . 


take away from.a folid fyb. 
: which a material fubftance or body ; 
ie elt an Immaterial fubftance, i.e. a fubfance without foli. 
ee p But this Privation of one quality gives it not another; the bare 
taking away a lower or Jefs Noble quality 
nobler ; that mutt : 4 


does not give it an higher or 
duit be the gift of God. . For the bare privation ofone, and 
a meaner quality, 


aiydne wilt owe be the pofition of an higher and better; unlefs 
ay, that co itation, or the Ower of thinking, refults from 
the nature of : P BRING 


ubftance it lf; which if ; a 
ftance, thera Re Cs which if ir do, then ae ie Sab: 


upon your lone rate ecg OF a power of thinkin 
OFaihip’s own pring} i i ti 2ce wi 
the faculty of thitin Principles, is an immaterial fubftance mdtnont 
Range Pext place, you will not deny, but God may give to this fub. 
nee thus deprived of folidity, a faculty of thinking ; for you fuppofe 
‘ Pable of that, by being made immaterial ; Whereby you allow, 
cee hamerical fubltance may be fometimes wholly incogitative, 
rte power of thinking, and at other times perfeétly COgitative, 
Fuithe a Aer of thinking, ‘ ; 
- 1 '2 YOU will not deny, but Goa CaN give it folidity aud make it 
Saee again, For, I Conclude, it will a be denied, ‘that God can 
ake it es ra it was before, , Now Crave leave to atk yourlord- 
idity woe eviNS Biven to this fubftance the facult of thinkin 
after folidity was taken from it, cannot reftore to it folidity again, stihl 
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_ ho other ufe, than to gain a victory over me: a thing methinks, fo. 
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out taking away the faculty of thinking ? When you have refolved # 
my lord, you will have proved it impoffible for’God’s omnipotence” 
give a folid fubftance a faculty of thinking ; but till then, not hav 
toved it impoflible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny 
he can do what is in itfelf poflible ; which, as I humbly conceive, 15% 
‘bly to fet bounds to God’s omnipotency, though you fay here * De 
not fet bounds to God’s omnipotency. . — 
_ If T fhould imitate your lordfhip’s way of writing, T fhould not omit” 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, Deum Hs 
bis ponere, ‘re tollere: and then add, that Iam certain you do not i 
he promoted the great ends of'religion and morality. For it is with 0 
candid and kind infinuations as thefe, that you bring in both + Hom 
and { Spinofa into your difcourfé here about God’s being able, #” 
pleafe, to give to fome™ arcels ‘of matter, ordered as he thinks ™ 
facuty of thinking: neither of thofe authors having, as appears by,™! 
paflages you bring out of them, faid any thing to this queftion, no 
ing, as it feems, any other bufinefs-here, bat by their names fkilfuy 
give that character to my book, with which you would recommend #7” 
~ the world, ses igh: . a 
I pretend not to inquire what meafure of zeal, nor for what, g@ 
your lordthip’s pen in fuch a way of writing, as your’s has all along 
with me: only I cannot but confider, what reputation it would giv’, 
the writings of the fathers of the church, if they fhould think Ly 
required, or religion allowed them to imitate fuch patterns, But Got” 
thanked, there be thofe amongft them who do not admire fuch way’ 
managing the caufe of truth or religion ; they being fenfible that if 
one, who believes or can pretend he hath truth on his fide, is th 
authorized, without proof, to infinuate whatever may ferve to prejue | 
men’s minds againft the other fide, there will be great ravage mage 
charity and praGtice, without any gain to trath or knowledge ; ani 
the liberties’ frequently taken’ by difputants to do fo, may have bee? 
caufe that the world in all ages has received fo much harm, and fo 4 
advantage from controverfies in‘religion, - a 
Thefe’are the arguments which your lordfhip has brought to ‘com 
one faying in my book, by other paflages in it; which therefore being 
bnt argumenta ad hominem, if they did prove what they do not, a 5 
beneath your lordthip, that it does not deferve one of your pages. 
queftion is, whether God ¢an, if he pleafes, beltow on any parcel of 
ter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. _ 
fay, || you look upon a miftake herein to be af dangerous con ty 
as to the great ends of religion and morality. If this be fo, my lo 
think one may well wonder, why your lordthip has brought no argu 
to eftablith the truth itfelf which you look on to be of fuch dang® 58 
confequence to be miftaken in; but have {pent fo many pages only 
perfonal matter, in endeavouring to fhow, that I had inconfiftenci® 14 
iny book ; which if any fach thing had been fhowed, the queftion we 
be ftill as far from being decided, and the danger of miftakin abou 
as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been faid. If the or tt 
your lordthip’s care of the great ends of religion and morality have 8 


d. id ao 
nent : 
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you think ft neceffary to: clear this queftion, the world has reafon tocon- 
alte thete is little be faid againtt that propofition which is to be found 


im my book, Concerning the poflibility, that fome parcels of matter: might’ 
be fo ordered by*Omni 


mnipotence, as to be endued: with a faculty of think~ 
ing, if God fo pleafed ; fince your lordfhip’s concern for the promoting 
Phe great ends of religion and morality, has not enabled you to: Bees 
one argument againit a Propofition that you think of fo dangerous confe- 
quence to them, 


And here I crave leave to’ obferve, that though in your title page you 


promife to prove, that My notion of ideas is inconfiftent with itfelt; (which 
if it were, jt could hardly be prove 


elfe) and with the articles of the chriftia : ‘ 
along have been to prove me, in fome Paflages of my book, lnconfiftent 
with myfelf, without. having fhown any propofition in my book incon- 
ftent with Y article of the chriftian faithic-2 : Re 
I think your lordthip has i 
owns but it is fu 
fo promote religion, eligion, founded on revela- 
fon. 1 fhall fer down your lordthip’s words, that they may be confider- 
ed: yon fay, * thar you are ini 


an give immortality to a 
very much from the evidence 

if it depend wholly upon God’s giving that, which of its 

cwn nature it is not capable’ of, &¢, So likewife you fay, + If a: man 
‘nnot be certain, but that matter may think, (as I affirm) then what be- 
Comes of the oul’s immateriality (and confequently immortality) from its 
Operations ? But for all this, fay I, his affurance ‘of faith remains on its 
- bafis, Ow you appeal to any man of fenfe, whether the finding the 
doth itty Of his own Principles, which he Went upon, in point of reafon, 
* A aneh the Gredibility of thefe'fundamental articles, when they 
are Confidered pure ¥ as matters of faith? For before, there was a natural 
credibility in them on acount of reafon ;: but by going on wrong grounds 
doubt ay? al that is loft, and infead of being «certain, he is mote 
Fat af get ever ANGE che evidence ‘of faith fall fo much-thort of 
Wat of reafon, it mutt needs have lels effec upon men’s minds): whien the 
ubferviency of reafon is taken Way; as it muft be when the grounds of © 
>Y teafon are vanifhed, » is it at all probable, that he who finds 
ftand firs oeecive him in fuch fundamental points, {hall have his faith 


me pages farther where, from fome 

rdfhip fays, £ you cannot but obferve, thar we have 

-0 Certainty upon my grounds, that felf-confeioufnefs depends upon an 

) ance, and confequently that a material fub. 

ys according to my rinciples, have felf-confcioufnefs init; at 

leatt, that I a i the contrary, hereupon your lordthip 
lds me confider, whether this 


f ; doth not a little affect the whole article 
ef the refurreGtion, _ hat does all this tend to, but to make the world 
7 an Anfwer, t 2d Anfiver, t Ibid, 


belicye* ; 


believed? It is very fit and credible to be believed, if reafon can d 


letter * made ufe of again, and ferioufly enlarged as an argue 
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believe that T have leffened the credibility of the immortality of the 8 
and the refurrection, by faying, that though it be mof highly proba” 
that the foul is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be dem 
{trated ; becaufe it is not impoflible to Gad’s omnipotency, if he plea 
to beftow upon fome parcels of matter, difpofed as he fees fit, a facultf 
thinking? age 
iiawons accufation of my leflefling the credibility of thefe articl® 
faith, is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the 
abates of its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (whi 
the fuppofed proof from reafon and philofophy of its immortality) ca 
be demonttrated from natural reafon : which-argument of your lordfhipy 
bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that divine revelation abate?” 
its credibility in all thofe articles it propofes, proportionably as hum 
reafon fails to fupport the teftimony of God. And all that your Jord!” 
in thofe paffages has faid, when examined, will, I fuppofe, be fou 
import thus much, viz. Does God propofe any thing to mankin 


ftrate it to be true, But if human reafon come fhort in the cafe, 
cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby leffened ; which is in 
to fay, that the veracity of God is not a firm and fure foundation of 
to rely upon, without the concurrent teftimony of reafon; i, e. with © 
rence be it fpoken, God is not: to be believed on his own word, UM 
what he reveals be in itfelf credible, and might be believed without 7” 
If this be a way to promote religion, the chriftian religion, in 
articles, am not forry that it is not a way to be found in any of my,@y 
ings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I should think def 
to) have other titles than bare fcepticifm beftowed upon it, and ¥ 
have raifed no {mall outcry againft any one, who is not to be fuppo 
he in the right in all that he days, and fo may fecurely fay what he ple 
Such as I, the profanum vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we ¥ 
examine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, though what 
faid fhould fubvert the very foundations of the chriftian faith, ~ Cae 
What I have above obferved, is fo vifibly cantained in your Jord, 
argument, that when I met with it in your anfwer to my firlt letter 
feemed fo ftrange for a man of your lotdthip’s chara@er, and in a@ “ff 
in defence of the doétrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perM 
myfelf, but it was a flip of your pen: but when I found it in your fe” 


weight to be infifted upon, I was convinced, that it was a principlé 
you heartily embraced, how little favourable foever it was to the af y 
of ths chriftian religion, and particularly thofe which you underto™ 
defend, ya 

I defire my reader to perufe the paffages as they ftand in your 
themfelves, and fee whether what you fay in them does not amou” i 
this that a revelation from God is more or lefs credible, according ~ 
has a ftronger or weaker confirmation from human reafon.. For, - ed 

1. Your lordthip fays, t+ you do not quettion whether God ca? 64 
immortality to a material fubftance; but you fay it takes off very ih 
from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God's 
that, which of its own nature it is not capable of, a 


* od Anfwer, woe ah Anteer. 
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To which T reply, any one’s not being able to demonitrate = ot 2 
immaterial, takes off pot very much, nor at all, from the . essary 
its immortality, if God has revealed that it thall be oe 5B “=H 
the veracity of God is a demonftration of the truth of what : as ate af 
and the want of ‘another demonftration of a propofition, se a a ; 
ttratively trie, takes not off from the evidence of it. For w rss the vo 
Clear demonitration, there is as much evidence as any trath can hes 1d 
that is not felf-evident, God has revealed that the fouls of eta 
Wve forever, But, fays your lordthip, from this apr aes of its 
very much, if it depends’ wholly upon God’s giving t ie Seal 
Own nature it is not capable of, i.e. The revelation and te Becks "son 
o-*s much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon the goo a sik 
of God, and cannot be demonttratively made out by natural rea os Fox 
the foul is immaterial, and Confequently in’its own nature immortal, 
i © meant by thefe words, which of its ia 
pable of, to make them to the purpofe. For the who “i 
of your lordthip’s difcourfe here, is to prove, that the foul cannot 
material, becaufe then the evid 


énce of its being immortal would be very 
much leffened, Which is to fay, that it is not as credible upon divine’ 
revelation, that a material fubflance fhould be immortal, as aa immate- 
tial; or which is all one, that God is hot equally to be 
he declares, that a material fubftance fh: i 
clares, that an i i 


€ after the refurrection, as well as 
es your lordthi believe the eternal 

thefe more than of the other, beeain you think you can 
Prove it of one of fon, and of the other not? Or can 
Wine revelation in. the cafe, doubt of one of 
an the other f think this ropofition lefs credible, that 
“men, after the refurreétion, gall live for ever; than this, 
the fouls of men fhall, after the refurreétion, live for ever? Kor that 
€ muft do, if he thinks ; 


$ either of them is lefs credible than the other, If 
9, reafon is to be 


1 confulted how far 
Credit of divine teftim 


God is to be believed, and the ‘ 
ony muft receive its force tron the evidence of rea - 
fon; which is evidently to take 
in all 


away the credibility of divine revelation 
at 2 evidence of a a fails. ‘And how 

mach fach a principle as this tend#*to the fupport of the doétrine of the 
mnity, or the Promoting the chriftian religion, I thall leave it to oom 
lordthip to confider, wis 
Lam yt fy Well read in 
were their Spinions in this 


Hobbes or Spinofa, ast 
think your lordthip’ 


Matter. Burt offibly there be.thofe; who will 
S authority of more ifs to them in the cafe, than thofe 
jutly decried names; and be glad to find your lordthip a epaita of the 
Pracles of re afon, {0 little to the advantage of the oracles of divine. reye. 
lation. This at leat, I think 

tom of th 


» May be fubjoined to the Words at the bot. 
bite, wcxt page*, Thar thofe who have 
"Credibility of th 


gone about: to leff=q the 
© alfticles: of faith, which evi 
they are Jef; credible, 


idently: they. do, who fay 
annot be made out demonttratively 
¥ Natural reafon, h 


ght to fecure feveral of thesarticles 
* at Anfwer, 


0 be able to fay, what 


‘« 


of 











| parable unien of foul and body to eternity: and I perfuade my 


. difeover in the nature of things how it is, be that which, your lore® ag 


-lordfhip as’ firmly believes the imimortality of the body after the rely 
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‘of the chriftian faith, efpecially thofe of the trifity, incarriation, 20 
furre&tion of the body, which are thofe upon the account of which*" 
‘prought by your lordfhip into this difputes 2 Boe! 
{ fhall not trouble the reader with your lordfhip’s endeavours, 
following words, to prove, that if the foul be not.an: immaterial fub ips 
itcan be nothing but life; your very firlt words vifibly confuting a?” 
‘you alledge to that purpofe, they are, * If the foul be a material fubfta™ 
it is really nothing but life; which is to fay, That if the foul be 
fubftance, it is ‘not really a fubftance, but’ really nothing elfe DY 
‘affeGtion of a fubftance; for the life, whether of a material or imma 
fubftance, is not the fubftance itfelf, but an affection of it. Be 
| 2. You fay, t+ Although we think the feparate ftate of the foul # 
‘death, is fufficiently revealed in the feripture; yet it creates a grea® | 
ficulty in underftanding it, if the foul be nothing but life, or a may 
‘fubftance, which muft be diffolved' when life is ended. For, if me 
be a material fubftance, it muft be made up, as others are, of the com, 
‘of folid and feparate parts, how minute and invifible foever they be-_ 
what is it which fhould keep them together, when life is gone? 
it is no eafy matter to give an account how the foul fhould be cap?” 4 
‘immortality, unlefs it be an immaterial fubftance; and then we kno” 4 
folution and ‘texture of bodies cannot reach the foul, being of a CH 
‘nature. * . : pies . 
Let it be as hard a matter as it will, to give an account what ite 
fhould keep the-parts of a material foul together, after it is feparate@” = 
‘the body ; yet it will be always as eafy to give an account of it, as 2 
an account what it is that fhall keep together a material and im 
fubftance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account 


I hope, does not, with your lordfhip, weaken the credibility of af 


{0¥ 


ee 
uae 


the men of fenfe, to whom your lordthip appeals in the cafe, do 
their belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that d 

I thought heretofore (and by your lordthip’s permiffion would 1" 
ftill) that the union of the parts of matter, one with another, 15 35° 9 
in the hands of God, as the union of a material and immaterial fubi BS 
and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the evide™™ 4. 
immortality, which depends on that union, that it is no eafy man | 

give an account what it is that fhould keep them together: though ™ y 
pending wholly upon the gift and-good pleafure of God, where the’ 
ner creates great difficulty in the ufderftanding, and our reafon | 


pofitively fays, leffens the credibility of the fundainental articles 
refurrection and immortality. i 

But, my lord, to remove this objection a little,-and to fhow ® 
{mall force it is even with yourfelf; give me leave to prefuime, 1 


tion, as any other article of faith; if fo, then it being no caly OW 
ivean’account what it is that fhall keep together the parts of 2 ™ i 
oul, to one:that’ believes it is material, can no.more weaken the (ad 
lity of its immortality, than the like difficulty weakens the credibly 
the immortality of the body. For, when your lordhhip thall find eh 
eafy matter to give an account what it is, befides the good pleaf 


* ht Anfwer, + Ibid. 


Ch. 3, 


God, Which fhal] keep together th parts of our material bédies to ctet.. 
nity, or even foul and body, I doubt not but a 


Exiey 


ere it not that the w 


{he warmth of controverfy 
up thofe Principles themfelves (when th 


t of Human. Knowledge. 9§ 


ny one who fhall think the 
nd it as eafy to give an account what it is thac 


“ Matter alfo together to eternity, 


1S apt to make men fo far 
ey will ferve 
in others, I thould wonder 


ty to underftand 
inute parts of a material foul, when life is 


Not an _eafy matter to give an account how the 
foul thall be Capable of i; i 


. Natural teafon, 1 
courfe tends, as is evide hat is already fet down; and will be» 
more fully made ‘out ‘by what your Io 
there needs no fuch proof 

Other fenfe, 

I thought 
this truth, th 


think it will: and is it 
f, again 
to light thr h 
heen teafon with 
"he foul ; 
how the foul thoura wor ates. That 
tubftanc anpaae 
of thofe q Ulties, ¢}, Ut crave ] 


n be Pre 
ofthe body, "Mortal, which 


But, if jt Were not. 
reach othe 


taly to 
accordin 


9 Your Principles, mutt 
: at Create lefs difficuls ; 


O, 


how it wae ee eXPlained, an it. was 
thow it Was, i 


: ile, that yon thoy make ufe of it here 
ft the article of life imm 


ShtQe Lam Ture thee octets eet sa ip’s would. 
r articles of eae cca Principle of your lordthip’s won 


ve a account ho 


unlefs it be an immaterial fubfante 3} 


as if it were ealy to give an Account by 
AOW it could be. Fo, to this it is that all this your dif 
is evident by w i 


tdthip fays in other Places, though — 
» fince it would all be nothing againft me in any 


other places afferted, and infifted on 
of divine revel 


ates ation was the lef to be-believed, 
ng itfelf Created great dj 


culty in the underftanding, and 
1d, no ealy, matter tg 

us, as I take jt» i 
that were mere matters of faith, as F 
your~ 


an immortality, that. Chriit hath broughe 
ough the Sofpel, and heither Was, nor could be made out by 
n Out revelation > i 


Ou wall fay, you {peak only of 


. It is No.eafy matter to givean account 
A = ould be capable of i; i 
; Tr 


it be an immaterial 
ere is not any one » 
Out the manner how 4 ma- , 
Well reach the. immortality. 


fave to fay, that th 


Cc o not as 


i Our-natural reafon finds «it. not-fo.« 
thole myfteries ate; and which therefore, . 


h be lefs credible than other articles, 
that yo y € underft. ding. For your Jordfhip fays,: 
by his y +7 at any man of fenfe, Whether to a man, who thoughe 
tality oe ae he eould from atural grounds demonftrate the immor-« 
pont ‘a ye the finding the "Ncertainty of thofe Principles he. went 
by natuiat rent on, 1.e. the Nding he coul ot certainly prove i¢ 
article, x seat doth not caken the credibility of that fundamental 
humbly Sones re ulidered a8 a matter of faith ? Which, in effea 
that cannog Be Ye, amounts to this, that a Propofition divinely fevealed 
an: which fe Y Natural reafon, is lefs Credible than one lat 
Fence be jr fae =? come very lite thort of this, with due reve. 
Polition the Po ee God is lefs to be believed when he affirms a pros | 
what ¢ be ve bi eae Patural reafon, than when he Propofes -: 


irect Contrary to which is my opinion, 
* 2d Anfwer, 


 @ 


z ‘though 











did demonttratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the ex¥ a5 
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though you endeavour to make it good by thefe following wordsi | 
the evidence of faith fall fo much fhort of that of reafon it mul 
have lefs effet upon men’s minds, when the fubferviency of reale” 
taken away; as it muft be when the grounds of certainty by reafon 
vanifhed, "Is it at all probable, that he who finds his reafon deceive — 
in fach fundamental points, fhould have his faith ftand firm and un) 
able on tHe account of tevelation? Than which I think there are 2 
plainer words to be found out to declare, that the credibility of 4a 
teftimony depends on the natural evidence of probability of the ching” 
receive ‘eit revelation, and rifes and falls with it; and that the trub™ 
God, or the atticles of mere faith, lofe fo much of their credibility 
they want proof from reafon: which if true, revelation may come 07, 
no credibility at all. For if, in this prefent cafe, the credibilit 
ropofition, the fouls of men fhall live for ever, révedled in the fonP,, 
be leflened by confeffing it cannot be demonftratively proved from 1%, 
though it be afferted to be moft highly probable: muft not, by the, 
rule, its credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural reafon fhowe 
be able to make it out to be fo much as probable, or fhould place t™! 
bability from natural principles on the other fide? For, if mere W7 4) 
demonttration leffens the credibility of any propofition divinely 1&Y" 
muft not want of probability, or contrary probability from natural 1 
quite take away its credibility? Here at Jatt ir muft end, if in any 
cafe the veracity of God, and the credibility of the truths we recetv® 
him by. revelation, be fubjeéted to the verdiéts of human reafon, “ 
allowed to receive any acceflion or diminution from other proofs, F 
of other proofs of its certainty or probability. _ acl 
If this be your lordfhip’s way to promote religion, or defend its 4 

I know not what argument the greateft enemies of it could We 4 
effe€tual for the fubverfion of thofe you have undertaken to def 
being to refolve all revelation perfectly and purely into natural reals, 
bound its credibility by that, and leave no room for faith in other 
than what can be accounted for by ratural reafon without revelatio™ 
Your lordfhip + infifts much upon it, as if I had contradicted Wj 
have faid in my eflay, by faying } that upon my principles it ca”) 
demonftratively proved, that it is an immaterial {ubitance in us that ft 
however probable it be, He that will be at the pains to read that 9 
of mine, and confider it, will find, that my bufinefs there was €) 
that it was no harder to conceive an immaterial than a material {UP ig 
and that from the ideas of thought, and a power of moving of & 
which we experienced in ourfelves, (ideas originally not belo? 
matter as matter) there was no more difficulty to conclude ther? 
immaterial fubftance in us, than that we had material parts. voit 
of thinking, and power of moving of matter, 1 in another place |e 


an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of {pitt se 
ftriételt fenfe; in which fenfe { alfo applied it to’ the foul, in the 234 
of.my eflay.; the eafily conceivable pofiibility, nay great probabil 0! 
the thinking fubitance in us is immaterial, giving me fufficient 
for it: in which fenfe I fhall think I may fafely attribute it to * Py 
ing fubftance in us, till your mpm Siti have better proved i 
words, thatt is impoffible it fhould be immaterial, For | only M0 


* ad Anfwer, + ak Anfwer, =f -By ay Co 23" 
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itis poffible, ;, 


} &. involves. no ‘ContradiGtion, that 
immaterial {pirit, fhould, if he pleafes, Zive to fo 
S he thinks 
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God, the omnipotent 
me ‘parcels of matter, 
s 4 power of thinking and moving ; ic 

: dued with a power of thinking and motion, might 
Perly be Called {pirits. j i 


» 1 ContradiftinGion to unthinkin 
7. Prefume; there is no manner of contradi€tion, 
Juttified my ufe of the Word fpirit, in that fenfe, fro 
©f Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word fpiritus, from whence 
dpirit is derived, to the foul as a thinking thing, without excluding ma. 
UEOtit, bes whic your lordthip replies, * That Cicero, in 
18 Pufculan Queftions, fuppofes the foul not to be a finer fort of body, 
dy——That he calls the body the 
t nd fays, that wife man’s bufinefs is to draw off 
's foul from his body. An then your lordthip concludes, as js ufual, 
$ it poflible now to think fo reat a man. looked on the 
nodification of the » Which mutt’ be at an end with life? 
48 impoffible that a m of fo 800d fenfe as Tully, when he 
©tpus or body for the g i 
C 


m the authorities 


a endeavouring to perfuade 
oO Knowled ged that, truly great 
he was, are not Wont fo manifettly ty Contradiét themfelyes, 
ett i ification of the body of 


to examine, whether the « 


a man was immortal, when that body itfelf - 
Was Mortal: and therefore, that which he Teports as | icwarchtis’s Opinion, 
Ne difmiffes j th °ginning without any more ado, c, ry, But Cicero’s 
wit ‘s direa, Plain, and feng le luquiry, viz, What the foul Was? to fee 
ether thence he Could difcover its immortality, _ But in all that 
Neourfe is firft 1: 
much of his 


E K of Vafeulan Queftions, where he lays out fo 
| 'S Teading ang reafo : 
thought thar € foul 


ns there is nor one fyllable fhowing the leat 
. u ; ; t a . 
direéily to ihe contrary, a8 an immaterial fubftance; but many things 


nfes he ufes + corpus 
rts of aman; and js pofitive that 
CY In this fenfe, taken ‘for the human body, he 
© prifon of the foul: an an, j 


: ays: an, inftancing in Socrates 

Sec 8 glad of a fair PPortunity to Set out of it. But he no where 
YS anyfach thing a Calls not matter in general the prifon 

2 Word of being feparate from it. 

i 


foul js hot, like other things here below, 
dee tion of the elements, ch 
St 


WO grofs elements, ¢ 


+3 


arth and water, from being — 
“ar and pofitive : but b 
Of Bet: for in fome places he {peaks doubtful 
Ot air or fire, ima fit animus, ignifve, nefcio, 
agtees with Pa ius, thar, if it be at all ef 
1t; Inflammata an; i 
8 


in; beyond 
ly, whether 


© 25. And 
“mentary, it is, 
“+ Inflamed air; and for this he gives feven 

*10, 19. And 


though he thinks it to be of 4 peculiar nature 
t ift Anfwer, 


Che 19, 22, 30, 31, &¢, 
Vou, If, 1 pep - 


anim 


of 
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of its own, yet he is fo far from thinking it immaterial, that he fays, c. 19 
‘that the admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous nature, will not bé | 
inconfiftent with any thing he had faid. . a 

. That which he feems moft to incline to is, that the foul was not at all 
elementary, but was of the fame fubftance with the heavens; which Anh | 
totle, to diftinguith from the four elements, and the changeable bodie® | 
here below, which he fuppofed made up of them, called quinta effenti: — 
That this was Tully’s opinion is plain from thefe words, Ergo animus — 
" (qui, ut ego dico, divinus) eft, ut Euripides audet dicere, Deus: & quh 
dem, fi Deus aut anima aut ignis eft, idem eft animus hominis. Nam ub 
illa natura cceleftis et terra vacat & humore; fic utriufque harum rerum 
humanus animus eft expers. Sin autem eft quinta quedam natura ab Arie 
totele indu@a; primum hec & deorum eft & animorum. Hanc nos fe 
tentiam fecuti, his ipfis verbis in confolatione hac expreffimus, ch. 29? — 
And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thofe his own words, which your — 
lordfhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his treatife 
De Confolatione, the foul not to have its original from the earth, or  — 
be mixed or.made of any thing earthly ; but had faid, fingularis eft igitul 
quedam natura & vis animi, fejun¢ta ab his ufitatis notifque naturis — 
whereby he tells us, he meant nothing bat Ariftotle’s quinta effentia’ 
_which being unmixed, being that of which the gods and fouls confifteds I 
he calls it divinum coélefte, and concludes it eternal; it being, as ™ 
fpeaks, fejunéta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it is cleal 
that in ali his inquiry about the fubftance of the foul, his thoughts we? — 
not beyond the four elements, or Ariftotle’s quinta eflentia, to look for 
In all which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary. | 
He was willing to believe (as good and wife men have always bee™, — 
that the foul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never thought? 
’ its immateriality, but as the eaftern people do, who believe the foul to be 
immortal, but have neverthelefs no thought, no conception of its imma — 
teriality. It is remarkable what a very confiderable and judicious authOl — 
fays * in the cafe. No opinion, fays he, has been fo univerfally received 
as that of the immortality of the foul; but its immateriality is a trutl? — 
the knowledge whereof has not: fpread fo far. And indeed it is extremely . 
difficult to let inco the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure fpirit. ‘I? 
the miflionaries who have been longeft among them, are pofitive 3% — 
All the pagans of the eaft do truly believe, that there remains fomethiNd - 
of a man after his death, which fubfifts independently and feparately {10% — 
his body. But they give extenfion and figure to that which remains; aot 
attribute to it all the fame members, all the fame fubftances, both folil@ — 
and liquid, which our bodies are compofed of. They only fuppofe haf 
the fouls are of a matter fubtile enough to efcape being feen or handled 
Such were the thades and manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And # 4 
is by thefe figures of the fouls, anfwerable to thofe of the bodies, in 
ph fuppofed Aineas knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchifes, in the ot a 
world. Pa 
This gentleman was not a man that travelled into thofe parts for bY 
pleafure, and to have the opportunity to tell ftrange ftories, collecte¢ 
chance, when he returned: but one chofen on purpofe (and he feems a 
chofen for the purpofe) to inquire into the fingularities of Siam. And P 
has fo well acquitted himfelf of the commiffion, which his epiftle dedic® 
- ‘a 













® Loubere du Royaume de Siam, T. 1; c.1g. §. 4. of 
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tory tells us he 


had, to inform himfelf exactly of what was moft remarkable 
there, that had we but fuch an account of other countries of the eaft, as he 
1a ‘given us of this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we fhould be 
much better acquainted than we are, with the manners, notions, and res 
ligions of that part of the world inhabited by civilized nations, who want 


Neither good fenfe nor acutenefs of reafon, though not caft into the mould. 
Of the logick and Philofophy of our {chools. 


to Cicero: it js plain, that in his inquiries about the 
foul, his thoughts went ot at all beyond matter. This the expreflions 

top from him in feveral places of this book evidently fhow. For 
€xample, that the fouls of excellent men and women afcended into hea- 


that they remained here on earth, c, 12. That the foul is 
lot, and warms the body: that, at its leaving the body, it penetrates, 
idés, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moift air:. that it 
ftops in the Tegion of fire, and afcends no farther, the equality of warmth 
and weight makin that its Pfoper place, where it is nourifhed and fut 
tained, with the Bie things wherewith the ftars are nourifhed and fufs 
tained, and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood it fhall there 
have a clearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, c. 1ge 
That the foul alfo from this height fhall have a pleafant and fairer pees 
of the globe of the earth, the difofition of whofe parts will then lie before i 
tin one view, c. 20, That it is hatd to detefmine what conformation, 
ze, and place; the foul has in the body : that it is too fubtile to be feen : 
that it is in the human body asin a houfe, ora veffel, or a receptacle, 
€.22. All which are €xpreflions that fufficiently evidence, that he who 


Pe them had not in his mind feparated materiality from the idea’ of the 
oul, 


«Tt may pee be replied, that @ great part of this which we find in 
Chap. 19, is faid upon the tinciples of thofe who would have the foul to 

© atlima inflammata, in amed air, I grant it. But it is alfo to be 
obferved, that in this rgth, and the two following chapters, he does not . 
Only not de 


sy? Dut even admits, that fo material a thing as inflamed air 
tay think, . 
The truth of the cafe in 


fhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe 


2, > when he fought in the nature of the foul itfelf 
rans to eftablith this his belief into acertainty of it, he found him- 
elf at a lofs. He confeffed he 


knew not what the foul was; but the not 

22. was no reafon to conclude it was 
the repetition of what he had faid in 
pia €pub. Concerning the foul. The argument, which, 
Srrowed from Plat 


0, he there makes ufe of, if it have any force in it, 
-Y Proves the fonl to be i 


b¢ immortal, but -more than, I think, your 

+ for it proves it to be eternal, and without 

Shae a8 well as without end: Neque nata certe eft, & zterna eft, 
= 


tom the faculties of the foul he c 
Original : but as to the fubftance of th 
“icourfe Concerning its faculties, c, 2 5. 38 
It; ©) 22. js not afham 
animus, j 


. Indeed from oncludes right, that it is of 
ne e foul, he at the end of this 
well as at this beginning of 
‘ ned to own his ignorance of what it is; Anima fit 
Gian Theat” nefcio ; nec me pudet, ut iftos, fateri nefcire quod nef= 
ipnis ft Od fi ulla alia de re obicura affirmare poflem, five anima, five 
ting ums, cum jurarem effe divinum, c. 25. So that all the cer- 
ainty he could. attain 


to about the foul, was, that he was confident there 
Hz was 
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was fomething divine in it, i.e, there were faculties in the foul that co” 
hot refult from the nature of matter, but muft have their original from’ 
divine power; but yet thofe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknY 
ledged might be placed in breath or fire, which, I think, your lord 
will not deny to be material fubftances. So that all thofe divine qualif® 
which he fo much and fo juftly extols in the foul, led him not, as ap 
fo much as to any the leaft thought of immateriality. This is demon” 
tion, that he built them not upon an exclufion of materiality out of ™ 
foul; for he avowedly profefies he does not know, but breath of ! 
might be this thinking thing in us: and in all his confiderations about! 
fubftance of the foul itfelf, he ftuck in air, or fire, or Ariftotle’s qui” 
effentia; for beyond thofe it is evident he went not. ee 
- But with all his proofs out of Plato, to whofe authority he defefs, 
much, with all the arguments his vaft reading and great parts could fu 
him with for the immortality of the foul, he was fo little fatisfied, { 
from being certain, fo far from any thought that he had, or could P. 
it, that he over and over again profefles his ignorance and doubt 0 
In the beginning he enumerates the feveral opinions of the philofop 
which he had well ftudied, about it: and then, full of uncertainty, 
Harum fententiarum que vera fit, Deus aliquis viderit ; que verifimilli® 
magna queftio, c. t1. And towards the latter end, having gone # 
all over again, and one after another examined them, he profeffes hi 
fill at a lofs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor what to determ 
Mentis acies, fays he, feipfam intuens, nonnunquam hebefcit, ob ea 
caufam contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. Itaque dubitans, cif¢ 
Spefans, hzfitans, multa adverfa revertens, tanquam in rate in mani” 
menfo, noftra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this argum™, 
when the perfon he introduces as difcourfing with him, tells him 
refolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality; Tully anfwers, © 9) 
Laudo id quidem, etfi nihil animis oportet confidere : movemur enim "4, 
aliguo acute conclufo; labamus, mutamufque fententiam clarioribus ¢* 
in rebus; in his eft enim aligua obfcuritas. i’; 
So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the fpirit of truth, that tho? 
the light of nature gave fome obfcure glimmering, fome uncertain 
of a future flate; yet human reafon could attain to no clearnefs, 10% 
tainty about it, but that ic was JESUS CHRIST alone, who had brous | 
life and immortality to light through the gofpel*. ‘Though we are 
told, that to own the inability of natural reafon to bring immortal 
light, or, which paffes for the fame, to own principles upon which 
immateriality of the foul (and, as it is urged, confequently its imme? 
lity) cannot be demonftratively proved, does leffen the belief of this 4 
of revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to light, 
which confequently the fcripture affures us is eftablifhed and made ¢é 
only by revelation. ‘This would not perhaps have feemed ftrangés 
thofé who are juftly complained of for flighting the revelation of the 8, 
pel, and theretore would not be much regarded, if they fhould contrat 
fo plain a text of {cripture, in favour of their all-fufficient reafon* 4 
what ufe the promoters of fcepticifm and infidelity, in an age fo ® 
fufpected by your lordfhip, may make of what comes from one Qf Y 
gteat authority and learning, may deferve your confideration. ¥ 


ai 


noes 


* 2 Tim, i. 10, 
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And thus, m 


lord, I hope, Ihave fatisfied you concerning Cicero’s 

opinion about. the foul, in his firft book of Tufculan queftions ; which, 
though I eafily believe, as your lordfhip fays, you are no ftranger to, veh 
umbly conceive you have not fhown, (and, upon a careful perufal o 


that treatife again, I think I may boldly fay you cannot fhow) one word 
1n it, that expreffes any thing like a notion in Tully of the foul’s imma; 
terality, or its being an immaterial fubftance, : ashes 

Tom what you bring ont of Virgil, your lordfhip concludes, at 
he, no More than Cicero, q 


oes me any kindnefg in this matter, being both 
afferters of the foul’s immortality, My lord, were not the queftion of 
the foul’s immateriality, according to cuftom, changed here into that o 
its immortality, which I 


am no lefs an afferter of than either of them, 
‘cero and Virgil do me all the kindnefs I 
ters and that was to fhow, that th i 


n, without any thought of its immateriality 3 and this the yerfes 
you yourfelf bring out of Virgil +, ’ 
ot cum frigida mors anim feduxerit artus, 
mnibus umbra locis adero; dabis, improbe, poenass 
confirm, as well as thofe I quoted out of his 6th book : and for this mone 
fieur dé la Loubere thall be my witnefs in the words above fet down out 
of him; where ‘he thows, that there be thofe amongft the heathens of our 


i fts of men departed did not die with the body, 
‘ Without thinkin them to be 


perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much 
more *ncomprehenfible to them than the former, And what Virgil’s no- 
fan Of the foul is, and that i 
u 


Corpus, when put in contradiftin@ion to the 
a? onifies nothing but the grofs tenement of 
dent from 


flefh and bones, As evi- 
ory ais verte of his neti 6. where he calls the fouls which yet 
Were Vifible, 
ere oats Tenu ‘ : 
Your lordthip’s ane cOtpore vitas 


t anfwer concerning what is faid Ecclef. xii. turns 
wholly 8Pon Solomon's taking the foul to be immortal, which was not 
what T queftioned : all that J guoted that place for, was to fhow, that 
fpirit in Englifh might Properly be applied to the for » without any nos 
page te immateriality, ag n was. by Solomonic, hts he 
thought the fouls of men to be immaterial, does little appear in that paf- 
age, where he fpeaks of the fouls of men and beafts together, as he does, 
Bat farther, what I contended for is evident from that place, in that the 
Word fpirit is there applied by our tranflators, to the fouls of beatts, which 
Your lordthip, | think, does ‘not rank amongft the immaterial, and confe~ 
quently immortal {pirits, though they have fenfe and {pontaneous motion, - 

eeu fay, Il If the fo 


ul be not of itfelf a free thinking fubftance, you - 
Ant. Thoug at foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment. 


old, ‘nor do to this day, fee 

; fora day of judgment ; yet in revelation, if thar 
fy, your lordthip, every one may fee a foundation for a day of 
; as politively declared it; though God has not 
Y wat tevelation taught ys, what the fubftance of the foul is: nor has 
te faid, that the foul cf itfelf is a free agent, Whatfoever any 
“treated fubftance is, ing itfelf, but is by the good pleafure of its 


+ Mneid, 4. 38 5. + uit Anfwer, {| Ibid. 
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Creator: whatever degrees of perfection it has, it has from the bout 
hand of its maker. Foy it is true in a natural) as well as a fpiritual !° 
what St. Paul fays, * Not that we are fafficient of ourfelves to think! 
thing as of ourfelves, but our fufficiency*is of God, ae 
But your lordfhip, as I guefs by your following words, woul 
that a material fubftance cannot be a ftee agent; whereby I fupp? 
only mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how a folid fubftanc 
begin, ftop, or change its own motion.’ To which give me leav' 
fwer, that when you can make it conceivable, how any created, fi 
endant fubftance can move itfelf, or alter or ftop its'own motion 
it muft to be a free agent; I fuppofe you will find it no hardeg for 
beftow this power on q folid than an unfolid created fubftance, T 
the place above quoted, + could not conceive this power to be 
thing but what was from eternity; Cum pateat igitur eternum 
Gtat feipfum moveat, quis eft qui hanc’naturam animis effe t 
neget? But though you cannot fee how any Created fubftance, 
not folid, can be a free agent, (pardon me, my lord, ‘if I put in 
till your lordthip pleafe to explain it of either, and fhow the mannet™ 
either of them can, of itfelf;:move itfelf or' any thing elfe) yet 1 dor 
think you will fo far deny men to be free agents, from the difficulty ad 
is to fee how they are free agents, as to doubt whether there be founa®™” 
enough for a day of judgment. = | * * an 
It is not for ‘me to judge how far your lordthip’s fpeculations 
but finding in myielf nothing to be truer than what the wife Solomo? ™ 
me, } As thou ‘knoweft not what is the way of the {pirit, not how 
' bones do grow in thé womb of her that is with child ; even’ fo thou ka?” 
hot the works of God, who maketh all things; I gratefully receive t 
rejoice in the light of revelation, which féts me at'reft in many A 
the manner wher¢of my poor reafon can by no means make out to me 
nipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in it’ no contradit®), 
fo that | readily believe whatever'Godhas declared, though my 
find difficulties in it which it canst mafter, As in the prefer 
God having revealed that there fhall be a’day of judgment, I thi 
foundation enough to conclude men are free enough to be made anit 
for their ations, and to teceive according to what they have done; aa 
_ How man is a free agent, furpaffes my explication of comprehenfiol: 4 
‘In anfwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke'l}, your lord{hip a 
** Whether from thefe words of our Saviour it follows,’ that ‘a {pi 
only an appearance? I anfwer,’No; nor do I know who: drew 1 
inference from them : but it follows, that in apparitions there is forme 
that appears, and that which appears is not’ wholly immaterial ; 42 
“this was properly called ms:d.«, and was often looked upon, by ‘th 
called it mvde'in Greek, and now call it fpirit in Englifh, to © 
ghott or foul of one departed; which I humbly conceive juftifies 1 of 
of the word {pirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether mate 
immaterial, Agnes, ek aa 
Your lordfhip fays, t+ That I grant, that it cannot upon thefe igh 
ciples be demonftrated, that the ipiritual fubftance in us is imma of 
from whence you concludé, ‘That then my grounds of certainty 
ideas are plainly given up. ‘This: being a way of arguing that you 


* 2Cor. iii. 5. + Tufculan, Queft. L. 1. ¢. 23, Ecclef 
yc. a Ve 39, = ¥* yf Anfwer, tt Ibid, } 5 
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impoflible for us, 
ideas, Without reve 
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by thé contemplation of our own 
lation, to difcover, whether omni- 
Potency has not given to fome fyftems of matter fitly 
difpofed a power to perceive and think, or elfe joined 
and fixed to matter fo difpofed a thinking immaterial 
fubftance : it being, in refpect of our notions, hot much 
more remote from our comprehenfion to conceive, that 


od can, if he pleafes, fuperadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that 


he fhould fuperadd to it another 
fubftance, with a faculty of thinking ; fince we know 
not wherein thinking confifts, nor to what fort of fub- 
ftances the Almi 


ghty has be 
power, which cann i 


» that the firft eternal think- 


» if he pleafed, Give to certain fyftems 
efs matter, 


put together as he thinks 

fit, fome degrees of fenfe, Perception, and thought: 

though, as I think, I have Proved, lib. iv. ch. ro. §. 14, 

&c. it is no lefs than a contradi@ion to fuppofe matter 

(which js evidently in its own nature void of fenfe and 

thought) fhould be that eternal firft-thinking being. 
at Certainty of knowle 


dge can any one have that 
tome Perceptions, fuch as, V. 8. ~pleafure and pain, 
fhould not be in fome bodies the 


mfelves, after a certain 

manner modified an Thoved, as well as that they fhould 
€ In an immaterial fubftance, upon the motion of the 
parts of body? Bo Y, as far as we can conceive, being 
able only to ftrike and affect body ; and motion, accord- 
Ing to the utmoft react being able to pro- 
‘hen we allow it to 
dea of a colour or 
Our reafon, go beyond our 


ly to the good pleafure of 


produce pleafure or 
found, we are fain 


to quit 
ideas, and attribut 


€ it’ whol 


make ufe of, I hay 
all fee the force o 





© often had occafion to confider it 
f this argument, I acknowled 
: P principles be demonftr 
Propofition to be £ Ife, that certainty confifts 
agreement or di 


» and cannot after 
ge that this or that pro- 
ated ; ergo, I grant this 
in‘ the perception of the 
meat or difagreement of ideas, For that i 

- and till that be 


: $ my ground of certainty, 
siven up, my grounds of Certainty are not given up, 


Hg our 
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our Maker. For fince we reuft allow he has annem 
effects to motion, which we can.no way conceive mM 
tion able to produce, what reafon have we to conc ue’ 
that he could not order them as well to be produced ™ 
a fubjeét we cannot conceive capable of them, as 
as in a fubject we cannot conceive the motion of ma | 
can any way operate upon? I fay not this, that I wovk 
any way leffen the belief of the foul’s immateriality#? 
am.not here {peaking of probability, but knowled 
and I think not only, that it becomes the mode 
philofophy not to pronounce magifterially, where © 
want that evidence that can produce Knowledges ™ 
alfo, that it is of ufe to us to difcern how far our k 
ledge does reach: for the ftate we are at prefent in, 
being that of vifion, we muft, in many things, co 
ourlelves with faith and probability ; and in the prelt 
queftion, about the immateriality of the foul, if 
faculties cannot arrive at demonftrative. certainty 
need not think it ftrange. All the great ends, of mol 
lity and religion are well enough fecured, without ‘7 
lofophical proofs of the foul’s immateriality ; fince 
evident, that he who made us at the beginning to fu 
here, fenfible intelligent beings, and for feveral 
continued us in fuch a ftate, can and will reftore U 
the like ftate of fenfibility in another world, and ma™ 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has defi 
ed to men, according to their doings in this life. 
therefore it is not of fuch mighty neceflity to deter 
one way or the other, as fome, over-zealous fo 
againft the immateriality of the foul, have been for 
to make the world believe. Who, either on the ¢ ls 
fide, indulging too much their thoughts immerfed alto” 
“gether in matter, can allow no exiftence to what is 2 





material: or who, on the other fide, finding not c0S), 
tation within the natural powers of matter, examn 
over and over again by the utmoftt intention of mile 
have the confidence to conclude, that omnipotency It 
cannot give perception and thought to a fubfta 
which has the modification of folidity. He that con 
ders how hardly fenfation is, in our thoughts, rec?” 
cileable to extended matter; or exiftence to any Oe 


¥ 


+ 
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that has no exiftence at all; will confefs 


e 


TOS 


, that he is very 
foul is. It isa 
me to be put out ‘of the reach of 
ur knowledge: and he who will give himfélf leave to 
confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate 
part of each hypothefis, will fcarce find his reafon able 
to determine him fixedly for or againft the foul’s mate- 
riality. Since on which fide foever he views it, either 


#S an unextended fubftance, or as a thinking extended 
Matter; the difficulty to -c 


Onceive either will, whilft 
either alone is in his thoughts, ftill drive him to the 
contrary fide. An unfair way which fome men take 
with themfelyes; who, becaufe of the inconceiveable-~ 
nefs: of fomething they find in one, throw themfelves 
violently into the contrary hypothefis, though altoge- 
ther as unintelligible to an unbiaffed underftanding. 
This ferves not only to fhew the weaknefs and the {can_ 
tinefs of our knowledge, but the infignificant triumph 

arguments, 


ur from certainly knowing what his 
point which feems to 


of fuch fort of which, drawn from our own 
Views, may fatisfy us that we can find no certainty on 
One fide of the queftion; but do not at all thereby help 
Us to truth by running into the oppofite opinion, which, 
©n examination, will be found clogged with equal diffi- 
culties. For what fafety; what advantage to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the feeming abfurdities, and to him 
ntable rubs he meets with in one opinion, to 
S¢ In the contrary, which is built on fomething 
“r as inexplicable, and as far. remote from his 
comprehenfion ? It is paft controverfy, that we have in 
us fomething that thinks; our very doubts about what 
iC is Confirm the Certainty of its being, though we muft 
content ourfelves in'the ignorance of what kind of bein 

1 18st vatidsit isvinvainsto go about to be {ceptical in 
this, as it j A moft other cafes to be pofi- 


it Is unreafonable j 
tive againft the being of any thing, becaufe we cannot 
its nature, 


take refu 
altogeth 


comprehend : For I would fain know what 
ftance exifts; that has not fomething in it which ma- 
i Other fpirits, who 
rd conftitution of 
us in knowledge? 
enfion, which ena 


bles 


fh _how much mutt they exceed 
To which if we add larger compreh 
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bles them at one glance to fee the connexion and agrt 
ment of very many ideas, and readily fupplies to- thet 
the intermediate ‘proofs, which we by fingle and flow 
fteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly at lait mi 
out, and are often ready to forget one before we have 
hunted out another; we may guefs at fome part of 
happinefs of fuperior ranks of fpirits, who have a quick 
and more penetrating fight, as well as a larger field ® 
knowledge. But to return to the argument in haley 
our knowledge, I fay, is not only limited to the pate 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and whic! 
_ we employ it about, but even comes fhort of that £00 


But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. She 
How far our ~§- 17. “The affirmations or negations iy: 
knowledge make concerning the ideas we have, m 
seaches, as I have before intimated in general, 
: reduced to thefe four forts, viz. identit) 
co-exiftence, relation, and real exiftence. I fhall © 
amine how far our knowledge extends in each of thele 
__ €. 8. Firft,:as to identity and diverfitfr 
ieee in this way of agreement or difagreeme?” 
identity and Of our ideas, our intuitive knowledge is *, 
diverfity, as far extended as our ideas themfelves: al” 
° uF, there can be no idea in the mind, which 
eis does not prefently, by an intuitive know" 
ledge, perceive tq be what it is, and to be differel : 
from any other, ; “a 
3° Of co. ‘§. 9. Secondly, as to the fecond fo ee 
exiftence, a which is the agreement or difagreement % 
very little our ideas in co-exiftence ; in this our know" 
war ledge is very fhort, thovgh in this confi!’ 
the greateft and moft material part of our knowledge 
¢oncerning fubftances, For our ideas of the fpecies if 
fubftances being, as I have fhowed, nothing but Ce ) 
collections of fimple ideas united in one fubject, and 7 
€o-exifting together; v.g. our idea of flame is a b 2 
hot, luminous, and moving upward; of gold, a body 
heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and full a 
ble: thefe, or fome fuch complex ideas as thefe in me?” 
minds, do thefe two names of the different fubftance® 
flame and gold, ftand for, When we would know 3 
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thing farther concerning thefe, or any other fort of fub- 
) ftances, what do we inquire, but what other qualities 
) or power thefe fubftances have or have not? ma hich is 
nothing elfe but to know what other fimple ideas do or 
: do not co-exift’ with thofe that make up that complex 
) ddday lot E | 

) ~ §. 10. This, how weighty and confidera- Becaufe the 
ble a part foever of human {cience, 1S yet connexion 
very narrow, and fcarce any at all. ‘The rattoey 
teafon whereof is, that the fimple ideas, $5 ankAOwi, 
whereof our complex ideas of fubftances are ion 
made up, are, for the moft part, fuch as carry with 
them, in their own nature, no vifible neceflary con- 
Nexion or inconfiftency with any other fimple ideas, 
whofe co-exiftence with them we would inform our- 
{elves about.* Sf ee OEE ER es 

AES ip 


The ideas that our complex pnes Efpecially of 
of fubftances are made up of, and about Pomeny 
NL ai ee: ‘ ualities. 
which our knowledge Concerning fubftances #0 
is moft employed, are thofe of their fecondary quali. 
ties: which depending all (as has been fhown) upon the 
Primary Qualities of their minute and infenfible parts 5 
2 't not upon them, upon fomething yet more remote 
from our comprehenfion; it is impoffible we fhould 
know Which have a neceflary union or inconfiftency one 
with another : for not knowing the root they {pring 
from, not knowiy ‘what fize, figure, and texture of 
parts they are, on w ich depend, and from which refult, 
thofe qualities which make our complex idea of gold ; 
it is impoffible we fhould know what other qualities: Te€~ 
‘ult from, or are incompatible with, the fame conftitu~ 
tion of the infenfible parts of gold, and fo confequently 
muft always co-exift with that complex idea we have of 
i, Or elfe are inconfiftent WIPO TES a 
 §. 12. Befides this ignorance of the PTi-  Recanfe all 
mary qualities of ‘the infenfible’ parts of connexion 
bodies, on which depend all their fecondary perce oy. 
Qualities, there js yet another and more ondary 
incurable part of j 


: and primary 
Bhorance,, which fets us » qualities is 
More remote from a certain knowledge of undifcover- 
the co-existence or 


in-co-exiftence (if Ymay #lee 
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a 
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ence of any other quality whatfoever, Our knowledge — 
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fo fay) of different ideas in the fame fubje@ ; and tha 
is, that there is no.difcoverable connexion between any 
fecondary quality and thofe primary qualities which # 
depends on. ee a gti - . 
§. 13. That the fize, figure, and motion of one body 
fhould caufe a change in the fize, figure, and motion 
another body, is not beyond our conception ; the fepa, 


ration of the parts of one body upon the intrufion © 
another ; and the change from reft to motion upon ims 
pulfe; thefeand the like feem to have fome connexl 
one with another. And if we knew thefe primary qu 
lities of bodies, we might have reafon to hope we mig 
be able to know a great deal more of thefe operations OF 
them one with another: but our minds not being able 
to difcover any connexion betwixt thefe primary qua 
ties of bodies and the fenfations that are produced in i 
by them, we can never be able to eftablith certain ane” 


ee 


undoubted rules of the confequences or co-exiftence 


. 
a 
3 


i 


% 


any fecondary qualities, though we could difcover che 
fize, figure, or motion of thofe invifible parts which” 
immediately produce them. Weare fo far from know= 
ing what figure, fize, or motion of parts produce a yele 
low colour, a fweet tafte, or a fharp found, that we ca 4 
by no means conceive how any fize, figure, or motio® 
of any particles, can poflibly produce in us the idea 0 
any colour, tafte, or found whatfoever; there is no con 
ceivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 


«pil 
§. 14. In vain therefore fhall we endeavour to iy 


j 
te 
i 


cover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and 
univerfal knowledge) what other ideaé are to be found — 
conftantly joined with that of our complex idea of any 
fubftance: fince we neither know the real conftitutio 
of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend 
nor, did we know them, could we difcover any necel< — 
fary connexion between them and any of the fecondaty — 
qualities: which is neceflary to be done before we call — 
certainly know their neceflary co-exiftence. So that 
Jet our complex idea of any {pecies of fubftances bee 
what it will, we can hardly, from the fimple ideas con= 
tained in it, certainly determine the neceflary co-exift= — 


Mh 
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in all thefe inquiries reaches very little farther than our 
experience. Indeed, fome few of the primary qualities 

ave a neceflary dependence and vifible connexion. one 
With another, as figure neceflarily fuppofes extenfion ; 
Teceiving. or communicating motion. by impulfe, fup- 
pofes folidity. But though thefe and perhaps fome 
other of our ideas have, yet there are fo few of them, | 
that have a vifible connexion one with another, that 
we can by intuition or demonftration difcover the co- 
exiftence of very few of the qualities are to be found 


united in fubftances: and we are left only to the affift. 
ance of our fenfes, 


to make known to us what qualities 
they contain. For of all the qualities that are co-exift~ 
ent in any fubject, without this dependence and. evident 
Connexion of their ideas one with another, we cannot 
know certainly any 


two to co-exift any farther than ex- 


perience, by our fenfes, informs us. Thus though we 
fee the yellow colour, 


and upon trial find the weight, 
malleablenefs, fufibility, and fixednefs, that are united - 
in a piece of gold; yet becaufe no one of thefe ideas has 
any evident dependence, or neceflary connexion with 
the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any 
Our of thefe are, the fifth will be there alfo, how highly 
probable foever it may be; becaufe the higheft proba- 
bility amounts Hot to certainty, without. which there 
can be no true Knowledge. For this co-exiftence can 
be no farther known than it is perceived; and it cannot 
c ppctceived but either in particular fubjects, by the 
obfervation of our fenfes, or, in general, by the necef. 
fary connexion of the ideas themfelves. | 
§- 15. As to the incompatibility or re. 
Pugnancy to co-exiftence we may know, ancy to co. 
that any fubject may have of each fort of its larger. 
Primary qualities but one particular at once;. v. g. each 
particular extenfion, figure, number of parts, motion, 
excludes all other of each kind. The like alfo is cera 
tain of all fenfible ideas peculiar to each fenfe; for what 
€ver of each kind is prefent in any fubjeét, excludes all 
other of that fort; vy. g. nO one fubject can have two 
fells or two colours at the fame time. To this per= 
haps will be faid, Has not an opal, or the infufion of 
2 


lignum 


Of repug. 





 lignum nephriticum, two colours at the fame time? 1 


at the fame time appears both yellow and azure. Fob 
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which I anfwets that thefe bodies, to eyes different 
placed, may at the fame time afford different colours: 
but I take liberty alfo to fay, that to eyes different) 
placed, it is differerit parts of the object that reflec tt : 
particles of light: and therefore it is not the fame pat 
of the objec, ‘and fo not the very fame fubject, which 


it is as impoffible that the very fame particle of any bod 
fhould at the fame time differently modify or reflect 
rays of light, as that it fhould have two different figute i 


and textures at the fame time. | } 4 
Oftheco-.  §. 16. But as to the powers of fubftanc™ 
exiftence of to change the fenfible qualities of other DO” 
powers, a dies, which make a great part of our ing oy 
very little ries about them, and is no_inconfiderablé 

2 Bralich 6f eae knowledge ; I doubt, as @ 
thefe, whether our Knowledge reaches much farther that 
our experience; or whether we can come to the difco- 
very of moft of thefe‘powers, and be certain that they 
are in any fubject, by the connexion with any of tholé 
ideas which to us make its effence: Bécaufe the active 
and paffive powers of bodies, and their ways of operat 
ing, confifting in a texture and motion of parts, whi se 
we cannot by any means come to difcover; it is but 18 
very few cafes, we can be able to perceive their dépe” 
dence on, or repugnance to, any of thofe ideas which” 
make our complex one of that fort of things. I have 
here inftanced in the corpufcularian hypothefis, as thes 
which is thought to go fartheft in an intelligible expli- 
cation of thofe qualities of bodies ; and I fear the weake 
nefs of human underftanding is fcarce able to fubftitult 
another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer di ie 
covery of the neceffary connexion and co-exiftence ¢ 
the powers which are to be obferved united in fevelae 
forts of them. This at leatt is certain, that which-ev@ 
hypothefis be clearett and trueft, (for of that it is a 
my bufinefs to determine) our Knowledge concernilS 
corporeal fubftances will be very little advanced by aby 3 
of them, till we are made to fee What qualities an© — 
powers of bodies have a neceflary connexion or repug* 


nancy — 


f 
t 
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nancy one with another; which in the prefent ftate of 
‘philofophy, I think, we know but to a very {mall 
degree: and I doubt whether, with thofe faculties we 

ave, we fhall ever be able to carry our general know- 
ledge (I fay not particular experience) in this part much 
farther. Experience is that which in this part we muft 
depend on. And it were to be wifhed that it were more 
improved. We find the advantages fome men’s gene~ 
rous pains have this way brought to the ftock of natural 


nowledge. And if others, efpecially the philofophers 
by fire, who pretend to it, 


had been fo wary in their 
obfervations, and fincere in their reports, as thofe who 
call themfelves philofophers ought to have been; our 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our. 
infight into their powers and operations, had been yet 
much greater, 


§. 17. If we are at a lofs 
powers and operations of b 
is eafy to conclude, we a 
the dark in reference to 
rally have no ideas, but 
Own, by reflecting on t 
within us, as far as the 
tion. But how incon 
inhabit our bodies hol 
fi € innumerable kin 


Tk, 


in refpect of the § o¢ fare 
odies, I think it yet narrower, 
re much more in 
the fpirits; whereof we natu- 
what we draw from that of our 
he operations of our own fouls 
y can come within our obferva. 
fiderable a rank the {pirits that 
d amongft thofe various and pof- 
. ds of nobler beings; and how far 
fhort the: e endowments and perfections of 
cherubims and feraphims, and infinite forts of fpirits 
above us; is what by a tranfient hint, in another place, 

have offered to my reader’s confideration. 

§. 18. As to the third fort of our know- 
ledge, viz. the 


3. Of other 

agreement or difagreement relations, it 

of any of our ideas in any other relation; isnot eafy to 
this, as itis 


the largett field of our knowledge, y how far, 
hard to determine how far it may extend; 
€ advances that are made in this part of 
Knowledge, depending 6n our fagacity in finding in- 
termediate ideas, that may thow the relations and habi« 
tudes of ideas, whofe co-exiftence is not confidered, it 
is a hard Matter to tell when we are at an end of fuch 
difcoveries; and when reafon has al] the helps it is 


capable 
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capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining! 

" agreement or difagreement of remote ideas. They ™ 
are ignorant of algebra: cannot imagine the wonders 
this kind are to be done by it: and what farther if 
provements and helps, advantageous to other paris! 
Knowledge, the fagacious mind of man may yer find 0! 
it is not eafy to determine. This at leaft I believe, 
the ideas of quantity are not thofe alone that are CaP 
ble of demonftration and knowledge; and that oth? 
and perhaps mote ufeful parts of contemplation, Wor 
afford us certainty, if vices, paflions, and dominee!™ 
intereft did not oppofe or menace fuch endeavours: 
a The idea of a fupreme being, infinite” 
sable ofde. Power, goodnefs, and wifdom, whofe wor 
monftration, manfhip we are, and on whom we depeM 
and the idea of ourfelves, as underftand 4 

rational beings; being fuch as are clear in us, wow 
I fuppofe, if duly confidered and purfued, afford fue 
foundations of our duty and rules of action, as mig” 
place morality amongft the fciences capable of deme’ 
ftration: wherein I doubt not but from felf-eviae 
propofitions, by neceflary confequences, as inconte™ 
ble as thofe in mathematicks, the meafures of right 4 
wrong might be made out to any one that will apP?, 
himfelf with the fame indifferency and attention to "7 
one, as he does to the other of thefe {ciences. 2" 
relation of other modes may certainly be perceiveds © 
well as thofe of number and extenfion: and I cannot 
why they fhould not alfo be capable of demonftratial 
if due methods were thought on to examine or pur 
their agreement or difagreement.. Where there 1% 
Property, there is no injuftice, is a propofition as “f 
tain as any demonftration in Euclid: for the idea 
property being a right to any thing; and the idea" 
which the name injuftice is. given, being the invafion 
violation of that right; it is evident, that thele ide 
being thus eftablifhed, and thefe names annexed to thé a 
J can as certainly’ know this propofition to be true/ 
that a.triangle has three angles equal to two right one 
Again, “ no government allows abfolute liberty:”” 7 ty 
idea of government being the eftablifyment of foro 
UY 
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“Pon certain rules or laws which re 


them; and the idea of abfolute liberty being for any one 
to do. whatever he pleafes ; 


Iam as capable of being 
Certain of the truth of this Propofition, as of any. in the 
Mathematicks, fhe 0 


§<19. That -which in thi 
siven the advantage to the i 
uty, and made them th 
of certainty and demon 

irft, that they can 
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quire conformity to 


s refpect has Two things - 
deas of quan- have made 
moral ideas 
ought more capable thdngtie est 
ftration, 1S, . dapabhs of © 
be fet down and re- demonftra- 
Prefented by fenfible marks, which have. a Pe SE, 
greater and nearer correfpondence with them nef and? 
than any words or founds whatfoever, Dia- want-of fene _ 
grams drawn per are copies of the . fible.repre- 
ideas. i nd not liable to the in. {eatations. 
8 Carry in» their fignification. . An 
uare, drawn in lines, lies open to the 
be: miftaken: it remains unchangea— 


Certainty that word 
angle, circle, or {q 
view, and cannot 


€ gone over mor : 
“ait Change in the ideas, This cannot be thus done in 
Moral ideas, we have no fenfible marks that. refemble 
them, where i 


Y we can fet them down; we have nothing 
but words to 


by: which though, when 
they “emain the fame, yet the ideas they ftand 
-In the fame-man ; and it is very feldom 


ifferent in different perfons. 
Second Ys another th 


cr thing that makes the greater difi. 
culty: In-ethicks, 18s, that moral ideas are commonly 
mplex than thofe of the figures ordinarily con- 


rom whence thefe two 
les follow ; Firft, ‘that. their-names are of 
lignification, the precife collection of 


being fo eafily agreed on, 
what asufed for them in communication 
always, and in 


thinking often, does not fteadily carry 
With it the fame idea. Upon which the fame diforder, 


going 
Aeptagon, fhould, in the 
ok to do jit, faye Out one of the angles, 


or 


: » a would if a man, 
) fomething of anh 
agram he to 

I, 


e 
. 
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or ‘by overfight make the figure with one angle ® 
than the name ofdinarily imported, or he intend® 
fhould, ‘when at firft he thought of ‘his demon ee 
This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in © 
complex moral ideas, where the fame name ‘beiMe 
tained,’One angle, i.'e. one fimple idea is left out OF 
in ‘the complex ‘one, ‘(ftill ‘called ‘by the fame 1 


more at one time than another. ‘Secondly, from 
complexednefs of thefentoral ideas, there follow’; 
other inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot @ 
retain thofe precife combinations, fo exactly and P 
fectly as 1s necefiary in’the examination of the habl™ 
and ‘corre{pondencies, agreements oridifagreemen™ 
feveral of them one*withanother ; “efpecially wher 
to be judged '6f by Jone: deductions, and ‘theif 
‘tion of feveral other complex ideas, to fhow the 
‘ment or difagreement of two remote ones. ey 
The ‘great ‘help againft this‘ which mathemall 
‘find in‘diagrams‘and figures, which remain unalt! 
‘an their draughts, is very apparent, ‘and ‘the me? 
‘vould often “have ‘great difficulty otherwife to 
‘them forexactly, ‘whilft‘the mind went over the’ 
‘them ftep ‘by ftep, to éxamine ‘their feveral corr@k, 
idencies. “And’ though in-cafting up:a long {ums 
‘in addition, ‘multiplication, “or divifion, every ‘P 7 
‘only a progreflion of the:mind, taking‘a view of iB 
‘ddeas, and confidering their agreement or difagree™ 
and the réfoltition of the quéftion’ be nothing’ 
-refult of the whole, made up of fuch particulars, * 
- Uthe ‘mind has a clear "perception: yet without 
‘down the feveral’parts by marks, whofe precife'HE, 
‘cations ‘are ‘Known, ‘and by marks that laft and [4 
‘in-view whén' the! memory had ‘let them go, it W 
‘almoft impoffible to carry fo many different ideas * 
‘mind, ‘without confounding or letting flip fome hy 
‘of the reckoning, ‘and thereby making all our 1. 
‘ings about jt ufelefs.. In which’ cafe, ‘the cyp 
‘marks hélp not. the’ mind‘at all to perceive the 
‘ment of any two or’more numbers, their equal 
' “proportions: that the’ mind has only by intuition” 
“own ideas of the numbers themfelves, “Bur the ® 


j 
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tical charadters ape helps to the memory, to r ecord and 
retain the feveral ideas about which the demonftration 
is made, whereby a man may know how far his intui- 
tive knowledge, in furveying feveral of the particulars 


has Proceeded ; that fo. he may without confufion go 
On to what is. 


yet unknown, and at laft have in one view 
before him the refult of all his perceptions and reafon- 
ings, 


§. 20. One part of thefe d 
in moral ideas, which has m 


ifadvantages Remédies of 
thought not 


ade them be he ce 
capable of demonttration, may . 


eafure be remedied by definitions, fetting 
down that collection of fimple id 


eas, which every term 

fhall ftand for, and then ufing the terms {teadily and 
conftantly for that precife colleGion. And what me- 
thods algebra, or fomething of that kind, may hereafter 
fuggeft, ‘to remove the other difficulties, it is not eafly 
-onfident Tam, that if men would in the 

» and with the fame indifferency, fearch 
» as they do mathematica} truths, they would 
find them have 4 ftronger Connexion one with another, 
and @ more heceflary confequence from our clear and = 
difting: ideas, and to come nearer perfect demonftration 
than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not 
to be expected, whilft the defire of efteem, riches, or 
Power, ‘makes men efpoufe the well-endowed opinions 
a fathion, and then feck arguments either to make 
Sood their beauty, ‘or varnifh over and cover their de. 
formity : nothing being {5 beautiful to the eye, as truth 


1S to the mind ; nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable 
to the underftand? 


For though many a man 


ruth or falfehood, and wil} 

? play in the world, nor men the 

iberty £0 fearch after it; what improvements: can: be 

““pected of this kind? What Greater light can be hoped 
eae 


2 for 
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for in the moral {ciences? The fubje@ part of many 
in moft places might, inftead thereof, with Egype 
bondage expect Egyptian darknefs, were not the cat” 
of the Lord fet up by himfelf in men’s minds, whic’ 
is impoffible for the breath or power of man whollf 
extinguifh. oe 
OF real §. 21. As to the fourth fort of our kn? 

4- OF rea : if 
exiftence:we ledge,viz.of the realactual exiftence of th fi 
have anintu- we have an intuitive knowledge of out ® 
hase eee exiftence; and a demonftrative know. 
own demon. Of the exiftence of a God; of the exift i) 
firative, of Of any thing elfe, weshave no other 4 
God’s; fenfi-  fenfitive knowledge, which extends noha 
MRS yond the objects prefent to our fenfes- 
things, §. 22. Our knowledge being fo na et 
Our; as I have fhowed, .it will perhaps g!¥® | 
bee great.) fomepdighn-intor.the refent ftate of & 

Trance great, pie weet oi pre 1 ade 
~ minds, if we look a little into the dark “f 

and take a view of our ignorance: which, being ™ 
nitely larger than our knowledge, may ferve muct 
the quieting of difputes, and improvement of Wi 
knowledge ; if difcovering how far we have clea 
diftinct ideas, we confine our thoughts within th 
templation of. thofe things that are within the rea a 
our underftandings, and launch. not. out into that pel 
of darknefs ( where we have not eyes to fee, nor face 
ties. to perceive any thing) out of a prefumptioms "4 
nothing is beyond our comprehenfion. But to be 
fied of the folly of fuch a conceit,. we need not gee 
He that knows any thing, knows this in the firt P! 
that he need not feek long for inftances: of his ignos 
The meaneft and moft obvious things that come 
way, have dark fides, that the quickeft fight c# 
penetrate into. The cleareft and moft enlarged um 
ftandings of thinking men find themfelves puzzled, 
at a lofs, in every particle of matter. We shall the 
wonder to find it fo, when we confider the caufes aft 
ignorance; which, from what has been faid, I {upP? 
willbe found to be thefe three: ae 
_ Kirt, want of ideas. 


Secon! Hf 


- 


\ 
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_ Secondly, wan 
the ideas we have. 
Thirdly, want of tracin 
§. 23. Firft,. there are 
- thofe not a few, tha 
Or want of ideas. 
Fir; all the 
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t of a:difcoverable connexion between 


g and examining our ideas. 
fome things, and 


: Firft, one 
t we are ignorant of, 


caufe of it 
want of 

fimple ideas we have, are ee ale 
Confined (as I have fhown) to thofe we re- have no con- 
Ceive from ‘corporeal objects by fenfation, ception of, — 
and from the o f our own minds oF fuch as 
as the objects of reflection. 


ae, particularly 
: But how much we have not. 

thefe few and Narrow inlets 

tionate to the y 


aft whole extent of all beings, will not 
be hard to perfuade thofe, who are not { foolifh as to 
think their fpan the meafure of al] things. What other 


imple ideas it ig poflible the creatures in other parts of 
the univerfe may have, b 


y the affiftance. of fenfes and 
aculties more, or perfecter, than we have, or different 
from ours, it is hot for us to determine. . But to fay, or 
think there are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing 
of them, is no better an argument, than if a blind man 
-fhould be POfitive in it, that there was no fuch thing as 


fight and Colours; becaufe he had no manner of idea of 
any {uch thing, nor ould: by any means frame to-him- 
felf any Notions about feeing. The ignorance and dark- 

4S, NO more hinders nor confings the 


. nefs that is in 
Knowledge that is in Others, than the blindnefs of a mole 
sument againtt the quickfightednefs of an eagle, 


Is an ar 
€ infinite power, wifdom, and 
S0odnefs of the Creator ‘of all things, will find reafon 
to think it was not all laid out upon fo inconfiderable, 
mean, and impotent a creature, as he will find man to 
be; Who, in all Probability, is one of the loweft of al] 
Intellectual be; 


beings. . What faculties therefore other f{pe- 
Cles of creatures have, to penetrate into the nature and 
Mmoft conftitutions of things; what ideas they ney 
Teceive of them, far different from Ours; we know not. 


» that we want feveral 
» befides thofe we have, to make 
them more perfect. “And we may be con- 


can attain to by our faculties, 
I 
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are%ery difproportionate to things themfelyes, wi! 
. pofitive, clear, diftinét one of fubftance itfelf, whi, 
_ the foundation of all the reft, is concealed from us ~ 
want of ideas of this kind being a part, as well as @ 
of our ignorance, cannot be defcribed. Only 
think, I may confidently fay of it, that the intellee, 
and fenfible world are in this perfectly alike ; that? 
part, which we fee of either of them, holds no pro 
tion with what we fee not ; and whatfoever we can 1 
‘with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of them, 9 ~ 
a point, almoft nothing in comparifon of the reft- 4 
ey: §. 24. Secondly; another great cau™ 
their remote. ignorance is the want of idéas we-are ©} 
nefs; or, ble of. As the want of ideas, which ° 
faculties are not able to give us, we 
wholly from thofe views of things, which it is re 
i able to think other beings, perfecter than we, hav e 
which we know nothing ; fo the want of ideas +™ 
fpeak of keeps us in ignorance of things we cone 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and. 
tion, we have ideas of. But though.we are not W 
ideas of thefe primary qualities of bodies in generals | } 
not knowing what is the particular bulk, figure ® 
motion, of the greateft part of the bodies of the © 
verfe ; we are ignorant of the feveral powers, € . 
and ways of operation, whereby the effects, whic? | 
daily fee, are produced. Thefe are hid from us 10 
things, by being too remote; and in others, by 
too minute. When we confider the vaft diftance 
known and vifible parts of the world, and the f 
we have to think, that what lies wide our 
as but a {mall part of the univerfe, we fhall then © 
ver 4n huge abyfs of ignorance. What are the Po) 
cular fabricks of the great maffes of matter, which 
up the whole ftupendous frame of corporeal beings | f 
far they are extended, what is their motion, 229 4 
continued or communicated, and what influence 
. have one upon another, are contemplations that at of 
glimpfe our thoughts lofe themfelves in. If we a ‘ 
our contemplations, and confine our thoughts 10, ad 
little canton, | mean this fyftem of our fun, a to 
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groffer maffes of matter, that vifibly hove about it ; 
what feveral forts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual’ 
Corporeal beings, infinitely different from thofe of’ our 
Tittle {pot of earth, may there probably be in the other 
planets, to the knowledge of which, even of their out- 
‘Ward figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilft 
we are confined to this earth: there being no natural 
Means, either by fenfation or reflection, to convey their 


Certain ideas into our minds? ‘They are out of the reach 
of thofe inlets of all our 


‘knowledge: and what forts of 
furniture and inhabitants thofe manfions contain IT 
them, we cannot fo much as gues, much lefs have clear 
and diftinc ideas of them. | 

§. 25. Ifa grear, n 
part of the feveral ra 
univerfe, efcape our n 
nefs, there are other 
us by their minute 
being ‘t 
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ay, far the greateft ‘Becaufe of 
nks of bodies: jn the oe minutes 
otice by their remote : 


s that are no lef{s concealed from 
nefs. Thefe infenfible corpufcles 


he active parts of matter, and the great inftru- 
Ments of nature, on whi 


ch depend ‘not only all their 
fecondary qualities, but alfo moft of their natural ope- 
Fations ; our want of precife diftin& ideas of their pri- 
mary qualit; 


ualities, Keeps us in an incurable ignorance of 
What we def I doubt not but 


‘G ducover the figure, fize, textur e, and motion 
of the minute parts of any two bodies, we 
fhould know without trial feveral of their operations ve 
Upon another, as we do now the properties of a {quare 
ora triangle. Did we know the mechanical affections 
_ Of the particles of rhubarb 


gure of any of the wheels; we 
ould be able to tel] before-hand, that rhubarb will 
purge, hemlock kill, and opium make a man fleep; ag 
Well as a Watch-maker can, that a little piece of paper 
laid on the balance wil] keep the watch from going, till 
It be removed 


fmall part of it being rub_ 

ed by a file, the machine would quite lofe its motion, 
and the watch go no more. The diffolving of filver in 
*qua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not vice verfa, 
. if 


4 would 








‘complete ideas of. Diftin® ideas of the feveral fo 


_ Parts of either of thefe plants, nor of other bodies W 


they will’ produce; nor when we fee thote effects 
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1, 


would be then perhaps no more difficult to know; g 
itis to.a fimith to underftand why the turning of ® 
Key will open a lock, and not the turning of a 
But whilit we are deftitute of fenfes acute enoug? 
difcover the minute particles of bodies, and to giv® 
ideas of their mechanical affections, we muft be conl@ 
to be ignorant of their properties and ways of op™ 
tion; nor can we be aflured about them any fart 
than fome few trials we make are able to reach. © 
whether they will fucceed again another time, w 
not be certain. This hinders our certain knowle 
univerfal truths concerning natural bodies: a Lag 
reafon carries us herein very lictle beyond partic® 
matter of fact. . | oy 
eee §. 26. And therefore Tam apt to: 
{cence of that how far foever human induftry af 
bodies, advance ufeful and experimental philofoP, 
ig in phyfical things, fcientifical will fill 
out of our reach; becaufe we want perfect and ade 
ideas of thofe very bodies which are neareft to us 
moft under our command. Thofe which we haver 
into clafles under names, “and we think ourfelve 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and 


i) 


bodies that ‘fall under the examination of our 
perhaps we may have: but adequate ideas, I fufpecs 
have not of any one amongft them. And thoug? s¢ 
former of thefe will ferve us for common ufe ane, 
courfe, yet whilft we want the latter, we are not @F, 
ble of fcientifical knowledge; nor thall ever be able. 
difcover general, inftructive, unqueftionable truths. 

cerning them. Certainty and demontftration are tl 
we mutt not, in thefe matters, pretend to, 
colour, figure, tafte, and fimell, and other fenfible 
tes, we have as clear and diftinct ideas of fage and 
lock, as we have of a circle and a triangle: but h 
no ideas of the particular primary qualities of the ™! 


we would apply them to, we cannot tell what € 


we fo much as guefs, much lefs know, their man 
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production. Thus having no. ideas of the particular 
mechanical affections of the minute parts of bodies that 
are within our view and reach, we are ignorant of their 
Conftitutions, powers, and operations: and of « bodies 
more remote we are yet more ignorant, not knowing fo 


much as their very outward fhapes, or the fenfible and 
grofler parts of their conftitutions. 


§. 27. This, at firft, will fhow us how Meee fete 
difproportionate ‘our knowledge is to the Spirits, 
whole extent even of material beings; to. * 

- Which if 


we add the confid 
ber of {pirits that ma 


yet more remote fro 
Ho cognizance, nor can frame to. ourfelves any difting 
ideas of their feveral ranks and forts, we fhall find this . 
caufe of ignorance conceal from us 


» In an impenetrable 
obfcurity, almoft the whole intelle 


ctual world; a greater 
certainly, and more beautiful world than the material. 


or bating fome very few, and thofe, if I may fo call 
them, fuperficial ideas of {pirit, which by reflection we 
ct of our own, and from thence the beft we can collect 
of the father of all {pirits, the eternal independent au- 

d us and all things; we have no certain 
» 0 much as of the exiftence of other {pirits, 


eration of that infinite num- 
y be, and probably are, which are 
m our knowledge, whereof we have 


ut by revelation, Angels of all forts are naturally be- 
yond our difcovery ; and all thofe intelligences whereof 
it 1s likely there are more orders tha 
{tances, are things whereof our nat 
no certain account at all. - That there are minds and 
thinking beings in oth 


: | other men as well as himfelf, every 
man has a reafon, from their words and a&io 


ural faculties give us 


ns, to be 
{atisfied: and the Knowledge of his own mind cannot 
fu er aman, that confiders, to be ignorant, that there 
isa God. But tha 


t there are degrees of {piritual beings 
nd the great God, who is there that by his 
own fearch and ability can come to know? Much lefs 
have We difting ideas of their different natures, condi- 
ons, ftates, po 


, OWers, and feveral conftitutions, wherein 
they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And 


therefore in what concerns their different fpecies and 
Properties, we are under an abfolute ignorance. 


§. 28,. 
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od 


Sale: §. 28. Secondly, what a fmall-part 
wart of 3 fubftantial beings that are in the unt ; 
difeoverable the want of ideas leavés open to our kid! 
hoe. ledge, we have feen. In the next pla@ 
between, , . ait 
bs aera another caufe of ignorance, of no lefs ™ 
have. ment, is a want of a difcoverable cont Be 

| between thofe ideas we have. For whett™ 
‘we want thar, we are utterly incapable of univerial @ 
certain knowledge; and are, in the former cal, * 
only to obfervation and experiment: which, how™ 
row and confined it is, how far from general knowl 
we need not be told. I hall give fome few inftances 
this caufe of our ignorance, and fo leave it, Te 188 
dent that the bulk, figure, and motion of {everal bot 
about us, produce in us feveral fenfations, as of coloul 
founds, taftes, {mells, pleafure and pain, &c. 4% 
mechanical affections of bodies having no affinity att 
with thofe ideas they produce in us (there being no ©” 
ceivable connexion between any impulfe of any fol ‘a 
body and any perception of a colour or fmel], which! 
find in our minds) we can have no diftinét knowle 
of fuch operations beyond our experience ; and can 
fon no otherwife about them, than as effects produG, 
by the appointment of an infinitely wife agent, Wo 
perfectly furpafs our comprehenfions. As the ide, 
fenfible fecondary qualities which we have in our mi 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily cavfes ™ 
any correfpondence or connexion be found betW a 
them and thofe primary qualities which (expe), 
fhows us) produce them in us; fo on the other fid® | 
operation of our minds upon our bodies is as incon’, 
able. How any thought fhould produce a mote’ 
body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, 25%, 
any body fhould produce any thought in the mind. — 
it is fo, if experience did not convince us, the ce 
ration of the things themfelves would never be @ 
the leaft to difcover to us. Thefe, and the like, u 
they have a conftant and regular connexion, A 
ordinary courfe of things ; yet that connexion bel 
difcoverable in the ideas themfelves, which app@ 
to have no neceflary dependence one on anothel 4 
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canattribute. their connexion to nothing elfe but the 
arbitrary determination of that all-wife agent, who hag 
made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
Wholly above Our weak underftandings to conceive. 
~ $629. In fome of our ideas there are cer- Tnftances; 
tain relations, habitudes, and connexions, ace 
fo vifibly included in the nature of the ideas themfelves, 
"hat we cannot conceive them feparable from them by 
any power whatfoever. And in thefe only we are capa~ 
i univerfal knowledge. Thus the idea 
of a right-lined triangle neceffarily carries with it an 
gles to twa right ones. Nor can we 
Conceive this relation, this connexion of thefe two ideas, 
to be poffibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it 
otherwife, But the coherence and continuity of the 
parts of matter; the production of fenfation in us of 
Colours and founds, & y impulfe and motion; nay, 


e.h 
the original rules and com 


munication of motion being: 
ucn, wherein we can dif 


» here mention the refurrec- 
» the future ftate of this globe of earth, 
hings, which are by every one acknow- 
ledged to depend wholly on the determination of a free 
agent. The things that, as far as our obfervation 
Teaches, we Conttantly find to Proceed regularly, we 
may con law fet them; but yet by a 


clude do a@ by a 
aw, that we know not : whereby, though caufes work 
Readily, antly flow 


and effeds conft from them, yet their 
Connexions and dependencies being not difcoverable in 
Our ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of them. ae . 


hodieg ” 
ae 


- ter about, or ftick only in founds of doubtful and ¥ 
Certain fignifications. ‘Mathematicians abftracting th 


“Stick in words of undetermined and uncertain fignific?” 
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bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: col 
cerning their fecondary qualities, powers, and op 
tions, we.can have no univerfal certainty, Several eft yh 
come every day within the notice of our fenfes, © 
which we have fo far fenfitive knowledge; but the caules 
manner, and certainty of their production, for the t 
foregoing reafons, we muft be content to be very ig 
rant of. In thefe we can 80 no farther than. partic 
experience informs us of matter of fact, and by analo 
to guefs what effects the like bodies are, upon ot 
trials, like to produce. But as. to a perfect {cienceé 
natural bodies (not to mention fpiritua] beings) we 4 
I think, fo far from being capable of any {uch th 
that I conclude it loft labour to {eek after it. 
$e od oes §. 30. Thirdly, where we have adeq 
Thirdly, . ; : dj 
want of trace Ideas, and where there is a certain and 
ing ourideas, Coverable connexion between them, ye 
are often ignorant, for want of tracing t 
ideas which we have, or may have; and for wan 
finding out thofe intermediate ideas, which may ih 
us what habitude of agreement or difagreement. tht 
haveone with another. And thus many are ignorant‘ 
mathematical truths, not out of any. imperfection 
their faculties, or uncertainty in the things themfelves} 
but for want of application in acquiring, examining, 480 | 
by due ways comparing thofe ideas. That whic ue 
moft contributed to hinder the due tracing of our va 
and finding out their relations, and agreements or dir 
agrcements one with another; has been, I fuppofe, 1 E 
ill-ufe of words. It is impoflible that men fhould yy, 
truly feek, or certainly difcover the agreement or di 
greement of ideas themfelves, whilft their thoughts flu 


thoughts from names, and accuftoming themfelves ! 
{et before their minds the ideas themfelves that thé 
would confider, and not founds inftead. of them, hav Ve 
avoided thereby a Sreat part of that perplexity, puddet 
ing, and confufion, which has fo much hindered men® — 
progres in other parts of knowledge. For whilft they 


t10Da 


CC OSEEESST~S TT 
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tion, they are unable to diftin 
tain from probable, confiftent 
©wn opinions. This hav 
Ola great part of men 


guifh true from falfe, cers | 
from inconfiftent, in their 
ing been the fate or misfortune 
of letters, the increafe brought 
nto the flock of real knowledge, has been very little, 
ih proportion to the {chools, difputes; and writings, the 
World has been filled with; whilft ftudents being loft in 
the great wood of words, knew not whereabout they 
were, how far their difcoveries were advanced, or what 


Was wanting in their own-or the general ftock of know- 
ledge. Hed men, 


in the difcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thofe of the intellectual world, in- 
volved all in the obfcurity of uncertain and doubtful 
ways of talking, v 


olumes writ of navigation and voyages, 
theories and {tories of zone 


8 and tides, multiplied and 
difputed ; nay, fhips built, and fleets fent out; would never 
have taught us the Way beyond the line; and the Anti. 
_ ‘podes would be ftill as much unknown, as when it was 
to hold there were any. But having 
{poken fufficiently of words,-and the ill or carelefs ufe 


that is commonly made of them, I fhall not fay any 
thing more of it here. . 


$031. Hitherto. we have examined the Extent in re- 
fever fs ai lef the fi 
Deings that-ares: There is | 
another extent of it, in refpect of univerfality, which 
will'alfo ‘deferve to be confidered; and in this regard, 
our knowledge. follows the nature of our idéas. If the 
ideas are abftract, whofe agreement or difagreement we 
perceive, our-Knowledze ‘is; Univerfal, For what is 
Known of fuch general ideas, will be true of every par- 
ticular thing, -in whom that eflence, i.e. that abftraét 
idea is to. be found ; and’ what is once known of fuch 
ideas, will. be perpetually and for ever true. So that 
sey o all general knowledge, we mutt fearch and find it 
anly 1 Our minds, and it is only the examining of our 
Own ideas, that furnifheth us with that.. Truths be. 
longing to effences of things, (that is, to abftract ideas) 
are eternal, and are to be found out by the contempla- 
“on only of thofe effences: as the exiftences of things 
are to be knows only from. experience, But having 
=~ . , more 
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more to fay of this in the chapters where I hall § pt 
‘of general and real ‘knowledge, this may here fi nee 
to the univerfality of our knowledge in general. 


e 
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Of the Reality of Knowledge. 


: ‘ Grats DOUBT not but my read 
Sagteace I this time may be apt to think, 
~ placed in I have been all this while only build 





| abe a rails in the air; a ot ready to po 
| eiGont © o what purpofe all this ftir? 


** ledge,’ fay you, is only the percepue 
i ** the agreement or difagreement of our own ideas 
““ who knows what thofe ideas may be? Is ther 
i “thing fo ‘extravagant, as the imaginations of 
t ' “brains? Where is the head that has no chimef 
| ~ “it? Or if there be a fober and a wife man, wha “ti 
* ference will there be, by your rules, betwee? 
* Knowledge and that of the moft extravagant fan, 
| ** the world? They both have their ideas, and p@ if 
their'agreementand difagreement. one with ane 
If there be any difference between them, the adv 
“* tage will be on the warm-headed man’s fide, ae | 
| ‘ing the more ideas, and the more lively: and 10 
% ** yourvrules, he will be the more knowing. i 
| “true, that all knowledge lies only in the per¢ 
‘of the agreement or difagreement of our owl? 
** the vifions of anventhufiaft, and the reafoning$ 
** fober man, will be equally certain. “It is no 

* how things are; foa man obferve but the agree 
* of his own imaginations, and talk conformably 
s* all truth, ‘all certainty. Such caftles in the 4 
** be as ftrong holds of truth, as the demonftrat 
**'Euclid. That an harpyis»not a éentaur is p 
** way as certain knowledge, and as much atrull 
* that a fquare is notacircle. a 
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“* But Of what ufe is all this fine knowledge of men’s 
own imaginations, té’a man that inquires after the 
reality of things? Tt matters not what men s seid 
are, it is the knowledge of things that is only ‘to ‘be 
prized; it is this alone gives a value to our reafon- 
ings, and preference to one man’s knowledge over 

‘-another’s, that it is of things as they really are, and 

““ not-of dreams and fancies.” 
Bre eo on Which T anfwer, that if our Anfw. ‘Not 

knowledge of Jour ideas’ terminate in'them, fo, where 

‘and reach no farther, where there is fome- si ance 

thing farther intended, “our moft ferious sale 


ufe, than the reveries of 


ee 
eS oie 


* 
a 
a 4 


of &'man, who fees things 
twith great affurance utters them. 
But, Thope, he, to make it evident, that 
‘this way of certainty, by the Knowledge of our own ideas, 
‘Goes a little -frther than ‘bare’ imagination: and 4 
believe je-wil] appear, that-all the certainty of general 
truths a'man ‘has, Jies in nothing elfe, >. 

§.°3. Ip. isievident, the mind knows ‘not things im- 
“mediately, but ‘only“by the intervention of the ideas it 
has of ‘them, Knowledge therefore is:seal, only fo 
far as there js 9 ‘Conformity between ourideas and. the 
‘Yeality of things, But what fhall be: here the criterion? 
‘How fhall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
‘own ‘ideas, “know that they ‘agree with ‘things: them- 
‘felves? This; though it teens HOt to'want diffieulty, yer, 
‘TU think, the of ‘ideas, that, (we may be 
red, agree with things. 


“4. Kirt, «the firft vare fimple ideas, As 1. All 
Which ‘fince the mind, ag has been thowed, “dimple ideas 
an by noawneais ‘Make to’ itfelf, muft ne. 4 
ceffarily be'the-proda@ of things operating: on the mind 
in a natural way, and Producing therein thofe percep 
fons which» by the wifdom and will of our ‘maker they 
‘are Ordained:and adapted fo. “From whence it follows, 
‘that! fimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, “but the 
‘Natural and regular Productions of things without us, 
‘really Operating upon us, and: fo-carry with them all ‘the 








certain and undoubted reality. 


thematical 
‘ kn owledge, 


-yifion of -yain infignificant chimeras of the brat. 
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conformity which is intended, or which out ft 
quires: for they reprefent to. iis things under tho 
pearances which they are fitted to produce in us; 
by we are enabled to diflinguifh the forts of pa 
fubftances, to difcern the ftates they are in,. anc 
take them for our neceffities, and to apply them ©, 
ufes. Thiis-the idea of whitenefs, or bitternefs, 4% 
in the mind, exaétly anfwering that power which ® 
any body to produce it there, has all the real confor” 
it-can, or ought to have, with things without us ih 
this conformity between our fimple ideas, and the ™ 
ence of things, is fufficient for real knowledge. 
1 Al cod §. 5. Secondly, all our complex 
plex ideas, except thofe of fubftances, being arc 
fine of the mind’s.own making, not inten 
fubftances, b h : of hi “, efe 
€ the copies of any thing, nor refe 
the exiftence of any thing, as to their originals. 
want any conformity neceflary to real knowledge 
that which is not defigned to reprefent any thi 
itfelf, cam never be capable of.a wrong reprefent4 
nor miflead us from the true apprehenfion of any 
by its diflikenefs to it; and fuch, excepting tho! 
fubftances, are-all our complex ideas: which, as | 
fhowed in another place, are combinations of 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, 
out confidering any connexion they have in 0% 
And hence it. is, that in all thefe forts the ideas J 
felves are confidered as the archetypes, and thine 
otherwife regarded, but as they are conform 
them. So that we cannot but be infallibly ce? 
that all the knowledge we attain concerning thefe} 
is real, and reaches things ‘themfelves; becaufe 
our thoughts, .reafonings, and difcourfes of this’ 
Wwe intend things no farther than as they are com! 
able to our ideas. So that in thefe we cannot m 


: eH) 
Hencethetee — §. 6. I doubt not but it will be 
ality of ma-; granted, that the knowledge we ha 
. mathematical truths, is. not only 
but real knowledge; and not the bare ‘ 


a 


et, if we will 
mi Own ideas, T “mathematician confiders the truth 
and properties belon 
'$ they are in idea in his 
© never found either of 
le. Precifely true, in his life. fa 
€ has of any truths or Properties belonging toa circ e, 
r any other mathemati 
and Certain, even of 


idea of a triangle, th 
tight ones? Te ig true alfo of a trian 
really exifts. What 


Ore he js certain al] his kno 
€as is real knowled 
arther than t 


what he kno 


res, when they have 
arely an ideal exit in his mj 
them alfo 


: : : ral, 
‘8 _mathematicks. ‘OF Certainty being but 
the perception of the 


| produce real Kn 
Well as in mat 
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confider, 


we fhall find that it is only of 
ing to a rectangle, ér circle, only 
ehirore aoe For it is poffible 


them exifting mathematical] 
But yet the knowledge 
ical ficure, are neverthelefs true 


Opofitions, than as things really 
Pes in his mind. Is it true of the 
at its three angles are equal to two 


gle, wherever it 


hey agree With thofe } 


» When th 


48 Capable of rea] Certainty, Abd of mo- 


asteement or dj 


{agreement of our 
; and demonttration hothin 

ch i 
or medi 


being archetypes themfelves 
plete ideas; 


all the agreement or difacreem 
Wwe thall find ; i 


ut the perception 
on of other ideas, 
» aS Well as mathematical, 
» and fo adequate and com~ 


ent, which 
owledge, as 
hematical figures. 


UMS; Our moral ideas 
In them, wij] 


Se and  Exiftencenot 


have de. quired to 
; and 


make it real, 
» tO make our know- 
Cdge rea] 


deas an{wer their ar~ 
ed, that J place the 
cer~ 


bal 


onder 
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certainty of our knowledge in the confideration of ouf 
‘ideas, with fo little care and regard (as it may feem) t? 
the real exiftence of things: fince moft of thofe dif- 
“courfes, which take up the thoughts, and engage the 
‘difputes of thofe who pretend to make it their bufinels 
fo inquire ‘after truth and certainty, will, I prefume 
upon examination be found to be general propofition’s 
“and notions in which exiftence is not at all concerned: 
‘All'the difcourfes of the mathematicians about the {quar 
ing of a circle; conick fections, or any other part © 
mathematicks, concern not the exiftence of any of thofe 
“figures; but their demonftrations, which depend of 
“their ideas, are the fame, whether there be any fquaré 
or Circle exifting in the world, or no. In the fame 
manner, the truth and certainty of moral difcourfes ab- 


{tracts from the lives of men, and the exiftence of thole | 


virtues in the world whereof ‘they treat. Nor are Tully’ 
offices lefs true, becaufe there is no-body in the wor 
that exactly practifes his rules, and lives up to that pat 
“tern of a virtuous man which he has given us, a? 
which exifted no where, when he writ, but inidea. f 
it be true in fpeculation, i.e. in idea, that murder de 
ferves death, it will alfo be true in reality of any actio? 
‘that exifts conformable to that idea of murder. As fo! 
other actions, the truth of that’ propofition concer? 
them not. And thus it is of all other {pecies of thing® 
which have no other effences but thofe ideas, which a! 
in the minds of men. ; 
an 9: But it will here be faid, that if 
leh trae. moral knowledge be placed in the contem 
: or cértain, plation of our own moral ideas, and those 
<becaufemo- as other modes, be of our own making 
ral ideas are What {trange notions will there be of justice 
of our Di i > Wh fui f vi rues 
making and and temperance: at confufion of virtt! 

‘ naming, and vices, if every one may make what ideas ° 
ne eae them he pleafes? No confufion or diforeé 
in the things themfelves, nor the reafonings ‘about them? 
no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a dif 
turbance in the demonftration, or a change in the pr 
perties of figures, and their relations one to another, 2 
@man,fhould make a triangle with four corners, vie 

, trae 


5 


— 
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trapezium with four right angles: that is, in plain Eng- 
lifh, change the names of the figures, and call that by 
One name, which mathematicians call ordinarily by an- 
Other. For let a man make to himfelf the idea of a 
Sure with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and 
Call it, if he pleafe, equilaterum or trapezium, or any 
Ming elfe, the properties of and demonftrations about 
Mat idea will be the fame, as if he called ita rectangular 
Tangle. I confefs the change of the name, by the im- 
Propriety of fj peech, willat firft difturb him, who knows 
jot What idea it ftands for; but as foon as the figure is 
, “Wn, the confequences and demonftration are plain 
and clear, Juft the fame is it in moral knowledge, let 
“man have the idea of taking from others, without their 
Sonfent, what their honeft induftry has poffeffed them 
_ Of and call this juftice, if he pleafe. He that takes the 
name here without the idea put to it, will be miftaken, 
Y Joining another idea of his ewn to that name: but 
trip the idea of that name, or take it fuch as it is in the 
Peaker’s mind, and the fame things will agree to it, as 
You called it injuftice. Indeed wrong names in moral 
difcourfes breed ufually more diforder, becaufe they are 
of fo eafily rectified as in mathematicks, where the 
Sure, once drawn and feen, makes the name ufelefs 
“hd of no force. For what necd of a fign, when the 
Ing fignified is prefent and in view? But in ‘moral 
¢s that cannot be fo eafily and fhortly done, becaufe 

th the many decompofitions that go to the making up 
complex ideas ef thofe modes. But yer for all this, 
futcalling of any of thofe ideas, contrary to the ufual 
‘SNification of the words of that language, hinders. not 
fea that we may have certain and demonftrative know- 
Woe of their feveral agreements and difagreements, if 
rity will carefully, as in mathematicks, keep to the fame 
Precife ideas, and trace them in their feveral relations 
€to another, without being led away by their names. 

{i We but feparate the idea under confideration from the 
hs t at flands for it, our knowledge goes equally on 
fonts difcovery of real truth and certainty, whatever. 
nds we make ufe of 


K 2 ‘ “§. 10, 
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Mifnaming §. 10. One thing more we are to take 
diflurbs not notice of, that where God, or any other 
de ete Jaw-maker, hath defined any moral name 
ledge. there they have made the effence of that 
fpecies to which that name belongs; an 
there it is not fafe to apply or ufe them otherwife: but 
in other cafes it is bare impropriety of {peech to apply 
them contrary to the common ufage of the country: 
But yet even this too difturbs not the certainty of that 
knowledge, which is {till to be had by a due contem= 


- plation, and comparing of thofe even nick-named ideas." 


Ideds of fab- §. 11. Thirdly, there is another fort ? 
ftances have complex ideas, which being referred to at- 
per arche- — chetypes without us, may differ from them, 
ypes with- A e 
out iat. and fo our knowledge about them may co™ 


fhort of being real. Such are our ideas of 


fubftances, which confifting of a collection of fimple 


ideas, fuppofed taken from the works of nature, ma 

yet vary from them, by having more or different ideas 
united in them, than are to be found united in the thing’ 
themfelves. From whence it comes to pafs, that they 
may, and often do, fail of being exactly conformable © 
things themfelves. 

So 
nies ake fubftances, which, by being conformable t 
thofe, fo far things, may afford us real knowledge, de 
tes a not enough, as in modes, to put togethe! 
cerningthem {uch ideas as have no inconfiftence, thoug 

is real. they did never before fo exift: v.g- ™ 

ideas of facrilege or perjury, &c. were # 
real and true ideas before, as after the exiftence of 4? 


(ed 


fuch fact. But our ideas of fubftances being fuppoe 


gill 


copies, and referred to archetypes without us, muft #4 
be taken from fomething that-does or has exifteds they 
rouft not confift of ideas put together at the pleafure of 
our thoughts, without any real pattern they were t ce 
from, though we can perceive no inconfiftence in {uc 
combination. The reafon whereof is, becaufe we know 
ing not what real conf{titution it is of fubftances, where? 
our fimple ideas depend, and which really is the caule 
of the {trict union of fome of them one with ance 
as 


- 


§. 12. I fay then, that to have ideas of 
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and the exclufion of others; there are very few of them, 
that we can be fure are, or are not, inconfiftent in na- 
ture, any farther than experience and fenfible obferva- 
tion reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of 
Sur knowledge conterning fubftances, that all our com- 
Plex ideas of them mutt be fuch, and fuch only, as are 
made up of fuch fimple ones, as have been difcovered to 
Co-exift in nature. And our ideas being thus true: 
though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the fub- 
Jects of real (as far as we have any) knowledge of them. 
hich (as has been already fhown) will not be found to 
Feach very far: but fo far as it does, it will till be real 
Nowledge. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement 
We find they have with others, will ftill be knowledge. 
thofe ideas be abftract, it will be general knowledge. 
But, to’: make it real concerning fubftances, the ideas 
muft be taken from the real exiftence of things. What- 
fVer fimple ideas have: been found to co-exift in any 
ubftance, thefe we may with confidence join together 
Again, and fo make abitract ideas of fubftances. For 
i atever have once had an union in nature, may be 
Nited again. oe : 
a 13. This, if we rightly confider, and a eins 
te ne not our thoughts and abftract ideas  fyhfances, 
a cones as if there were, OF could be no ‘we muft con- 
nites forts of things than what known ee ideas, 
Re es had already determined, and as it pi ow con- 
ues fet out; we fhould think of things  ¢houghts to 
Ith greater freedom and lefs confufion than _ names, or 
: vaps we do. It would poflibly be thought Species fop- 
Sra aradox,: if not a very dangerous fy names. 
if chood, if I fhould fay, that fome change-_ 
4 8s, who have lived forty years together without any 
PPearance of reafon, are fomething between a man and 
4 ee which prejudice is founded upon nothing elfe but 
€ fuppofition, that thefe two names, man and beaft, 
sed for diftinct fpecies fo fet out by real effences, that 
-“€re can come no other fpecies between them : whereas 
uae will abftract from thofe names, and the fuppofi- 
all ¢ of fuch fpecifick effences made by nature, wherein 


hings of the fame denominations did exactly and 
K 3 equally 
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equally partake; if we would not fancy that there were 
a certain number of thefe effences, wherein al] things, 
as in moulds, were caft and formed: we fhould find that 
the idea of the fhape, motion, and life of 2 man without 
reafon, is as much a diftinct idea, and makes as much 


a diftinc fort of things from man and beaft, as the idea 


of the fhape of an afs with reafon would be different 
from either that of man or beaft, and be a {pecies of an 
animal between, or diftinct from both. 

care _§. 14. Here every body will be ready to 
oon, afk, If changelings may be fuppofed fome- 
changeling thing between man and beaft, pray what 


being fome- are they? I anfwer, changelings, which 15 
thing be- 


tweet atinent good a word to fignify fomething diffe- — 


and beat, | Tent from the fignification of man or beats 
anfwered. as the names man and beatt are to have fig- 
nifications different one from the other: 
This, well confidered, would refolve this matter, an 
fhow my meaning without any more ado. But 1 am 
not fo unacquainted with the zeal of fome men,, which 
enables them to {pin confequences, and to fee religioD 


threatened whenever any one ventures to quit theif 


forms of {peaking as not to forefee what names fuch 4 


propofition as this is like to be charged with: and with-, 


out doubt it will be afked, If changelings are fomething 
between man and beaft, what will become of them i 
the other world? To which J anfwer, 1. It concerns 
me not to Know or inquire. To their own mafter they 
‘ftand or fall. It ‘will make their ftate neither better nor 
worfe, whether we determine any thing of it or 10 
They are in the hands of a faithful creator and a boun- 
tiful father, who difpofes not of his creatures accordidg 


to our narrow thoughts or Opinions, nor diftinguifhes 


them according to names and {pecies of our contrivance 
And we that know f 


! 0 little of this prefent world we are 
in, may, I think, content ourfelves without being pe 
remptory in defining the different ftates, which creat 
tures fhall come into, when they go off this ftage. 
may fuffice us, that he hath made known to all tholes 
who are capable of inftruction, difcourfing, ‘and reafon- 
’ 5 y 
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ing, that they fhall come to an account, and receive ac- 
Cording to what they have done in this body. . 
§. 15. But, fecondly, I anfwer, the force of thefe 
Men’s queftion (viz. will you deprive changelings of a 
future ftate?) is founded on one of thefe two fuppoli- . 
tions, which are both falfe. The firft is, that all things _ 
that have the outward fhape and appearance of a man 
muft neceffarily be defigned to an immortal future being 
after this life: or, fecondly, that whatever is of human 
itth muft be fo. Take away thefe imaginations, and 
Uch queftions will be groundlefs and ridiculous. I de- 
fire then thofe who think there is no more but an acci- 
ental difference between themfelvesand changelings, the 
Cilence in both being exactly the fame, to confider whe- 
ther they can imagine immortality annexed to any out- 
Ward fhape of the body? the very propofing it, is, I fup- 
Pofe, enough to make them difown it. No-one yet, 
that ever I heard of, how much foever immerfed in mat-- 
ter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the grofs 
‘Chfible outward parts, as to-affirm eternal life due to 
—*, ora neceffary confequence of it; or that any mafs of 
Matter fhould, after its diffolution here, be again re- 
‘Ored hereafter to an everlafting ftate of fenfe, percep- 
4on, and knowledge, only becaufe it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had fuch a particular frame of 
M8 vifible parts. Such an opinion as this, placing im- 
Mortality in a certain fuperficial figure, turns out of 
‘ors all confideration of foul or fpirit, upon whofe 
“count alone fome corporeal beings have hitherto been 
“oncluded immortal, and others not. This is to attri- 
Ute more to the outfide than infide of things; and to 
P ‘ace the excellency of a man more in the external fhape 
«his body, than internal perfections of his foul: which 
's but little better than to annex the great and ineftima- 
© advantage of immortality and life everlafting, which 
© has above other material beings, to annex it, | 
© » to'the cut of his beard, or the fafhion of his coat. 
'Or this or that outward mark of our bodics no more 
ritics with ir the hope of an eternal duration, than the 
'hion of a man’s fuit gives him reafonable grounds to 
‘Magine it will never wear out, or that it will make him 
K 4 im 
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immortal. It will perhaps be faid, that no-body thinks 
that the fhape makes any thing immortal, but it is the 
fhape is the fign of a rational foul within, which is im- 
mortal. I wonder who made it the fign of any fuch 
thing: for barely faying it, will not make it fo. It 
would require fome proofs to perfuade one of it. No 
figure that I know fpeaks any fuch language. “For 1 
may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of 4 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance 
or action of life than there is in a ftatue, has yet never- 
thelefs a living foul in it becaufe of its fhape; as that 
there is a rational foul ina changeling, becaufe he has 
the outfide of a rational creature ; when his actions carry 
far lefs marks of reafon with them, in the whole courfe 
of his life, than what are to be found in many a beatt. 
pd Pee  §. 16. But it is the iffue of rational pa- 
rents, and muft therefore be concluded t0 
have a rational foul. I know not by what logick you 
-muft fo conclude. Iam fure this is a caattution; that 
men no where allow of. For if they did, they woul 
not make bold, as every where they do, to deftroy ill- 
formed and mif-fhaped productions. Ay, but thefe are 
monfters. Let them be fo; what will your drivelings 
unintelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a defect 
in the body make a monfter; a defect in the mind (the 
far more noble, and, in the common phrafe, the far 
- more effential part) not? Shall the want of a nofe, or 4 
neck, make a monfter, and put fuch iffue out of the 
rank of men; the want of reafon and underftanding» 
not? This is to bring all back again to what was ¢X- 
ploded juft now: this is to place all in the fhape, 20 
to take the meafure of a man only by his outfide. 19 
fhow that, according to the ordinary way of reafoning 
in this matter, people do lay the whole ftrefs on the - 
figure, and refolve the whole effence of the fpecies °° 
man (as they make it) into the outward fhape, how uM 
reafonable foever it be, and how much foever they dif 
own it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice # 
little farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well- 
fhaped changeling is a man, has a rational foul, though 
it appear not; this is paft doubt, fay you, Make the 
ears 
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ears a little longer; and more pointed, and the nofe a 
little fatter than ordinary, and then you begin to bog- 
gte: make the face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you are ata ftand: add ftill more and more of 
the likenefs of a brute to it, and let the head be per- 
fe€tly that of fome other animal, then prefently it is a 
monfter; and it is demonftration with you that it hath 
no rational foul, and muft be deftroyed. Where now 
(afk) fhall be the juft meafure of the utmoft bounds of 
that fhape, that carries with it a rational foul? For fince 
there have been human foetufes produced, half beaft, 
and half man; and others three parts one, and one part 
the other; and fo it is poffible they may be in all the 
variety of approaches to the one or the other fhape, and 
may have feveral degrees of mixture of the likenefs of a 
man ora brute; I would gladly know what are thofe 
precife lineaments, which, according to this hypothefis, 
are, or are not capable of a rational foul to be joined 
to them. What fort of outfide is the certain fign that 
there is, or is not fuch an inhabitant within? For tll 
that be done, we talk at random of man: and fhall 
always, I fear, do fo, as long as we give ourfelves up to 
Certain founds, and the imaginations of fettled and fixed 
pecies in nature, we know not what. But after all, I 
defire it may be confidered, that thofe who think they 
ave anfwered the difficulty by telling us, that a mif- 
fhaped foetus is a monfter, run into the fame fault they 
are arguing againft, by conftituting a fpecies between 
man and beaft. For what elfe, I pray, is their monfter 
in the cafe (if the word montter fignifies any thing at 
all) but fomething neither man nor beaft, but partaking 
fomewhat of either? And juft fo is the changeling 
efore-mentioned. So neceffary is it to quit the com- 
Mon notion of {pecies and effences, if we will truly look 
into the nature of things, and examine them, by what 
our faculties can difcover in them as they exift, and not 
Y groundlefs fancies, that have been taken up about 
J em, . 
ate q have mentioned this here, be- Words and 
th think we cannot De too cautious  fpecies. 
that words and fpecies, 1m the ordinary 


‘ notions 
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notions which we have been ufed:to of them, impofe 
not on us. For] am apr to think, therein lies one 
great obftacle to our clear and diftinct knowledge, efpe- 
cially in reference to fubftances; and from thence has 
rofe a great part of the difficulties about truth and cer-~ 
tainty. Would we accuftom ourfelves to feparate our’ 
contemplations and reafonings from words, we might, 
in a great meafure, remedy this inconvenience within 
our own thoughts; but yer it would ftill difturb us in 
our difcourfe with others, as long as we retained the. 
Opinion, that fpecies and their eflences were any thing 
elfe but our abftract ideas (fuch as they are) with names 
annexed to them, to be the figns of them. 
shiek ‘ §. 18. Wherever we perceive the agree- 
ecapitula- . : 
eee ment or difagreement of any of our ideas, 
there is certain knowledge: and wherever 
we are fure thofe ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement 
of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here 
given the marks, I think I have fhown wherein. it is, 
that certainty, real Certainty, confifts: which, whatever 
it was to others, was, I confefs, to me heretofore, one 
of thofe defiderata which I found great want of. 


Seas Sey AS Pe We 
Of Truth in General. 


What truth 9° & WRT HAT is truth was an inquiry 
PF /¥ many ages fince; and it being 
that which all mankind either do, or pre- 
tend to fearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 
carefully to examine wherein it confifts, and fo acquaint 
ourlelves with the nature of it, as to obferve how the 
mind diftinguithes it from falfehood, 
Arightjoin,  §. 2. Truth then f{cems to me, in the 
ag wie Proper import, of the word, to fignify no- 
fe was te thing’ bur the Joining or feparating of figns, - 
tescie as the things fignified by them do agree or 
words. difagreé one with another.” The joining of 
fepa- 
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feparating of figns, here meant, is what by another 
name we call propofition. So that truth properly be- 
longs only to propofitions: whereof there are two forts, 
viz. mental and verbal ; as there are two forts of figns 
commonly made ufe of, viz. ideas and words. é 
_ §. 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it Which make 
is very neceflary to confider truth of thought, mental or rs 
and truth of words, diftinétly one from an- ee pro- 
other: but yet it is very difficult to treat Gin cca 
them afunder. Becaufe it is unavoidable, in treating 
of mental propofitions, to make ufe of words: and then 
the inftances given of mental propofitions ceafe imme- 
diately to be barely mental, and become verbal. Fora 
mental propofition being nothing but a bare confidera- 
tion of the ideas, as they are in our minds {tripped of 
names, they lofe the nature of purely mental propofi- 
tions as foon as they are put into words. | 
§. 4. And that which makes it yet harder Mental pro- 
to treat of mental and verbal propofitions pofitions are 
feparately, is, that moft men, if not all, in ae 
their thinking and reafonings within them- 1 
felves, make ufe of words snftead of ideas: at leaft when 
the fubject of their meditation contains in it complex 
ideas. © Which is a great evidence of the imperfection 
and uncertainty of our ideas of that kind, and may, if 
attentively made ufe of, ferve fora mark to fhow us, 
what are thofe things we haye clear and perfect efta- 
blifhed ideas of, and what not. For if we will curioufly 
obferve the way our mind takes in thinking and rea- 
foning, we fhall find, I fuppofe, that when we make 
any propofitions within our own thoughts about white 
Or black, fweet or bitter, a triangle ora circle, we can 
and often do frame in our minds the ideas themfelves, 
Without reflecting on the names. But when we would 
Confider, or make propofitions about the more complex 
ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, glory, we ufually 
put the name for the idea: becaufe the ideas thefe names 
ftand for, being for the moft part imperfect, confufed, 
and undeterrhined, we reflect on the names themfelves, 
becaufe they are more clear, certain, aud diftinct, and 
readier occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas: ane 
fe) 
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fo we make ufe of thefe words inftead of the ideas 
themfelves, even when we would meditate and reafon 
within ourfelves, and make tacit mental propofitions. 
In fubftances, as has been already noticed, this is occa< 
fioned by the imperfection of our ideas: we making the 
name ftand for the real effence, of which we have no 
idea at all. In modes, it is occafioned by the great 
number of fimple ideas, that go to the making them up. 
For many of them being compounded, the name occurs 
much eafier than the complex idea itfelf, which requires 
time and attention to be recollected, and exactly repre- 
fented to the mind, even in thofe men who have for- 
merly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impof- 
fible to be done by thofe, who, though they have ready 
in their memory the greateft part of the common words 
of that language, yet perhaps never troubled themfelves 
in all theit lives to confider what precife ideas the moft 
of them ftood for. Some confufed or obfeure notions 
have ferved their turns, and many who talk very much 
of religion and confcience, of church and faith, of 
power and right, of obftru@ions and humours, meJan- 
choly and choler, would perhaps have little left in 
their thoughts and meditations, if one fliould defire 
them to think only of the things themfelves, and lay 
by thofe words, with which they fo often confound 
others, and not feldom themfelves alfo. 
end §. 5. But to return to the confideration 
thing but the Of truth: we muft, I fay, obferve two forts 


joining or — of propofitions that we are capable of mak- 
feparating ing. ) 
poet es ee mental, wherein the ideas in our 


underftandings are without the ufe of words 
put together, or feparated by the mind, perceiving or 
Judging of their agreement or difagreement. 

Secondly, verbal propofitions, which are words, the 
figns of our ideas, put together or feparated in affirma- 
tive or negative fentences. By which way of affirming 
or denying; thefe figns, made by founds, «re as it were 
put together or feparated one from another. So that 
propofition confifts in joining or feparating figns, and 
truth confifts in the putting together or feparating thofe 

figns, 
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figns, according as the things, which they fland for, 
agree or difagree. ia 
§. 6. Every one’s experience will fatisfy when men- 
him, that the mind, either by perceiving Or tal propofi- 
fuppofing the agreement or difagreement of tions contain 
any of its ideas, does tacitly within itfelf er ity 
put them into a kind of propofition affirma- sept a 
tive or negative, which I have endeavoured . 
to exprefs by the terms putting together and feparating- 
But this a@ion of the mind, which is fo familiar to 
every thinking and reafoning man, is eafier to be con- 
ceived by reflecting on what paffes in us when we afiirm 
or deny, than to be explained by words. When aman 
has in his head the idea of two lines, viz. the fide and 
diagonal of a {quare, whereof the diagonal is an inch 
long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line jnto a certain number of equal parts; v. g- into 
five, ten, an hundred, a thoufand, or any other number, 
and may have the idea of that inch line being divifible, 
or not divifible, into fuch equal parts, as a certain num~ 
ber of them will be equal to the fide-line. Now when- 
ever he perceives, believes, or fuppofes fuch a kind of 
divifibility to agree or difagree to his idea of that line, 
he, as it were, joins or feparates thofe two ideas, viz. 
the idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of divifi- 
bility; and fo makes a mental propofition, which is 
true or falfe, according as fuch a kind of divifibility, a 
divifibility into fuch aliquot parts, does really agree to 
that line or no. When ideas are fo put together, or 
feparated in the mind, as they or the things they ftand 
for do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, mental 
truth. But truth of words isfomething more ; and that 
is the affirming or denying of words one of another, as 
the ideas they ftand for agree or difagree: and this again 
is two-fold; either purely verbal and trifling, which 1 
fhall fpeak of, chap. vill. or real and inftructive, which 
is the object of that real knowledge which we have 
{poken of already. . 
§. 7. But here again will be apt to occur Objettion 
the fame doubt about truth, that did about againft vere 
knowledge: and it will be objected, that bal trust 


if 
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‘that thisit if truth be nothing but the joining and 
may all be feparating of words in propofitions, .as the 
etnias Gderg they ftand for agree or difagree in 
men’s minds, the knowledge of tfuth is not fo valuable 
a thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and 
time men employ in the fearch of it; fince by this 
account it amounts to no more than the conformity of 
words to, the chimeras of men’s brains. Who knows 
not what odd notions many men’s heads are filled with, 
and what ftrange ideas all men’s brains ‘are capable of? 
But if we th ee; we know the truth of nothing by 
this rule, but of the vifionary words in our own imagi- 
nations; nor have other truth, but what as much con- 
cerns harpies and centaurs, as men ‘and horfes. For 
thofe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have 
their agreement and difacreenient there, as well as the 
ideas of real beings, and'fo have as true propofitions 
made about them. And it will be altogether as true a 
Propofition to fay all centaurs are animals, as that all 
men are animals; and the certainty of one as great as 
the other. For in both the propofitions, the words are 
put together according to the agreement of the ideas in 
our minds: and the agreement of the idea of animal 
with that of centaur is as clear and vifible to the mind, 
as the agreement of the idea of animal with that of man; 
and fo thefe two propofitions are equally true, equally 
certain. But of what ufe is all fuch truth to ue? 
‘Anfaertt, §. 8. Though what has been faid in the 
real truth is foregoing chapter, to diftinguith real from 
about ideas imaginary knowledge, might . fuffice: here, 
a ehh in anfwer to this doubt, to diftinguifh real 
st truth from chimerical, or (if you pleafe) 
barely nominal, they depending both on the fame foun- 
dation; yet it may not be amifs here again to confi- 
der, that though our words fignify nothing but our 
ideas, yet being defigned by them to fignify things, the 
truth they contain when put into propofitions, will be 
only verbal, when they ftand for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of things. 
And therefore truth, as Well as knowledge, may well 
come under the diftin@ion of verbal and real ; that being 


only 





fs 


, &8 the great conduits of ‘truth and know- 
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only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according 
to the agreement or difagreement of the ideas they ftand 


“for, without regarding whether our ideas are fuch as 
‘Yeally have, or are capable of having an exiftence in 
‘Nature. But then ic is they contain real truth, when 


thefe figns are joined, as our ideas agree; and when 
our ideas are fuch as we know are capable of having an 
exiftence in nature: which in fubftances we cannot 
know, but by knowing thatfuch have exifted. 

§. 9, Truth is the marking down in words » patmood is 


the agreement or difagreement of ideas as it thejoining of 


is. Falfhood is the marking down in words — names other 
the agreement or difagreement of ideas ye ve 
‘otherwife-than~it-is» -And- fo: far-as thefe ee a 
ideas, thus marked by founds, agree to their | 
archetypes, fo far only is.the:truth real. The knowledge 
of this truth confifts in knowing what ideas the words 
ftand for, and the perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of thofe ideas, according as it is marked by 
thofe words 9 | ba guest 

§. 10. But becaufe words are Iooked on Génerat pro- 
pofitions to 
ledge, and that in conveying and receiving be treated of 
of truth, and°commonly in reafoning about rhe at 
it, we make ufe of words and. propofitions ; » ast 

s prop ; 
I fhall more ‘at large inquire, wherein the certainty of 
real truths, contained in propofitions, confifts, and _ 
Where it is to be had; and endeavour to fhow in what 
fort of univerfal propofitions we are capable of being 
Certain of their réal truth or falfhood. 
~ I fhall Begin with general propofitions, as thofe which 
moft employ our thoughts, and exercife our contem- 
Plation. General truths are moft looked after by the © 
tind, as thofe that moft enlarge our knowledge; and 

y ‘their comprehenfivenefs,: fatisfying us at once 0 
Many «particulars, enlarge our view, and fhorten our 
Way to knowledge. | S 

§. rr. Befides truth taken ‘in the ftrict “Moral and 
fenfe before-mentioned, there are other forts metaphyfical 
Of truth ; as, 1. Moral truth, whichis fpeak- 
ing of things according to the-perfuafion of our own” 

- minds, 
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minds, though the propofition we fpeak agree not to 
the reality of things. 2. Metaphyfical truth, which is 


nothing but the real exiftence of things, conformable to 


the ideas to which we have annexed their names. This; 
though it feems to confift in the very beings of thingss 
yet, when confidered a little nearly, will appear to 
include a tacit propofition, whereby the mind joins that 
particular thing to the idea it had before fettled with 2 
name to it. But thefe confiderations of truth, either 
having been before taken notice of, or not being much 
to our prefent purpofe, it may fuffice here only to have 
mentioned them. : 





C HAP, VI 
: Of Univerfal Propofitions, their Truth and Certainty 


Treating of ‘§. 1. HOUGH the examining and 
words necef- _ judging of ideas by themfelves, 
iarytoknow- their names being quite laid afide, be the 
edge. 
Knowledge; yet, through the prevailing cuftom of ufing 
founds for ideas, I think it is very feldom practifed. 
Every one may obferve how common it is for names 
to be made ufe of, inftead of the ideas themfelves, eve? 
when men think and reafon within their own breatts 3 
efpecially if the ideas be very complex, and made up 2 
a great collection of fimple ones. This makes the con- 
fideration of words and propofitions fo neceflary a part 
of the treatife of knowledge, that it is very hard to 
{Peal intelligibly of the one, without explaining the 
other. 
Geizis §. 2. All the knowledge we have, being 
traths hardly only of particular or general truths, it 15 
tobeunder- evident that whatever may be done in the 
hope but in former of thefe, the latter, which is that 
pofitios, Which with reafon is moft fought after, ca0 
ots never be well made known, and is very fel- 
dom apprehended, but as conceived and expreffed es in 
words, 


_ beft and fureft way to clear and diftinét 


+ 
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Words! Itis not ‘therefore out of our way, iri the exa- 
Mination of our knowledge, to inquire into-tHe truth 
and certainty of univerfal propofitions:: 3 %o <s\seq) xt 
§. 3: But that we may not ‘be mifledin i cevetheytot 
this cafe,‘ by that which is the danger every; » two-fokis of 
Where, I mean by the doubtfalnefs,of terms, truth anduefi 
it is’ ft to’ obferve,’ that certainty is two- SS ar PS> 
old ;-certainty of truth, and certainty of knowledge. 
Certainty of truth is, whem words-arc: fo. put, togethet 
IN propofitions, as’exactly to exprefs the. agreemenbor 
Wfagreement of the ideas they ftandi for; as reallyitass 
“ertainty of knowledge is to perceive, the agreement of 
ifagreement ofvideas; as. expreffed.in any-propelitions 
his we wfually call knowing; ors bemg certain of the 
" Wuth lof any ipropofitionoi (sig yas terete lnuoI 8s 
§.04. Now becaufe we cannot: be certain, . No propofi« 
Of the truth of any general propofition, un=» Homcan, be) 
ewe know th ifert | ina tones 
fs we know the precifecbounds and-extent: «jie: whe 
Of the fpecies its terms ftand for, it.1s ne-. the efendeéiof 
Ceflary we fhould know the effence of each» cach fpecies 
fpeciés, which is that'which conftitutes and. , mentioned is 
i a ae not knowns 
Ounds it, This, in all fimple ideascand CRE “SLs 
Modes, ig not hard ‘todo. For in thefe, the real and 
Nominal effence: being the fame; or, which. is all.one, 
the abftract idea which the general term ftands for, . be- 
Ing the fole effence ahd boundary that is or canbe fup- 
Pofed of the fpecies;'there can be: no doubt, how, far 
© fpecies extends, or what things are,comprehended. 
Pt each term: which, it is evident, are all.that haye 
wt exact conformity with the idea at ftands for, ‘and no 
ther: But‘in fubftances wherein a real,eflence diftingt 
0m the nominal is. fuppofed to conftitute,' determine, 
“nd bound the fpecies, the extent: of the general, word 
Goa uncertain : becaufé not knowing, this real effence, 
‘ ¢ Cannot know what is}: or what is. not,of that {pecies ; 
St Confequently what'may, orimay not with. certain! 
éa affirmed! of it. And thus frie ooh aman, orgald, 
er anyother fpecies of natural {ubftances, as fuppofed 
Snftituted’ by a precife and: real effence, -which nature 
Weary imparts to every individual of that kind, 
reby it ig made to be of that fpecies, we cannot be 
Vox. II, xs seats’ 1 - cern 
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certain of the truth of any affirmation or negation mad¢ 
of it. For man, or gold, taken in this fenfe, and ufe 
for fpecies of things conftituted by real effences, diffe- 
rent from the complex idea in the mind of the fpeaker; 
ftand for we know not what: and the extent of thefe 
fpecies, with fuch boundaries, are fo unknown and un- 
determined, that it is impoffible with any cerfainty £ 
affirm, that all men are rational, of that all gold is yel- 
low. But where the nominal effence is kept to, as the 
boundary of each fpecies, and men extend the applica- 
tion of any general term no farther than to the particu- 
lar things, in which the complex idea it ftands for is 
be found, there they are in no danger to miftake the 
bounds of each fpecies, nor can be in doubt, on. this 
account, whether any propofition be true or no. I havé 
chofen to explain this uncertainty of propofitions in this 
fcholaftic way, and have made ufe of the terms ° 
effences and {pecies, on purpofe to fhow the abfurdity 
and inconvenience there is to think of them, as of aDY 
other fort of realities, than barely abftract ideas: with 
names to them. To fuppofe that the fpecies of thing’ 
are any thing but the forting of them under gener 
names, according as they agree to feveral abftract ideas 
of which we make thofe names the figns, is to confoun 
‘truth, and introduce uncertainty into all general prop9- 
fitions that can be» made about them... Though there 
fore thefe things might, to people not poffeffed wi! 
{cholaftic learning, be treated of in a better and cleare! 
‘way; yet thofe wrong: notions, of effences. or, fpeci® 
having got root in moft people’s minds, who. havé 
received any tincture from the learning which has pr 
vailed in this part of the world, are to be difcover™ 
and removed, ‘to make way for that ufe of words which 
fhould convey certainty with it. 


This mote §. 5. The names; of fubftances the?) 
particularly © whenever made to ftand for f{pecies, which 
eoncerns are fu O : : I ef 
fabRaness, ppofed to be conftituted by rea 


fences, which we know not, are not cap4 
“ble to convey certainty to the underftanding: of ¢ f; 
truth of general propofitions made up of fuch terms; we 
“eannot be fure.. The reafon whereof is. plain: for be 

3 g Car. 
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tan we be fure that this or that quality isin gold, when 
We know not what is or is not gold? « Since in this. way 
of {peaking nothing is gold, but what partakes of an 
effence; which we not knowing, cannot know where it 
is or is not, and :fo cannot be fure that any parcel of 
Matter in the world is or is not in this fenfe gold ; being 
incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which 
makes any thing to be called gold, i.e. that real effence 
of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this being as 
impoffible for us to know, as it is for a blind man to 
tell in what’ Aower thé colour of a panfie is, or is not 
to be found, whilft he has no idea of the colour of a pan- 
fieat all: Or if we could (which 1s impoffible) certainly 
know where a real eflence, which we know not, is; Vv. g: 
Mm what parcels: of. matter the real efferice of gold is; 
yet'could we not be fure, that this or-that quality could 
With truth be affirmed of gold: fince.it is impoffible for 
Us to know, that this or that quality or idea has a necef- 
ary connexion with a real effence, of which we have 
ho idea at all, whatever fpecies that fuppofed real 
eflence may be imagined to conftitute; 
Mis 6. On the other fide, the names of ‘The trath of 
ftances,- when made ufe of as they fhould few univerfal 
€, for the ideas men have in their minds, . propofitions 
though they carry a clear and determinate fibtanees 
ignification with them, will not yet ferve bg se 5 
detained Bm orereey hh to be known. 
o make many univerfal propofitions, of 
Whofe truth we can be certain. Nor becaufe in this ufe 
Of them we are uncertain what things are fignified by 
them, but becaufe the complex ideas they ftand for are 
fuch combinations of fimple ones, as carry not with 
them any difcoverable connexion or repugnancy, but 
With a very few other ideas. 
Mie leaat complex ideas, that our naMES — Becaufe co- 
pecies of fubftances properly ftand — exiftence of 
Or, are collections of fuch qualities as have ideas in few 
ce obferved to-co-exift in an unknown Seccithe sey 
‘ubftratum, which we call fubftance: but 
hat other qualities neceffarily co-exift with fuch com- 
“Dinations, we cannot certainly know, unlefs we can dif- 
eapWer their natural dependence ;- which in their primary 
L 2 3 ‘qua- 
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qualities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all — 
their fecondary qualities, we can difcover no connexion 
at all, for the reafons mentioned, chap. iii. viz. 1. Be- 
eaufe we know not the real conftitutions of fubftancess 
on which each*fecondary quality particularly depends. 
2. Did we know that, it would ferve us only for.expe- | 
rimental (not: univerfal) knowledge; and reach with 
certainty no farther, than that bare inftance : becaufe out 
underftandings: Can difcover no conceivable connexion 
between any fecondary quality and any modification 
whatfoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore 
there are very few general propofitions to be made.con- 
cerning fubftances, which» tan carry with them un+ 
doubted certainty. © 5 0 ooh Shy ; 
Sis §. 8. All gold is fixed, is a propofitiod 
whofe truth we cannot be certain of, how 
univerfally foever ‘it be believed! For if, 
according tothe ufelefs imagination of the fchoolsy any. 
one fuppofes the term gold to ftand for a fpecies 
things fet out by nature, by a real effence belonging t? 
it, itis evident he knows not what particular fubftances 
are of that fpecies; and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm 
any thing univerfally of gold. But: if he makes gold 
ftand for a fpecies determined by its nominal effence, 
Jet the nominal effence, for example, be the: complex 
idea of 2 body of a certain yellow colour, malleable, 
fufible, and heavier than any other-known; inthis pro- 
per ufe of the word gold, there is no difficulty to know 
‘what is or is-not gold. But yet no other quality cat 
with certainty be univerfally afirmed or denied of gold, 
but what hath a difcoverable connexion or inconfiftency 
“with that nominal effence. Fixednefs, for examplés« 
having no neceffary’ connexion, that we can difcovers. 
with the colour, weight, or any other fimple idea © 
our complex one, or with the whole combination toge- 
ther; it 1s impoffible that we fhould certainly know the 


inftance in: 
Zokts; 


‘truth of this propofitiog, that all gold is fixed. / 

§. g. As there is no difcoverable connexion: betwee” 
fixednefs.and the colour, weight, and other fimple ideas 
of that nominal effence of gold; fo if we make our com- 
plex idea of gold a body yellow, fufible, ductile, weighty; 


re 
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and fixed, we fhall be at, the fame uncertainty concern= 
ing folubility in aq. regia, and for the fame reafon : 
ince we can’ never, from confideration of the ideas 
themfelves; with certainty affirm or deny of a body, 
‘Whofe complex idea is made up of yellow, very weighty, 
ductile, futible, and fixed, that it is foluble in aqua: 
regia ; and fo on, of the reft of its qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general affirmation concerning any 
quality of gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 
t will, no doubt, be prefently objected, is not this an 
Univerfal propofition, “all gold is malleable ?”’ To 
which I anfwer, it is a very certain propofition, if mal- 
leablenefs be a part of the complex idea the word gold 
ftands for. . But then here is nothing affirmed of gold, 
but that that found. ftands, for an idea in which mallea- 
Dlenefs is contained: and fuch a fort of truth and cer- 
tainty as this, it is to fay a centaur is four-footed. But if 
malleablenefs makes, not a part of the f{pecific effence 
the name of gold ftands for, it is plain, ‘‘ all gold is 
Malleable”? is not a certain propofition. Becaufe let 
thecomplex idea of gold be made up of which foever of 
its other qualities you pleafe, malleablenefs will not ap- 
pear to-depend on that complex idea, nor follow from 
any fimple one contained in it: the connexion that 
Malleablenefs has (if it has any) with thofe other quali- 
ties, being only by the intervention of the real conftitu- 
tlon.of its infenfible parts ; which, fince we know not, 
x is impoffible we fhould perceive that.connexion, un- 
lefs.weicould difcover that which ties them together. . 
— §.10.. The more;, indeed, of thefe co- 4 ¢ | 
‘exifting qualities we unite into one complex Ea 
idea, under one name, the more precife.and ence can be 
cterminate, we make. the fignification. of , known,(o far 
that word; but never yet make,it thereby es 
More capable of univerfal certainty, in Tes | sa ga 
: ALY. th nay be cere 
Ha of other qualities not contained in.our tain, But 
- mplex, idea; fince we perceive not. their a yon g 
. onhexion or dependence on one another, ae gia 
’ ‘ing ignorant both of that real .conftitu- gb * 
‘ton iny which they are all founded, and alfo how they 
How from it. For the chief part of our knowledge con- 
1.3 3 cerning 
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cerning fubftances is not, as in other things, barcly of 
the relation of two ideas that may exift feparately ; but 
is of the neceffary connexion and co-exiftence of feveral 
diftinct ideas in the fame fubjéct, or of their repugnancy 
fo'to co-exift.. Could we begin at the other end, and 
difcover what it was, wherein that colour confifted, what 
made a body lighter or heavier, what texture of parts 
made it malleable, fufible, and fixed, and fit to be dif- 
folved in this fort of liquor, and not in another; if (i 
fay) we had fuch an idea as this of bodics, and could 
perceive wherein all fenfible qualities originally confift, 
and how they are produced ; we might frame fuch ideas 
of them, as would furnifh us with matter of more gene 
ral knowledge, and enable us to make univerfal propo- 
fitions, that fhould carry general truth and certainty 
with them. But whilft our complex ideas of the forts 
of fubftances are fo remote from that internal real con- 
ftitution, on which their fenfible qualities depend, and 
are made up of nothing but an imperfect collection of 
thofe apparent qualities our fenfes can difcover; there 
can be few general propofitions concerning fubftances, 
of whofe real truth we can be certainly affured: fince 
there are but few fimple ideas, of whofe connexion and 
neceffary co-exiftence we can have certain and undoubt- 
ed SRA 'T imagine, amongft all the fecondary 
qualities of fub{tances, and the powers relating to them, 
there cannot any two be named, whofe neceflary co-ex- 
iftence, or repugnance to co-exift, can certainly bé 
known, unlefs in thofe of the fame fenfe, which necef- 
farily exclude ane another, ‘gs I have elfewhere fhowed- 
No one, J think, by the colour that is in any body, can 
certainly know what fmell, tafte, found, or tangible 
qualities it has, nor what alterations it is capable to 
make or receive, on or from other badies. The fame 
-may be faid of the found or tafte, &c.° Our fpecific 
names of fubftances ftanding for any colle@iéns of fuch 
ideas, it is not to be wondered, that we can with them 
make very few general propofitions of undoubted real 
certainty. But yet fo far as any complex idea, of any 
fort of fubftances, contains in it any fimple idea, whofe 
ncceflary co-exiftence with any other may be difcovered, 
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fo far univerfal propofitions may with certainty be made 


- Concerningit: v.g.could any one difcover a neceflary con- 


Nexion between malleablenefs, and the colour or weight 
of gold, or any other part of the complex idea fignified 
by that name, he might make a certain univerfal pro- 
Pofition concerning gold in this refpect; and the real 
truth of this propofition, ‘ that all gold is malleable,”’ 
Would be as certain as of this, ‘* the three angles of all 
‘ right-lined triangles are all equal to two right ones.”’ 


-§, 11, Had we fuch ideas of fubftances, Phe qualities 


as to know what real conftitutions produce — which make 


thofe fenfible qualities we find in them, and out cannes 
ow thofe qualitics flowed from thence, we Sane de 
could b 4 id if th . l ances, Ce 
, by the fpecific ideas of their rea) pend moftly 
efiences in qur own minds, more certainly on external, 
find out their properties, and difcovyer what pea 
Qualities they had or had not, than we can es 


; caufes. 
Now by our fenfes: and to know the pro- 


-Perties of gold, it would be no more neceflary that gold 


thould exift, and that we fhould make experiments upon 
it, than it is neceflary for the knowing the properties of 
4 triangle, that a triangle fhould exift in any matter; 
the idea in our minds would ferve for the one as well as 
the other. But we are fo far from being admitted into 
the fecrets of nature, that we {carce fo much as ever 
approach the firft entrance towards them. For we are 
Wont to confider the fubftances we meet with, each of 
them as an entire thing by itfelf, having all its qualities 
1) itfelf, and independent of other things ; aver anins- 
for the moft part; the operations of thofe invifible fluids 
they are encompaffed with, and ypon whofe motions 


_ nd operations depend the. greateft part of thofe quali- 


ties which are taken notice of in them, and are made by 
Us the inherent marks of diftinction whereby we know 
and denominate them. Put a piece of gold any where | 
oa itfelf, feparate from the reach and influence of all 
other bodies, it will immediately lofe all its colour an 
Weight, and perhaps malleablenefs too; which, for aught 
W now, would be changed into a perfect friability- 
| ie in which to us fluidity is an effential quality, 
‘Sit to itfelf, would ceafe to be fluid, But if inanimate. 
| | ie abet = bodies 
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bodies owe fo much of their prefent ftate to other bodies 
Without them, that they would not be what they appear 
is yet’ more fo in vegetables, which are nourithed, 
grow, and produce: ledves, flowers, and feeds, in’a con- 
Htant fucceffion: “And if we look a littlé nearer into the 
ftate of animals, we fhall find that their dependence, 8 
to life, motion, and the moft confiderable qualities to 
be obferved in them, is fo wholly on extrinfical caufes 
and qualities of other bodies that make no part of them, 
that they cannot fubfitt a moment without them’: thoug! 
yet thofe bodies ‘on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of; and make no part of the complex ideas we 
frame’ofithofe animals. Take the air but for a minute 
from the greateft part of living creatures, and they. pre- 
tently lofe fenfe, life, and motion. This the neceffity 
of breathing has forced into our knowledge. Bur how 
-many other extrinfical, and poffibly very remote bodies, 
do the fprings of thefe admirable machines depen 
<on, which are not vulgarly obferved, or fo much 4s 
thought on; and how many are there, which the fevereft 
Inquiry can never difcover? The inhabitants of this {pot 


foie were thofe bodies that environ them removed+ 


of the univerfe, though removed fo many millions of 


“miles from the fun, yet depend fo much on the duly 
‘tempered motion of particles coming from, or agitate 
_ by it, that were this earth removed but a {mall part © 
the diftance out of its prefent fituation, arid placed 2 
little farther or nearer that fource of heat, it is more 
than’probable that the greatef{t part of the animals in it 
would immediately perifh: fince we find them fo often 


“deftroyed by an excefs or defect of the fun’s warmth, — 


‘which an accidental pofition, in fome parts of this our 
‘little’ globe, expofes them to. The qualities obferved 
“ina loadftone muft needs have their fource far beyon 
the confines of that body ; and the ravage made often 
' on feveral forts of animals by invifible caufes, the cer- 
tain death (as we are told) of fome of them, by barely 
paffing the line, or, as it #s certain of other, by being 
removed into a neighbouring country ; evidently fhow 
that the concurrence and operations of feveral bodies: 
with which ‘they are feldom thotight to “have any BIE 
- we ¥ 4 t 
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to do, is abfolutely neceffary to make them abe “what 
they appear tous, and to preferve thofe’ qualities by 
which we know and diftinguifh them. “Weare then 
quite our of the way, when we think that things contain | 
Within themfelves the qualities that appear to -us an 
them and we in vain fearch for that conftitution within 
the body of -a fly, ‘or an elephant, upon which depend 
thofe: qualities and powers'we obferve in them. For 
which perhaps, tounderftand them ari¢ht, we ought to 
look ‘not only beyond this our earth and atmofphere, 
but even beyond the fun, or remoteft ftar our eyes have 
yet difcovered. For how much the being and opera- 
tion of particular fubftances in this our globe depends 
On caufes utterly beyond our view, is impoffible for ‘us 
to determine. We fee and perceive fome of the motions 
and groffer operations of things here about uss but 
- Whence the ftreams come that keep all thefe curious ma- 
Chines in motion and repair, how conveyed and modi- 
fied, is beyond our notice and apprehenfion : and the 
Sreat parts and wheels, as I may fo fay, of this ftupen+ 
ous ftrucure of the univerfe, may, for aught we know, 
ave fuch a connexion and dependence ‘in’ their’ influ- 
€nces and operations one upon another, that perhaps 
things in this our manfion would put on quite another 
face, and ceafe to be what they are, if fome one of the 
frars or great bodies, incomprehenfibly remote from-us, 
ould ceafe to be or move as it does. This‘is certain, 
things however abfolute and entire they feem in them- 
fives, are but retainers to other parts of nature, forthat 
Which they are moft taken notice of by us. Their ob-~ 
7&tvable qualities, actions, and powers, are owing’ to 
fomething without them; and there is not fo complete 
and perfect a part that we know of nature, which does 
Not owe'the being it has, and the excellencies of it, to 
Its ‘neighbours; and we muft not confine our thoughts 
Within the furface of any body, but look a great deal 
Hera to comprehend perfectly thofe qualities that/are 
At. , eiateh. 

~ §0 42, If this ‘be fo, it is not’ to be wondered, that 
cae have very imperfect ideas of fubftances; and that 
the real effences, on which depend their properties and 

. ) 
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operations are unknown to us... We’ cannot.difcover {0 
much as that fize, figure, and texture of their minute — 
and active parts, which is really in them; much les — 
the different motions and impulfes made in and upon 
them by, bodies from without, upon which depends, and 
by which is formed, the greateft and moft remarkable 
part éf thofe qualities we obferve in them, and-of which . 
our complex ideas of them are made up, This confi- 
deration alone is enough to put an end to all our hopes 
of ever having the ideas of their real. effences ;- which 
whilft-we want, the nominal effences we make ufe of in- 
{tead of them will be able to furnifh us but very fpa- 
singly with any general knowledge, or univerfal propo- 
fitions capable of real certainty. . | 
yoaguent » $13. We are not therefore to wonders 
may reach if Certainty be to be found in very few ge- 
farther, but... neral propofitions. made. cancerning fub- 
ha 6 Hot. ftances: our, knowledge of their qualities 
owledge. ‘ ve 
> sand properties goes very feldom farther than 
our fenfes.reach and inform us. Poffibly inquifitives 
and obferving men may, by ftrength of judgment, pe- 
nétrate, farther, and on probabilities taken from wary 
-obfervation; and hints well laid together, often guels 
right at what experience has not yet difcovered to them 
“But thisis but gueffing ftill; it amounts only to opi- 
nion, and: has not that certainty which is requifite tO 
knowledge. For all general knowledge lics only in ov! 
own thoughts, and confifts barely in the contemplation 
of our own abjftract ideas. Wherever we perceive any 
agreement or difagreement amoneft them, there we havé 
general knowledge; and, by putting the names of thof¢ 
ideas together: accordingly. in propofitions, can with 
.certainty pronounce. general truths... But becayfe the 
abftract ideas of fubftances, for which their fpecific 
names ‘ftand, whenever they have any diftinét and detef- 
minate fignification, have a difcoverable connexion oF 
inconfiftency with but avery few other ideas; the cef- 
tainty of univerfal propofitions concerning fubftances }§ 
)véry narrow and fcanty in that part, which is our prif- 
cipal inquiry concerning them: and there are fcarc¢ 
_ any of the names of fubftances, .let the idea i, is applic’ 
te 
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to be what it will, of which we can-generally and with 
certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other quality belonging to it, and conftantly co-exifting 
or inconfiftent with that idea, wherever it is to be found. 
§..14. Before we can have any tolerable what is re. 
Snowledge of this kind, we muft firft — quifite for 
that changes the primary qualities of one our know- 
body. do antes vente in the primary eee: 
Qualities of another, and how. Secondly, ~~ 
We mutt know what primary qualities of any body pro- 
duce certain fenfations or ideas in us. This is in truth 
ho lefs than to know all the effects of matter, under its 
ivers modifications of bulk, figure, cohefion of parts, 
Motion and reft. Which, I think every body will allow, 
S utterly impoffible to be known by us without revela- 
tion. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort of figure, 
ulk, and motion of corpufcles, would produce in us 
the fenfation of a yellow colour, and what fort of figure, 
ulk, and texture of parts, in the fuperficies of any 
Ys were fit to give fuch corpufcles their due motion, 
'0 produce that colour; would that be enough to make 
Uiverfal propofitions with certainty, concerning the 
feveral forts of them, unlefs we had faculties acute 
‘ough to perceive the precife bulk, figure, texture, 
4nd motian of bodies in thofe minute parts, by which 
cy operate on our fenfes, fo that we might by thofe 
rame our abftract ideas of them. I have mentioned 
cre only corporeal fubftances, whofe operations feem 
'0 lie more level to our underftandings: for as to the 
°Perations of f{pirits, both their thinking and moving 
bodies, we at firft fight find ourfelves at a lofs ; 
though perhaps, when we have applied our thoughts a 
little nearer to the confideration of bodies, and their 
Perations, and examined how far our notions, even 1n 
hefe, reach, with any clearnefs, beyond fenfible matter 
l fad, we thall be bound to confefs, that even in thefe 
C00 our difcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect 
‘SNorance and incapacity. ip Bed 
- 15. This is evident, the abftract com- Whilft ym 
Plex ideas of fub{tances, for which their ge- rete a 
ral names ftand, not comprehending their 
- rea 
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tip fol tdi ‘real conftitutions, can afford us very little 
real confitu-'’ wniverfali certainty. Becaufe our ideas ° 
tiens,wecan them are not made up of that, on which 
makebutfew. : shofe qualities’ we obferve in themy a? 
Bente cae q obferve in them, 

tain propo. would inform ourfelves about, do depen 
tionscons or With which they.-have any certain cop- 
fen. Bexion: v..gs det the ideas. to: which We 

~*~ give the nameiman, be, as‘it commonly 15 

a body of the ordinary fhape, with fenfe, voluntary m0- 
«ion, and reafon joined to it. This being the abftra 
idea, andiconfequently the effence of our {pecies ma” 
we'can make*but very few generalicertain propofitio® 
«oncerning ‘man, ftanding for fuch an idea. Becaulé 
not knowing the real conftitution on which fenfatio™ 
power of motion, and/reafoning, with that peculias 
dhape, depend, and whereby they are united together 8 
the fame fubject, there are very. few other qualities: 
with which we can perceive them to have a_neceflaty 
‘connexion: and therefore we cannot’with certainty 4° 
‘firm, ‘thatall men fleep by intervals; that no man ¢48 
be nourifhed by wood or ftones; that all men will b¢ 
spoifoned ‘by hemlock: ‘becaufe thefe ideas have no co? 
mexion°nor ‘repugnancy with this our nominal eflen 
‘of ‘man, owith this abftract idea that. name ftands for 
‘We muft, in *thefe and the like, appeal to trial in pa! 
ticular fubjedts, which can.reach butva little way. We 
‘muft-content ourfelves with ‘probability in the reft; bu! 
‘can haveno general certainty, whilftour-fpecific i 
‘of man contains notthav real conftitution, «which is th¢ 
root, wherein all his infeparable qualities are unites 
-and from whence they flow. ‘Whilft oursidea, the w0 
smamftands for, is only-an imperfe@ colledion of fom? 
ifenfiblesqualities and powers in him, there isino dil 
‘¢ernible*¢onnexion orrepugnance bet wéen our fpeci C 
‘jdea, and the operation of either the parts. of hemlo¢ 
»or tones, ‘upon his conftitution. © There are anima 
ithat ately eat “hemlock, “and others that are nourifhe 
by wood and ftones: but as long as we want ideas © 
thofe ‘real conftitutions of different forts of animal’ 
“wherein. thefe and thelike qualities and powers depen’ 
we muft not: hope to reach certainty in suniverfal pre" 
2 pofition® 
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Pofitions concerning them: Thofe few . ideas,,only, 
Which havea difcernible connexion with our;nominal 
tHence, or any part of it, can’ afford us, fuch  propoli- 
tions. But thefe are fo few, and of fo little, moment, 
that we, may juftly-look on: our certain general knowe 
ledge-of fubftantes) as almioft none atall. 9} ton 8 

§.16. ‘To-conclude, general propofitions, , Wherein Ties 
of what kind foever, are then only capable «the general 
of certainty, when the terms-ufed in them. cerrainle A 
and for fuch ideas, whofe agreement, of B iteat Ors 
difagreement, -as there exprefied,' is capable to be dif 
Covered by us. (And we are then certain of their truth 
or falfhood, when we perceive the ideas the terms ftand 
OF to agree or not.agree, according. as they are affirmed 
Or denied one. of another. . Whence we may, take notice, 
that: general certainty is neyer to, be found but,19 ,our 
ideas). Whenever we go to:feck it elfewhere,an experl- 
Ment, ‘or obfervations without us, our knowledge goes 
Not beyond particulars. ‘It,is the contemplation of our 
own abftract ideas that alone is able to afford us general 
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. 1, PIAHERE are a fort of propofitions, aie a 
-) di which under the name.of maxims — feif-evident- 
8nd: axioms” have pafled. for, principles of... ert 
“lence; and becaufe they, are felf-evident, | have been 
YPpofed innate, although no-body (that | know) ever 
Went about to fhow the réafon and foundation of their” 
c farnefs or cogency. It may however be worth while 
ms Mquire into the reafon of ‘their evidence, and fee 
ether it be peculiar to them alone, and alfo examine 
“Ow 'far they influence and govern our other knowledge- 
ee Knowledge, as has been fhown, | Whereinthat 
SOnfifts:in the perception of the agreement _felf-evidence 


’ ay ¥ nits. 
t idifégreement of ideas: now where thdt., tem: oa 
agrec- 
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‘agreement or difagreement is perceived immediately by 
itfelf, without the intervention or help of any others 
_ there our knowledge is felf-evident... This will appeat 
to be fo to any one, who will but confidet any of thol¢ 
Le A AC i any proof, ‘he affents to a 
irft fight: for in all of thett he will find, that the reafon 
of his affent’is from that agreement ‘or difagreemen’ 
which the mind, by an immediate comparing them 
finds in thofe ideas anfwering the affirmation or neg?” 
tion in the propofition. ‘eno | Sih 
Selfevidence  §. 3. This being fos ia the: next place 
not peculiar ‘let us confider, whether/this felf-evidenC 
toreceived be peculiar only to thofe:propofitions, whic 
aXlOMS. ' é ig ? : ; si 

: commonly pafs under the name of maxim 
and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And her 
it is plain, that feveral other truths;: not allowed to be 
axioms, partake equally with them in this felf-evidenc™. 
This we fhall fee, if we go over thefe feverab forts 
agreement or difagreement of ideas, which I have abov 
mentioned, viz. identity, relation, co-exiftence, and ree 
exiftence; which will difcover to us, that not only tho” 
few propofitions, which have had the credit of maxim® 
are felf-evident, but a great many,- even-almoft-an ini’ 
- nite number of other propofitions are fuch. ek 
1.Astoiden. 9: 4» For, firftthe immediate petceptiO” 
tity and di- of the agreement or difagreement of iden 
verfity, all tity, being’ founded in the mind’s havid§ 
esis diftinet ideas, this affords us as many felf- 

felf-evident, €Vident propofitions, as we have diftin 
ideas. Every one that has any knowledge 

all, has, as the foundation of it, various and ‘diftine 
ideas: and it is the firft a& of the mind (without whick 
it can never ‘be capable of any knowledge) to knoW 
~ every one of, its ideas by itfelf, and diftinguifh it from 
others. Every one finds in himfelf, that he knows the 
ideas he has; that he knows alfo, when any one is 1 
his underftanding, and what it is; and that when mor 
than one are there, he knows them diftinétly and ul 
confufedly one from another. “Which always being !° 
(it being impoffible but that he thould perceive wh? 
he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any ay 
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is in his mind, that it: is there, and) is that) idea it is ; 
and that two diftinct. ideas, when they are in his mind, 
are there, and are not one and the fame idea. So that 
all fuch affirmations and negations are made without any 
Poflibility of doubt; uncertainty, or hefitation, and muft 
heceffarily be affented to as {oon as underftood ; that is, as 
foon as we have in our minds.determined ideas, which 
the terms in the. propofition ftand for. And therefore 
whenever the mind with attention confiders any propo~ 
fition, {0 as to perceive the two ideas fignified by the 
terms, and affiirmed.or denied one of another, to be 
the fame, or different; it is prefently and infallibly cer- 
tain of the truth of fuch a propofition, and this equally, 
Whether thefe propofitions, be in terms ftanding for 
More general. ideas, or fuch as are lefs fo, v. g. whether 
the general idea of being be afirmed of itfelf, as-in this 
Propofition, whatfoever is, is ; or a more particular idea 
be.affirmed of irfelf, as a man is a man; or, whatfoever 
is white is white; or whether the idea of being in gene- 


tal be denied of not being, which is the only. ( if 1 may- 


{0 call it) idea different from’ it, as in this other -propo- 
fition, it is impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not 
to be; or any idea,of any particular being be denied of 
Another different from it, as, a man is nota horfe; red 
is not blue. The difference of the ideas, as foon as the 
terms are underftood, makes the truth of the propoli- 
Non prefently vifible, and that with an equal. certainty 
and eafinefs in the lefs as well as the more general-pro- 
‘Pofitions, and all for the fame reafon, viz. becaufe the 
Mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the fame idea 
to be the fame with itfelf; and two different ideas to,be 
different, and not the fame., And this it is equally cer- 
‘an of, whether thefe ideas be more or lefs general, ab- 
‘rac, and comprehenfive. It is not therefore alone 

‘“efe two general propofitions, whatfoever is, .is; and 
t is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not:to be; 
that this fort of felf-evidence belongs by any peculiar 
‘ight. The perception of being, or not being, belongs 
NO more to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms 
Whatfoever and thing, than it does to any other: ideas. 


*hefe two general maxims, amounting to no more Tn 


fhort 


ad 
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fhort but this, that the. fame is the fame, and fame is 
not different, are truths ‘kKnownin tore particular in- 
ftances, as well ag in thofe general maxims, and’ know? 
alfo in°particular inftances, before théfe ‘general maxims 
are everthought on, and draw. all’ their’force from the 
difcernment of’ the mind employed about particulat 
ideas. Thete-is nothing’ more ‘vifible: than that the 
mind, without the hélp‘of‘any proof,’or reflection -on 
either of thefe general'propofitions, pérceives fo clearly 
and knows fo certainly, that the ideatof white is the 
. idea of. white, and not the idea’ of blue ;*and that the 
idea of ‘white, when'it'is inthe mind, is-there, and 15 
not abfent’;’ that the confideration of ‘thefe axioms ‘ca. 
add nothing tothe évidencé or certaisity ‘of its know- 
ledge.  Juft’fo it is (as every one may‘ experiment im 
himfelf) in’ all thé ideas’ a? man has invhis'mind: 4 
knows ‘each’ to ‘be itfelf, and not to be’another ; and 
to'be in‘his mind, ‘and “notaway when it is there, with 
a certainty that cannot be ¢réater; and‘ therefore thé 
“truth of no general’ propofition¢an'be known with 4 
greater certainty, nor add‘any thing’ to'this. | So that 
in refpect of identity; ‘our intuitive knowledge reaches 
as faras our ideas. ‘ And! we aré capable of making a5 
many felf-evident propofitions, as We have names fof 
diftin ideas. ..And J appeal to every’one’s own mind, 
whether this propofition; ‘A circle isa circle, be not 45 
felf-evident ‘a’ propofition; asthat ‘confifting’ of more 
general terms, whatfoever 4s, is; and again whether 
this propofition, blue vis not red, be not’a’ propofitio® 
that the mind ‘can’ no more’ doubt’ of, as’ foon as | 
underftands the words; than it does ‘of that’axiom, It 15 
impoffible-for the fame thing to be, and ‘not’to be; a0 
of all'the like. L2 


Tidy ees he tc Secondly, ‘as’ to ‘icozexiftence, of 
“iftence we: fuch neceflary connexion betwech two ideass 
hhavefew'o! that, in the fubject where one of them 
felf-evident , he A 


propajitions, . 1S ‘uppoled, there the other mutt neceflarily 
~ "Be alfo’ of fuch agreement 'or difagreemen 
-as this, the mind has an immediate perception. put7il 
very few of them. And therefore in this:fort we have 
but very ‘little intuitive knowledge; nor are there to b¢ 
foun 
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found. very many propofitions that are felf-evident, 
though fome there are; v. g. the idea of filling a place 
qual to the contents of its fuperficies, being annexed to 
Our idea of body, I think it is a felf-evident propofition, 
that two bodies cannot be in the fame place. | 
’ §. 6. Thirdly, as to the relations of 3. In other 
Modes, mathematicians have framed many sano we 
axioms concerning that one relation of equa- 7 
ity. As, equals taken from equals, the remainder will 
€ equal; which, with the reft of that kind, however 
they are received for maxims by the mathematicians, 
and are unqueftionable truths; yet, I think, that any 
°ne who confiders them will not find, that they have a 
esas felf-evidence than thefe, that one and one are 
qual to two; that if you take from the five fingers of 
phe hand two, and from the five fingers of the other 
aie two, the remaining numbers will be equal. Thefe 
‘» @ thoufand other fuch propofitions may be found 
N numbers, which, at the very firft hearing, force the 
caus and carry with them an equal, if not greater 
farnefs, than thofe mathematical axioms. 
ti i. cst as to real exiftence, fince 4. Concern- 
id © connexion with any other of our _ ing real exift- 
€as, but that of ourfelves, and of a firft ence we have 
exit? we have in that, concerning the real "OMS 
Hee of all other beings, not fo much as demon- 
oft lve, much lefs a felf-evident knowledge ; and there-. 
Concerning thofe there are no maxims. 
what - e aE next place let us confider, Thefe ax- 
ce thefe received maxims have _ ioms do not 
ee the other parts of our knowledge. much influ- 
€ rules eftablithed in the fChools, that all Se 


onings SENT a ee other know- 

ceffie x precognitis & p = ledge. 

Other feem to lay the foundation of all 

ta EB knowledge in thefe maxims, and to fuppofe them 

Wo Phe cogmta 5 whereby, I think, are meant thefe 

are § ings: firft, that thefe axioms are thofe truths that 
rit known-tothe mind. And, fecondly, that upon 


t 
hem the other parts of our knowledge depend. 
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Becaufethey §. g. Firft, that they are not the truths 
are not the. aft known to the mind is evident to ¢X- 
truths wefirt perience, as we have fhown in another places | 
pinig book i. chap. ii: Who_perceives not that a 
child certainly knows that a ftranger is not its motuer: 
that its fucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he 
knows that it is impoflible for the fame thing to be an® 
not tobe? And how many truths are there about num)- 
bers, which it is obvious to obferve, that the ming 
is_ perfectly acquainted with, and filly convinced Oly 
before it ever thought on. thefe general maxims, 1 
which mathematicians, in their arguings, do fornetimes 
refer them ? _Whereot the reafon is very plain: for that 
which makes the mind affent to fuch propofitions, being 
nothing elfe but the perception it has of the agreemen 
or difagreement of its ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed -or denied. one of another, in words it under 
ftands ; and every idca being known to be what it is, anv 
every two diftinct ideas being known not to be the fame? 
jt rhuft neceffarily follow, that fuch felf-evident trut?® 
mutt be firft known which confift of ideas that are fit 
in the mind: and the ideas firft in the mind, it is ¢Y” 
dent, are thofe of particular things, from whence, 
flow degrees, the underftanding proceeds to fome ay 
general ones ; which being taken from the ordinary an’ 
familiar objects of fenfe, are fettled in the mind, with 
yeneral names to them. ‘Thus particular ideas are aT 
received and diftinguifhed, and fo knowledge got above | 
them; and next to them, the lefs general or fpecii© 
which are next to particular: for abftract ideas are ne 
fo obvious or eafy to children, or the yet unexercu™ 
mind, as particular ones. If they feem fo to gro™ 
men, it is only becaufe by conftant and familiar ull 
they are made fo. For when we. nicely reflect Up, 
them, we fhall find, that general ideas are Actions 2% 
contrivances. of the mind, that carry difficulty with 
them, and do not fo eafily offer themfelves, as We aye 
“apt to imagine. For example, does it not require on’ 
pains and fkill to form the general idea of a criang! 
(which is yet none of the moft abftract, comprehen yi? 
and difficult), for it muft be neither oblique, nor revs 
4 ue ang! 


Chey, 


angle, neither equilateral, equicrural, norsfcalenon ; but 
all and none of thefeat once. In effect, it is fomething 
Mperfect, that- cannot exift; an idea wherein fome,. 
Parts of feveral different and inconfiftentideas are put 
jreether.. Ic is true, the mind, in this imperfect ftate; 
= heed of fuch ideas, and makes all the hafte to them 
“can, for the conveniency of communication and:ens 
wigement of knowledge; to both which it is naturally 
“ty much inclined, But yet one has reafon to fufpect 
ng ideas are marks of our imperfection; at leaft this 
» Rough to fhow, that the moft abftra@ and generat 
“€as are not thofe that the mind is firft and moft eafily 
*Guainted with, not fuch as its earlieft knowledge is 
“Nverfant about, . 3 
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ienj ter Secondly, from what has been faid  Becauge oh | 
ti Anly follows; that thefe magnified max= them the * 
of are Rot the principles and foundations - other partsof 
1. all our other knowledge. For if there hed, pA ses 
"Sa great many other truths; which have depot Fy, 
‘uch felf-evidence as they, atid a great nS 
‘heey that we know before them, it is impoflible they 
ae be the Pena from which we deduce all other 
cee Is it impotlible to know that one and two ure 
“ual to three, but by vircue of this, or fome fuch 
i aed viz. the whole is equal to all its parts taken to- 
to the Many a ene knows that one and two are equal 
Fee, without having heard, or thought on that; or 


te other axiom, by which it might be proved: and 
bate as certainly, as any other man knows, that the 
4 lf. 's equal to all its parts, or any other maxim, and 
of pow! the Tame reafon of felf-evidence; the equality 
rp lofe ideas being as vifible and certain tochim without 
to ‘ie any other axiom, gs with it, it: needing no proof 
“the ti it perceived. Nor after the knowledge, that 
Shes Ole is equal to all its parts, does he’know that 
tha nd two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
+1 Nhe did before, . For if there be any odds in thofe 
more “p3 Whole and parts are more ob{cure, or at leaft 
One. : ificult to. be fettled in the mind, than thofe of 
thes Wo, and three. And indeed, I think, I may afk 
F men, who will needs have all knowledge, befides 
M2 | thofe 
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thofe general principles themfelves, to depend on gent 
ral, innate, and felf-evident principles: what principle 
is requifite to prove, that one and one are two, that two 
and two are four, that three times two are fix? Which 
being known without any proof; do evince, that. either 
all knowledge docs not depend on certain pracognita of 
general maxims, called principles, or elfe that thefe are 
principles ; and if thefe are to be counted principles, * 
great part of numeration will be fo. To which if we 
add all the felf-evident propofitions, which may © 
made about all our diftinét ideas, principles will be 
almoft infinite, at leaft innumerable, which men arrive 
to the knowledge of, at different ages ; and a great many — 
of thefe innate principles they never come to know @ 
their lives. But whether they come in view of the mind, 
earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
known by their native evidence, are wholly independen’s 
receive fio light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another; much lefs the more particular, from the mor 
general; or the more fimple, from the more com 
pounded : the more fimple, and lefs abftract, being the 
mott familiar, and the eafier and earlier apprehended: 
But which ever be the cleareft ideas, the evidence a 
certainty of all fuch propofitions is in this, that a ma? 
fees the fame idea to be the fame idea, and infallibly 
perceives two different ideas to be different ideas. 
when a man has in his underftanding the ideas of oM* 
and of two, the idea of yellow, and the idea of blue, ne 
cannot but certainly know, that the idea of one is th 
idea of one, and not the idea of two; and that the idea 
of yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue 
For a man cannot confound the ideas in his mind, whic 
he has diftinct: that would be to have them confulé 
and diftinct at the fame time, which is a contradiction * 
and to have none diftinct is to have no ufe of our fact” 
ties, to have no knowledge at all, | And therefore wh" 
dea foever is affirmed of itfelf, or whatfoever two enUt 
diftinct ideas are denied one-of another, the mind can?®, 
but affent to fuch a propofition as infallibly true, *” 
foon as it underftands the terms, without hefitatio® 3 
te ; , ; a ge ne 2 
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Need of proof, or regarding thofe made in more general 
terms, and called maxims. 7 ) 

§. 11, What fhall we then fay? Are thefe what uf 
8neral maxims of no ufe? By no means; - thefe general 
ugh perhaps their ufe is not that, which sae 
tis commonly ,taken to be. But fince 

Subting jn the leaft of what hath been by fome men 
‘lcribed to thefe maxims may be apt to be cried out 


“gaint, as overturning the foundations of all the fciences - 
may be worth while to confider them, with refpeét: 


_ Other parts of our knowledge, and examine more 
Particularly to what purpofes they ferve, and to what 
hot, " 


1. It is evident from what has been already faid, that 
they ate of no ufe to prove or confirm lefs general felf- 
“ident propofitions. sig 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the 
undatiens whereon any {cience hath been built. There 
tae know, a great deal of talk, propagated from fcho- 
altic men, of fciences and the maxims on which they 

"e built: but it has been my ill luck neyer to meet 
1th any fuch fciences; much lefs any one built upon 

Cfe two maxims, what is, is; and it is impoffible for the 


ime thing to be, and not tobe. And I would be glad’ 


¢ fhown where any fuch fcience, erected upon thefe, 


a any other general axioms, is to be found: and fhould 


© obliged to any one who would lay before me the 
pane and fyftem of any {cience fo built on thefe or any 
"ch-like maxims, that could not be fhown to ftand as 
at Without.any confideration of them. Lafk, whether 
lise general maxirns have not the fame ufe in the ftudy 
divinity, and in theological queftions, that they have 
0 Other fciences ? They ferve here too to filence wran- 
Rane and put an end to difpuce. But I think that no- 
ian Will therefore fay, that the chriftian religion 1s 
a ut Upon thefe maxims, or that the knowledge we have 
la Jt is derived from thefe principles. It is from reve- 
10n we have received it, and without revelation thefe 
the find out an idea by whofe intervention we difcover 
&¢ : 


Onnexion of two others, this is a revelation con 
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4Xims had never been able to help us to it. When 
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God to us, by the'voice of reafon. Fort we thon comé 
to know a truth that we did not know before. Whel 
God declares:any truth to us, this is a revelation to us 
by the voice of his fpirit, and we are advanced in oul 
knowledge. .But in neither of thefe do we receive out 
light or knowledge from maxims.» But in the one the 
thifigs themfelves afford it, andwe fee the truth in. them 
by perceiving their agreement of difagreement. In © 
other, God himfelf affords it immediately to us, and We 
fee the truth of what he fays.in his unerring veracity: 

~3. They are.not of ufe to help men. forward in the 
advancement of feiences, or new difcdveries of yet UN~ 
known truths. Mr. Newton, in his never enough t 
be admired. book, has demonfttated feveral propofition®» 
which are-fo many new truths, before unknown to 1 
world, and are fatther advances in mathematical know- 
ledge: but, forthe difcovery of thefe, it was not the 
eenefal maxims, what, is, is; or, the whole. is bigge! 
than a part; or the like; that helped him: « Thefe w¢! 7 
not the clues that led him into the difcovery of the trut 
and certainty of thofe propofitions. Nor was it, PY 
them that he got the knowledge of thofe demonit™ 
tions ; but by finding out intermediate ideas, that fhowed 
the agreenient or difagreement of the ideas, as expreve 
in-the propofitions he demonftrated. This is the great€ 
exercife and improvement of human. underftanding | 
the enlarging of knowledge, and advancing the fciences3 
wherein they are far enough from receiving any he'F 
from the contemplation of thefe, of the like magnifi¢ 
maxims. Would thofe who have this traditional adm 
ration of thefe propofitions, that they think no ftep ©4” 
be made in knowledge without the fupport of an axio™¥ 

no ftone laid in the building of the fciences: without B 
general maxim, but diftinguifh betweem the method 0 
acquiring knowledge, and of communicating ; betwee 
the method of raifing any {cience and that. of teachin$ 
it toothers’as far as it-is. advanced; they would fee chat 
thofe general maxirns were not the foundations on whic? 
the firit difcoverers raifed their admirable ftruatures, 2% 
the kéys that unlocked and opened thofe fecrets of 
knowledge. Though afterwards, when. f{chools- iit 

we erectees 
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trected, and feiences had their profeffors to teach what 
others had. found out, they often made ufe of maxims, 
.e- laid down certain propofitions which were felf- 
evident, or to be received for true; which being fettled 
inthe minds of their fcholars, as unqueftionable veritics, 
they on oecafion made ufe of, to convince them of truths 
n particular inftances that were not fo familiar to their 
Minds as thofe general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully fettled in their minds. 

hough thefe particular inftances, when. well reflected 
9n, are no lefs felf-evident to the underftanding than 
the general’ maxims brought to confirm.them: and it 
Was in thofe particular inftances that the firft difcoverer 

Sund the truth, without the help of the general maxinis : 
eal? may any one elfe do, who with attention confiders 

em. 

To come therefore to the ufe that is made of maxims: 
T. They are of ufe, as has been ‘oliferved, in the 
®rdinary methods of teaching {ciences as far as they aré 
advanced: but of little or none in advancing them 
farther. | "SES. ed 
2. They are of ufe in difputes, for the filencing of 
Sftinate wranglers, and bringing thofe contefts to fome 
Conclufion. Whether a need of them to that end came 
hotin, in the manner following, I crave leave to inquire, 
the {chools having made difputation the touchftone of 
Men’s abilities, and the criterion of knowledge, adjudged 
Victory to him that kept the field: and he that had the 
aft word, was concluded to have the better of the argu- 
Ment, if net of the cause. But becaufe by this means 
here was like to be no decifidn between fkilful comba- 
fants, whilft one never failed. of a-medius terminus to 
Prove any propofition;,and the other could as conftantly, 
Without, or with a diftinction, deny the major or MINOT s 

° prevent, as much ag could be, running out of dif- 

Utes into an endjefs train of fyllogifms, certain general 
Propofitions, moft of them indeed felf-eyident, were In 
vy educed into the {chools; which being fuch as all men 

as and agreed in, were looked on as general sue 

‘Utes of truth, and ferved inftead of principles (where 
Ne difputants had not ain down any other between 

M 4 : them) 
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them) beyond which there was no going, and which 
muft not be receded from by either fide. And thus 
thefe maxims getting the name of principles, beyon 
which men in difpute could not retreat, were by mit 
take taken to be originals and fources, from whence all 
knowledge began, and the foundations whereon the {cl 
ences were built. Becaufe when in their difputes they 
came to any of thefe, they ftopped there, and went 2° 
farther, the matter was determined. But how muc 
this is a miftake, hath been already fhown. 
This method of the fchools, which have been thought 
the fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I fuppol 
the like ufe of thefe: maxims, into a great part of con- 
verfation out of the fchools, to ftop the mouths ° 
cavillers, whom any one is excufed from arguing ny 
longer with, when they deny thefe gencral felf-eviden*® 
principles received by all reafonable men, who have 
once thought of them: but yet their ufe herein is but 
to-put an end to wrangling. They in truth, when urg® 
in fuch cafes, teach nothing: that is already done by 
the intermediate ideas made ufe of in the debate, whofe 
connexion may be feen without the help of thofe max- 
ims, and fo the truth known before the maxim is pfo- 
duced, and the argument brought to a firft princip!® 
Men would give off a wrong argument before it came 
to that, if in their difputes they propofed to themfelv® 
the finding and embracing of truth, and not a conte 
for victory. And thus maxims have their ufe to put 
ftop to their perverfenefs, whofe ingenuity fhould havé 
yielded fooner. But the method of the fchools havitf 
allowed and encouraged men to oppofe and refift ev’; 
dent truth till they are baffled, i.e. till they are reduce 
to contradict themfelves or fome eftablifhed principle’ 
it is no wonder that they fhould not in civil converfatio® 
be afhamed of that, which in the fchools is’ counted 4 
virtue and a glory; obftinately to maintain that fide © 
the queftion they have chofen, whether true or falfe, © 
the laft extremity, even after conviction. A ftrange 
way to attain truth and knowledge, and that which 
think the rational part of mankind, not corrupted PY 
education, could fcarce believe fhould ever be admitte 
among 
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among{t the lovers of truth, and ftudents of religion or 
nature; or introduced into the feminaries of thofe who 
are to propagate the truths of religion or philofophy 
Aamongft the ignorant and unconvinced. How much 
fuch a way of learning is like to turn young men’s minds 
from the fincere fearch and love of truth; nay, and to 
make them doubt whether there is any fuch thing, or at 
leaft worth the adhering to, 1 fhall not now inquire. 
This I think, that bating thofe places, which brought 
the peripatetic philofophy into their {chools, where it 
Continued many ages, without ‘teaching the world any 
thing but the art of wrangling ; thefe maxims were no 
Where thought the foundations on which the {ciences 
Were built, nor the great helps to the advancement of 


knowledge. 


As to thefe general_ maxims therefore, they are, as I 
ave faid, of great ufe in difputes, to ftop the mouths 
Of wranglers; but not of much ufe to the difcovery of 


‘Unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its 


earch after knowledge. For who ever began to build 
is knowledge on this general propofition, what Is, 185 
Or, it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to 


€: and from either of thefe, as from a principle of 
pmions often involving contradictions, one of thefe 
Maxims, as a touch-ftone, may ferve well to fhow whi- 
ther they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the 
abfurdity or miftake of a ‘man’s reafoning or opinion, 


they are of very little ufe for enlightening the under- 


anding: and it will not be found, that. the mind re- 
Ceives much help from them in its progrefs in know- 
edee; which would be neither lefs, nor lefs certain, 
Were thefe two general propofitions never thought on. 
tis true, as I have faid, they fometimes ferve in argu- 
Mentation to {top a wrangler’s mouth, by fhowing the 
abfurdity of what he faith, and by expofing him to the 
ame of contradiéting what all the world knows, and 
himfelf cannot but own to be true. But it 1s one 
‘hing to fhow a man that he is in anerror; and another 
to put him in poffeffion of truth: and 1 would fain 
how what tryths thefe two propofitions are able s | 
= teach, 
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teach, and by their influence make us know, which wé 
did not know before, or could vot know without them 
Let us reafon from them as well as we can, they, are 
only about identical predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but fuch. Each particular propofition con- 
cerning identity or diverfity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in itfelt, if attended to, as either of thefe genera 
ones; only thefe general ones, as ferving in all cafes, 
are therefore more inculcated and infifted on. As tO 
other lefs general maxims, many of them are no more 
than bare verbal propofitions, and teach us nothing but 
the refpect and import of names one to another. “* The 
whole is equal to all its parts;’? what real truth, I be- 
feech you, does it teach us? What more is contained if 
that maxim than what the fignification of the word to- 
tum, ar.the whole, does of itfelf import? And he that 
knows. that the word whole ftands for what is made up 
of all its parts, knows very little lefs, than that the whole 
is equal.to all its parts. And upon the fame ground, 
think that this propofition, a hill is higher than a valleys 
and feveral the like, may alfo pafs for.maxims. But yet 
maiters. of mathematics, when they would, as teachers 
of what they know, initiate others in that fcience; do 
not without reafon place this, and fome other fuch max- 
ims, at the entrance of their fyftems ; that their {cholars, 
having in the beginning perfectly acquainted theif 
thoughts with thefe propofitions made in. fuch general 
terms, may be ufed to make fuch refleétions, and have 
thefe more general propofitions, as formed rules and 
fayings, ready to apply to all particular cafes... Not that 
if they be equally weighed, they are more clear an 
evident than the particulary inftances they are brought 
to confirm; but that, being more familiar to the mind, the 
very naming them is enough to fatisfy the underftanding- 
ut this, I fay, is more from our cuftom of ufing them, 
and the eflablifhment they have got in our minds, by 
our often thinking of them, than from the different evi- 
dence of the things. But before cufton has fettled me- 
thods of thinking and reafoning in our minds, I am apt 
to imagine it is quite otherwife; and that the child 
when.a part of his apple is taken away, knows it better 
in that particular inftance, than by this general propo- 
fition, 
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fition, the iholé’is* equal’to all ifs parts ; and that if 
One of thefe have’ need to be confirmed to him by the 
other, the general has more néed tobe let into his mind 
by the particular, than the particular by the. gerieral. 
For in particulars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads 
itfelf by degrees to generals. Though afterwards the 
mind rakes the quite contrary courfe, and having drawn 
its knowledge into as eéneral propofitions as it: cany 
takes thofe familiar to its thoughts, and accuftoms itfelf 
to have recourfe to thetii, as to the ftandards of truth 
and falfhood. By which familiat ufe of them, as rules 
to meafure the truth of other propofitions, if. comes in 
time to be thought, that nore particular pfopofitions' 
have their truth and evidence from their conformity to 
thefe médre general ones, which in difcourfe and arfgu- 
tuehtation’ are fo’ frequently urged, and cénftantly ad—' 
iiitted. And this 1 think to’ be the yveafon why amongft 
fo many felf-evident propéfitions, the moft general only 
have had ‘the title of HaMNS. oe Dk eae SEES 
 § rar One thing father, f think, it may Maxine, af 
not be amifs to obferve concerning thefe care be not 
Beheral maxims, that they are fo far from ~ taken in the 
improving or eftablithing our minds in true Sa’ elise 
howledee; that if out notions be wfdng, — hohe e 
loofe or unfteady, and we refign up our . tions. 
thouehts to the found of words, rather shan tS 
fix them on fettled deterniined ideas of things; I fay. 
thefe general maxims will ferve to confirm us in mif- 
takes; and in fuch a way of ufe of words, which is moft 
commédn, ‘will ferve to prove contradictions: wag. he 
that, with Deg Cartes, fhall franie in his’ mind an idea’ 
Of what he calls body to be nothing but extenfion, may. 
“afily demonftrate that there is no vacuum, t.e. no {pace 
Void of body, by this maxim, what is, is. For the idea 
t® which he annexes the name body, being bare exten- 
fion, his knowledge, that fpace cannot be without body, 
is certain. For hé knows his own idea of extenfion 
Clearly and diftinaly, and knows that it is what it 1s, 
and not another idea, though it be called by thefe three 
Hames, extenfion, body, ipace. Which three words, 
Tanding for oné and the fame idea, may no doubt, ee 
. * tne 
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the fame evidence and certainty, be affirmed one of an- 
other, as each of itfelf: and it is as certain, that whilft 
T ufe them all to ftand for onc and the fame idea, this 
predication is as true and identical in its fignification, — 
that {pace is body, as this predication is true and iden- 
tical, that body is body, both in fignification and found. 
§. 13. But if another fhould: come, and 
make to himfelf another idea, different from 
Des Cartes’s, of the thing, which yet, with 
Des Cartes, he calls by the fame name body ; and make 
his idea, which he expreffes by the word body, to be of 
a thing that hath both extenfion and folidity togethers 
he will as eafily demonftrate, that there may be a vacu- 
um, or fpace without a body, as Des Cartes demonftrate 
the contrary. Becaufe the idea to which he gives the 
name {pace being barely the fimple one of extenfion: 
and the idea to which he gives the name body, being 
the complex idea of extention and refiftibility, or foli- 
dity, together in the fame fubject; thefe two ideas are 
not exactly one and the fame, but in the underftanding 
as diftinct as the ideas of one and two, white and black, 
or as of corporeity and humanity, if J may ufe thofe 
barbarous terms: and therefore the predication of them 
in our minds, or in words ftanding for them, is not 
identical, but the negation of them one of another; viZ- 
this propofition, extenfion or {pace isnot body, is as 
true and evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impoffi- 
ble for the fame thing to be, and not to be, can make - 
, any propofition. a 
“Fliny’-prave §. 14. But yet though both thefe propo- 
nottheex- __ fitions (as you fee) may be equally demon- 
iftence of ftrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, 
pe te _ and that there cannot be a vacuum, by thefe 
eh two certain principles, viz. what is, is; and 
the fame thing cannot be, and not be: yet neither of 
thefe principles will ferve to prove to us, that any, oF 
what bodies do exift: for that we are left to our fenfes, 
to difcover to us as far as they can. ‘Thofe univerfal 
and felf-evident principles, being only our conftant, 
clear, and diftinét Knowledge of our own ideas, more 
general or comprehenfive, can affure us of nothing that 
=H 9 paffes 
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paffes without the mind; their certainty is founded only 
upon the knowledge we have of each idea by itfelf, and 
of its diftinction from others; about which we cannot 
be miftaken whilft they are in. our minds, though we 
May, and often are miftaken when we retain the names 
Without the ideas; or ufe them confufedly fometimes 
for one, and fometimes for another idea. In which 
cafes the force of thefe axioms, reaching only to the 
found, and not the fignification of the words, ferves 
only to lead us into confufion, miftake, and errour. It 
is to {how men, that thefe maxims, however cried up 
for the great guards of truth, will not fecure them from 
errour in a carelefs loofe ufe of their words, that I have 
made this remark. In all that is here fuggefted con- 
Cerning their little ufe for the improvement of know- 
edge, or dangerous ufe in undetermined ideas, I have 
een far enough. from faying or intending they fhould 
be laid afide, as fome have been too forward to charge 
me. I affirm them to be truths, felf-evident truths ; 
and {> cannot be laid. afide. As far as their influence 
Will reach, it is im vain to endeavour, nor will I at- 
tempt to abridge it. But yet, without any injury to 
truth or knowledge, I may have reafon to think their 
ufe is not anfwerable to the great ftrefs which feems to 
be laid on them; and I may warn men not to make an 
ill ufe of them, for the confirming themfelves in errours. 
§. 15. But let them be of what ufe they Their appli- 
Will in verbal propofitions, they cannot dif- cation dan- 
Cover or prove to us the leaft knowledge of scrov about 
the nature of fubftances, as they are found ete ai 
and exift without us, any farther than | 
Grounded on experience. And though the confequence 
of thefe two propofitions, called principles, be very 
Clear, and their ufe not dangerous or hurtful, in the pro- 
ation of fuch things, wherein there is no need at all of 
them for proof, but fuch as are clear by themfelves 
Without them, viz. where our ideas are determined, and 
hown by the names that ftand for them: yet when 
thefe principles, viz. what is, is; and it is jmpoffible 
Or the fame thing to be, and not to be; are made ufe 
of in the probation of propofitions, iibein are mene 
and- 
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ftanding for, complex ideas; v.g. man, horfe, gold, 
virtue; there they are of infinite danger, and moft com= 
monly make men receive and retain falfhaod for mani- 
feft truth, and uncertainty for demontftration ; upon 
which follow errour, obftinacy, andall the mifchicfs that 
can happen, from wrong reafoning. The reafon whercof 
is not, that thefe principles are lefs true, or of lefs force 
in proving propofitions made of terms ftanding for 
complex ideas, than where the propofitions are about 
fimple idgas. But becaufe men miftake generally, think- - 
ing that where the fame terms are preferved, the pro- 
pofitions are about the fame things, though the ideas 
they ftand for are in truth different: therefore thefe | 
maxims are made ufe of to fupport thofe, which in 
found and appearance are contradictory propofitions; as . 
is Clear in the demonftrations above-mentioned about 4 
vacuum, ‘So that whilft men take words for things, a8 
ufually they do, thefe maxims may and do commonly 
ferye to prove contradictory propofitions; as fhall yet 
be farther made manifeft, — 7 eee | 
: ze §. 16. Kor inftance, Iet man be that con- 
Inftancein : 4: : 3 wa Rey ~ : 
pi cerning which you would by thefe firtt prins 
oY lie ciples demonftrate any thing, and we {hall 
fe, that fo far. as demonftration is by thefe principles, 
it is only verbal, and SIVCS US Ne certain univerfal trué 
propolition, or knowledge of any being exifting without 
us. Firft, a child having framed the idea of a man; if 
ts probable that his idea is jaft like that picture, which 
the painter makes of the vifible appearances joined to- 
gethers and fuch a complication. of ideas together it 
his underftanding, makes up. the fingle: complex. idea, 
which he calls man, whereof white or fleth-colour in Eng? 
Jand being. one, the child can demonfrate to you. that 
a negroe is not a man, becaufe white colour Was one Of 
the conftant fimple ideas of the complex idea. he calls 
man: and therefore he can demonftrate by the principle; 
it 1s impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, 
that a negroe is not a man; the foundation of his cers 
tainty being not that univerfal propolition, which per 
haps he never heard nor.thought. of, bur:the clear di 
tingt perceptioushe hath of his ewntimple ideas of black 
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and white, which he cannot be perfuaded to take, nor 
Can ever miftake one for another, whether he knows that 
Maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath 
fuch an idea, which he calls man, can you never de- 
Monftrate that a man hath a foul, pecaufe his idea of 
tan includes no fuch notion or idea in it. And there- 
fore to him, the principle of what js, is, proves not this 
Matter; but it depends upon, collection and obfervation, 
by which he is to make his complex idea called man. 

§. 147. Secondly, another that hath gone farther in 
framing and collecting the idea he calls‘man, and to the 
Outward fhape adds laughter ane rational difcourfe, may 
demonftrate that infants and changelings are #0 men, 

y this maxim, it is impoflible for the fame thing to 

¢, and not to be: and T keve difcourfed with very ra- 
tional men, who have actually denied that they are men 

§..18. Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the com- 
plex idea which he calls man, only out of the ideas of 

ody in general, and the powers of language and reafon, 
and leaves out the fhape wholly: this man is able to 
demonftrate, that a man may have no hands, but be 
Quadrupes, neither of thofe being included in his idea 
of man; and in whatever body or fhape he found fpeech 
and regfon joined, that was a man: becaufe having a clear 
Knowledge of fuch a complex idea, it is certain that 
What is, is, 
fica So hat i ie ae ae 

vad di thefe maxims 
determined in our minds, and have annexed ig proofs 
to them by us known and fteady ‘pames un- ‘where we 
der thote fertled determinations, there 8 | Sy Siaina 
little need or no ufe at all of thefe maxims, id saris 
10CaS- 
#0 prove the agreement or difagreement © 
any of them. He that cannot difcern the truth or falf- 
Sood of fuch propofitions, without the help of thefe 
BS the like maxims, will not be helped by thefe max- 
ims to do it; fince he cannot be fuppofed to know the © 
Truth of thefe maxims themfelves without proof, if he 
fannot know the truth of others without proof, which 
Ste as felf-evident as thefe, Upon this ground it iS. 
- Mat intuitive knowledge neither requires nor admits 
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any proof, ore part of it more than another. He that 
will fuppofe it does, takes away the foundation of all 
knowledge and certainty: and he that needs any proo 
to make him certain, and give his affent to this propo- 
fition, that two are equal to two, will alfo have need of 
a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that 
needs a probation to convince him, that two are not 
three, that white is not black, that a triangle is not 4 
circle, &c. of any other two. determined diftiné ideas 
are not one and the fame, will need alfo a demonftra- 
tion to convince him, that it is impoffible for the famé 
thing to be, and not to be. 
Their ufe §. 20. And as thefe maxims are of little 
dangerous ufe, where we have determined ideas, {0 
where our they are, as I have fhowed, of dangerous ufe, 
poe where our ideas are not determined; and 
where we ufe words that are not annexed to 
determined ideas, but fuch as are of a loofe and wai- 
dering fignification, fometimes ftanding for one, an 
fometimes for another idea: from which follow miftake 
and errour, which thefe maxims ( brought as proofs t0 
eftablith propofitions, wherein the terms ftand for un- 
determined ideas) do by their authority confirm and 
rivet. 
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Of Triging Propofitions. 

Some prope- §-1- ) HETHER the maxims treated 

fitions bring of in the foregoing chapter be 

noincreafeto of that ufe to real knowledge, as is gene- 

pe ai rally fuppofed, I leave to be confidered. 

, This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, 

that there are univerfal Propofitions ; which though they 

' be certainly true, yet they add no light to our under- | 

ffandings, bring no increafe to our knowledge. Such 
are, ee 

5.8 
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O§. 2) -Firft, all purely identical: propofi-" 4 56.4 iden. 
tons, Thefe obvioufly, and at-firft bluth, dead prope: 
/pPear to contain no -inftruction in them. fitions. ~~ 
“Or when we affirm the faid term of ,itfelfje= 
Whether it be barely verbal,» or whether it contains any. 
lear and real idea, it fhows us nothing but what ‘we! 
nae certainly know before, whether fuch a propofition® 
€ either made by or propofed tous. Indeed that moft? 
S€neral one, what is, is, may ferve fometimes to fhow a* 
Man the abfurdity he is guilty of, when by circumlocu— 
ew Or equivocal terms, he would, in particular in! 
- Nances, deny the fame thing of itfelf; becaufe no-body® 
Will fo openly bid defiance to common fenfe, as to af- 
tim vifible and direct contradictions in plain words; or: 
dite does, a man is excufed if he breaks off any farther? . 
courfe with him. But yet, I think, I may ‘fay, that. 
Neither that received maxim, nor any other identical: 
Propofition teaches us any thing: and though in fuch, 
Ind of propofitions, this great and: magnified maxim, ° 
Oafted to be the foundation of demonftration, may be: 
Nd often is made ufe of to confirm them; yet all-ity 
Moves amounts to no.more than this, that the fame 
wi may with great certainty be. afirmed of itfelf, 
and out any doubt of the truth of any fuch propofition 5: 
let me add alfo, without any real knowledge. . 
Came For at this rate, any very ignorant perfon, who: 
ut make a propofition, and knows what he means 
€n he fays, ay, or no, may make a million of propo- 
Folinks of whofe truth he may be infallibly certain, and 
i oe know one thing in the world thereby ; v. g- what 
a ake isa foul; ora foul is a foul; a {pirit 1s a fpirit s 
thy Ihe is a fetiche, &c. - Thefe all being equivalent 
ifte S.propofition, viz. what is, 1s, 1.€. what hath ex- 
nice, hath exiftence ; or who hath a foul, hath a foul-. 
like 18 this more than trifling with words? , It is but 
other Monkey fhifting his oyfter from one hand to: the 
fia and had he ‘but words, might, no doubt, have 
» “Coyfter in right hand is fubject, and oyfter in left 
‘iden predicate:”” and fo might have made a felf- 
yer. ut Propofition of oyfter, i.¢. oyfter Is oyfters and 
> youth all this, not have been one whit the wifer or. 
“SOL, IT: N =g SOrC 
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more knowing: and that way of handling the matter 
would much at one have fatisfied the monkey’s hunge! 
or a man’s underftanding; and they would have im- 
proved in knowledge and bulk together. 

I know there are fome who, becaufe identical prop? 
fitions are felf-evident, fhow a great concern for them» 
and think they do great fervice to philofophy by cryiP& 
them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge 
and the underftanding were led into all truth by them 
only; I grant as forwardly as any one, that they are 4” 
true and felf-evident.. I grant farther, that the founda- 
tion of all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have ° 
perceiving the fame idea to be the fame, and of difcerl- 
ing it from thofe that are different, as I have fhown 1? 
the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates th¢ 
making ufe of identical propofitions, for the imprové- 
_ ment of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling; 
do not fee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleafes, 
that the will is the will, or lay: what ftrefs on it he 
thinks fit; of what ufe is this, and an infinite the like 
propofitions, for the enlarging our knowledge? Let ® 
man abound, as much as the plenty of words which he 
has will permit, in fuch propofitions as thefe; a law 1% 
alaw, and obligation is obligation; right is right, av 
wrong is wrong: will thefe and the like ever help hi 
to an acquaintance with ethicks? or inftrué& him 
others in the knowledge of morality? Thofe who know 
not, nor perhaps ever will know, what is right an@ 
what is wrong, nor the meafures of them; can with 4% 
much affurance make, and infallibly know the truth of 
thefe and all fuch propofitions, as he that is beft in- 
ftruGted in morality:can do. But what advance do fuc® 
propofitions give in the knowledge of any thing nece! 
fary or ufeful for their conduct? | 

He would be thought to do little Iefs than trifle, who, 
for the enlightening the underftanding in any part of 
knowledge, fhould be bufy with identical propofitioD®s 
and infitt on fuch maxims as thefe: fubftance is fub- 
ftance, and body is body ; a vacuum ts 2 vacuum, an . 
vortex is a vortex; a centaur isa centaur, and a chime! 
isa chimera, &c. For thefe and all fuch are equallf’ 

. ae truce 
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true, equally certain, and equally felf-evident. But yet 
ey canfiot but be counted trifling, when made ufe of 


e Principles of inftruction, and ftrefs laid on them, as 


‘Alps to knowledge: fince they teach nothing but what 


rery one, who is capable of difcourfe, knows without 
ing told; viz. that the fame term is the fame term, 
tnd the fame idea the fame idea. And upon this account 
it Was that I formerly did, and do ftill think, the offer- 
Ng and inculcating fuch propofitions, in order to give 
the underftanding any new light-or inlet into the know- 
“ge of things, no better than trifling. 
th nftruction lies in fomething very different; and he 
~4t Would enlarge his own, or another’s mind, to truths 
“does not yet know, mutt find out intermediate ideas, 
‘nd then lay them in fuch order one by another, that the 
iderftanding may fee the agreement or difagreement of 
Nofe in queftion. Propofitions that do this are inftruc- 
Ve; but they are far from fuch as affirm the fame term. 
af itfelf: which is no way to advance one’s felf or others, 
Any fort of knowledge. It no more helps to that, - 
hae it would help any one, in his learning to read, to 
Ve fuch propofitions as thefe inculcated to him. An 
‘ isan A, andaB isa B; which a man may know as 
cl] as any {chool-mafter, and yet never be able to read 
ideord as long as he lives. Nor do thefe, or any fuch 
-atical propofitions, help him one jot forwards in the 
AU of readingylet him make what ufe of them he can. 
tic thofe who blame my calling them trifling propofi- 
Whee had but read, and been at the pains to underftand, 
at [have above writ in very plain Englifh, they could 
oft but have feen that by identical propofitions [ mean 
id Y fuch, wherein the fame term, -importing the fame 
“a, is affirmed of itfelf: which I take to be the proper 
Rgtication of identical propofitions : and concerning 
Pto uch, I think I may continue fafely to fay, that to 
Pofe them as inftructive, is no better than trifling. 
W . No one who has: the ufe of reafon can mifs them, 
douke itis neceffary they fhould be taken notice of ; nor 
t of their truth, when he does take notice of them. 
the “tif men will call propofitions identical, wherein 
ame term is not affirmed of itfelf, whether they 
N 2 {peak 
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{peak more properly than I, others muft judge; this }§. 
certain, all that they fay of propofitions that are nob 
identical in my fenfe, concerns not me, nor what I have 
faid; all that I have faid relating to thofe propofitions 
wherein the fame term is affirmed of itfelf. And I woutt 
fain fee an inftance, wherein any fuch can be made Wt 
of, to the advantage and improvement of any one §_ 
knowledge. Inftances of other kinds, whatever ufe may. 
be made of them, concern not me, as not being fuch 4 
I call identical. Bee 
'  §. 4. Secondly, another fort of trifling: 
See? fitions is, wh t of the comple* 
when'apart  Propofitions is, when a part of the Be 
ofany com- _ idea is predicated of the name of the wholes 
plex idea is® a part of the definition of the word defined: 
predicated of - Such are all propofitions wherein the genus 
the whole. i ot ; oe 
is predicated of the fpecies, or more com 
prehenfive of lefs comprehenfive terms: for what infol 
mation, what knowledge carries this propofition in ity 
viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows the comp ex 
idea the name lead ftands for? all the fimple ideas that 
go to the complex one fignified by the term metal, being 
nothing but what he before comprehended, and fignifie€ 
by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows 4 
fignification of the word metal, and not of the Mee, 
lead, it is a fhorter way to explain the fignification ?” 
the word lead, by faying it is a, metal, which at once 
expreffes feveral of its fimple ideas, than to enumeralé 
them one by one, telling him it is a body very heavy? 
fufible, and malleable. ar rag 
Aspart of the §. 5. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any 
definition of other part of the definition of the term ee 
ae term de- — fined, or to affirm any one of the mp! 
poe ideas of a complex one of the name of 
whole complex idea; as, all gold is fufible. Tor full- 
bility being oné of the fimple ideas that goes to the mak | 
ing up the complex one the found gold ftands for, wha | 
can it be bur playing with founds, to affirm that ory a 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received 1 D 
nification? [t would be thought little better than ria 
culous, to affirm eravely as a truth of moment, that ee 
is yellow ; and I fee not how it is any jot more x ate 
mer 
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to fay, it is fufible, unlefs that quality be left out of the 


j Complex idea, of which the found gold is the mark in 


- Ordinary fpeech. What inftruction can it carry with it, 
to tell one that which he hath been told already, or he 
Us fuppofed to know before? For I am fuppofed to 
know the fignification of the word another ufes to me, 
‘Or elf he is to tell me. And: if I know that the name 
old ftands for this complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, 
fufible, malleable, it will not much inftruct me to put 
Mt folemnly afterwards in a propofition, and gravely fay, 
: all gold is fufible’ Such propofitions can only ferve to 
1ow the difingenuity of one, who will go from the defi- 
Ntion of his own terms, by reminding him fometimes 
Of it; but carry no knowledge with them, but of the 
fignification of words, however certain they be. 
| §:6. Every man is an animal, or living 5 4h 
body, is as certain a propofition as can be; san 
Dut no more conducing to the knowledge _ palfry. 
of things, than to fay, a palfry is an ambling . 
Aorfe, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
“out the fignification of words, and make me know 
Dut this ; that body, fenfe and motion, or power of fen- 
ation and moving, are three of thofe ideas that I always 
‘fomprehend and fignify by the word man; and where 
they are not to be found together, the name man belongs 
Not to that thing: and fo of the other, that body, fenfe, 
And a certain way of going, witha certain kind of voice, 
are fome of thofe ideas which I always comprehend, 
~ and fignify by the word palfry ; and when they are not 
to be found together, the name palfry belongs not’ to 
that thing. It 1s juft the fame, and to the fame purpofe, 
When any term ftanding for any one or more of the fim- 
Ple ideas, that altogether make up‘ thar complex idea 
_ Which is called man, is affirmed of the term man: V. g- 
*Uppofe a Roman fignified by the word homo all thefe 
iftin& ideas united in one fubject, “ corporietas, fen- 
Abilitas, potentia fe movendi, rationalitas, rifibilitas 3” 
“€ might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerially 
Fert one, more, or all of thefe ‘together of the word 
Sane? but did no more than fay that the word homo, 1n- 
. ue country, comprehended in its fignification all thefe 
Pee : N - 


idea% 
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ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word 
‘palfry fignified thefe ideas; body of a certain figut® 
‘four-legged, with fenfe, motion, ambling, neighing: 
white, ufed to have a woman on his back; might will 
the fame certainty univerfally affirm alfo any or all 0 
thefe of the word palfry : but did thereby teach no more, 
but that the word palfry, in his or romance languag® 
ftood for all thefe, and was not to be applied to a0Y 
thing, where any of thefe was wanting. But he that 
fhall tell me, that in whatever thing fenfe, motion, ré47 
fon, and laughter, were united, that thing had actually 
a notion of God, or would be caft into a fleep by opiu™) 
made indeed an inftructive propofition: becaufe neithe 
having the notion of God,, nor being caft into fleep bY 
opium, being contained in the idea fignified by the wot 
man, we are by fuch propofitions taught fomething 
more than barely what the word man ftands for; an¢ 
therefore'the knowledge contained in it is more that 
verbal. : | ; 
For this §. 7. Before a man makes any propoli- 
teaches but _—‘ tion, he is fuppofed to underftand the terms 
the fignificae he ufes in it, or elfe he talks like a parrots 
ee of only making a noife by imitation, and fram 
vords. ; re : 2 ee ae 
ing certain founds, which he has learnt 

others; but not as a rational creature, ufing them foo 
figns of ideas which he has in his mind. The hearef _ 
_ alfo is fuppofed to underftand the terms as the fpeake 
ufes them, or elfe he talks jargon, and makes an unin- 
telligible noife. And therefore he trifles with words 
who makes fuch a propofition, which, when it is made 
contains no more than one of the terms does, and whic 
a man was fuppofed to know before; v.g. a triang!© 
hath three fides, or faffron is yellow. And this is 
farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain his 
terms, to one who is fuppofed or declares himfelf not 
cunderftand him: and then it teaches only the fignifica- 
tion of that word, and the ufeaof that fign. 

§. 8. We can know then the truth of tw? 
forts of propofitions with perfect certainty * 
the one: is, of thofe trifling propofition® 
which have a Certainty in them, but it is only a yerb™ 


But no real 
_ knowledge. 
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Certainty, but not inftructive. And, fecondly, wecan 
know the truth, and fo may be certain in propofitions, 
Which affirm fomething of another, which is a neceflary 
Confequence of its precife complex idea, but not con- 
tained in it: as that the external angle of all triangles is 
bigger than cither of the oppofite internal angles 3 which 
telation of the outward angle to either of the oppofite 
internal angles, making no part of the complex idea 
‘gnified by the name triangle, this is a real'truth, and 
Conveys with it inftrudtive real knowledge. 
§.9. We having little or no knowledge Generat pro- 
of what combinations there be of fimple — pofitions 
Wdeas exifting together in fubftances, but by concerning 
Sur fenfes, we cannot make any univerfal Lbianeene 
Certain Gtiouscoucerning themysumy eS 
propo g , : 
farther than our nominal effences lead us: which being 
0a very few and inconfiderable truths, in refpect of 
thofe which depend on their real conftitutions, the ge- 
Neral propofitions that are made about fubftances, if 
they are certain, are for the moft part but trifling ; and 
af they are inftructive, are uncertain, and fuch as we 
can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
foever conftant obfervation and analogy may affift our 
Judgment in guefling. Hence it comes to pa{s, that one 
May often meet with very clear and coherent difcourfes, 
that amount yet to nothing, For it is plain, that names 
t fubftantial beings, as well as others, as far as they 
ve relative fignifications ‘affixed to them, may, with 
8teat truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in 
Popofitions, as their relative definitions make them fit 
: be fo joined; and propofitions confifting of fuch 
“tms, may, with the fame clearnefs, be deduced one 
aegs another, as thofe that convey the moft real truths: 
nd all this, without any knowledge of the nature OF 
reality of things exifting without us. By’ this method 
Ne may make demonftrations and undoubted propofi- 
hehe words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in 
j © knowledge of the truth of things; v. g. he that hav- 
Ng learnt thefe following words, with their ordinary 
Utually relative acceptations annexed to them: ¥- 8+ 
“Ollance, man, animal, form, foul, vegetative, fenfitive, 
N 4 | -  sational 
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rational, may make ‘feveral’ undoubted propofitions 
about the foul, without knowing) at all what the fou 


really is: and of this fort, aimani may find an infinite — 


number of propofitions, reafonings, and conclufions, 18 
hooks of metaphyficks, fchool-divinity, and fome fort 
of natural philofophy ; and,: afterall, know. as little 


God; {pirits, or-bodies; as he did before he fet-out.° 


IRE why 809 S908 He that :hath liberty~to define 
bes oa ees to determine: the: fignification of: Ms 
names of fubftancés (as certainly every one does in effe 
who makes. them {tand for: his: own ideas) and makes 
their fignifieations at a venture, taking them from his 
own-or other men’s fancies, and-not from an‘examiné- 
‘tion or inquiry-into the nature sof things themfelvesi 
‘may, with little trouble, demonftrate them one . of af 
sother, according to'thofe feveral refpects and mutu® 
‘relations he has» given them!;one to another ; wherells 
however things agree or difagree.in their own nature; B& 
needs mind) nothing but his own notions, with thé 
inames he hath beftowed upon-them: but: thereby 1° 
more increafes: his own knowledge, than he does hi 
‘riches, who, taking-a bag jof -counters, calls-one in 4 
scertain, place, a pound, another in another place a fhi* 


ding, and a-third ina third place.a penny ;:and fo pro _ 


ceeding, may-undoubtedly!reckon; right, and. caft up 4 
great fum,-aceording to his) counters fo: placed, af 
dtanding for-more,or lefs as he: pleafes, without beings 
“one jot the richer, or without even knowing how. muc 
a pounds dhilling;-or penny isybut only that;one is cof 
stained in-the-other twenty times, and contains the othef 
‘twelve: .which.a. man. may-alfo do in the fignificatio? 
“of words, by making them, in refpect of one:anothe® 
-more, or lefs;-or equally comprehenfive. 0 i 
“Thirdly, is, IIe ‘Though yet concerning moft words 
‘nfing words  ufed in. difcourfes, equally argumentativ® 
“pious and controverfial, there is this-more to ; 
wee wm. complained of,, which. is the:-worlt fort @ 
~~ + | trifling, and which: fets us yet farther: fro™ 
the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by then) 
or find in them; viz. that moft writers are fo far fro™ 
inftructing us in the nature and knowledge of arf 
weed that 
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that they ufe their words loofely and uncertainly, and 
do not, by ufing them conftantly and’ fteadily in the 
ame fignifications, make plain and clear deductions of 
Words one from another, and make their difcourfes co- 
herent and clear (how. little foever they were inftruc- 
tive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find 
it convenient to fhelter their ignorance or obftinacy, 
Under the obfcurity and perplexednefs of their terms: 
to which, perhaps, inadvertency and ill, cuftom do in 
Many men much contribute. 
'§. 12. To conclude; barely verbal pro- Marks of 
Pofitions may be known by thefe following verbal pro- 


Marks: pofitions = 
Firtt ‘ons, wherein two ab- 1. Predicae 
, all propofitions, as RES 


tact terms are affirmed one of another, are 9.4.4, 
arely about the fignification of founds. For 

ince no abftra& idea can be the fame with any other 
Dut itfelf, when its abftract name is affirmed of any 
Other term, it can fignify no more but this, that it may 
rought to be called by that name, or that thefe two 
Names fignify the fame idea. Thus fhould any one fay; 
that parfimony is frugality, that gratitude is juftice, that 


Clous thefe and the like propofitions may at firtt fight 
#€em, yer when we come to prefs them, and examine 
Nicely what they contain, we fhall find that it all amounts 
to nothing but the fignification of thofe terms. 

~ §.13. Secondly, all propofitions wherein ,, A part of 
-# part of the complex idea, which any term the definition 
*ands for, is predicated of that term, are predicated of 
Only verbal; vi g. to fay that gold isa metal.» 27Y fms 
“a heavy. And thus all propofitions, wherein more 
Comprehenfive words, called genera, are affirmed of fub- 


Viduals, are barely verbal. 

When by thefe two rules we have examined the pro- 
a Pofitions that make up the difcourfes we ordinarily meet 
____-Nith both in.and out of books, we fhall, perhaps, fin 
Bia. 2 eat greater part of them, than is ufually fufpected, are 
Purely about the fignification of words, and contain no- 


nis, 


this or that action is or is not temperate; however pe” 


Ordinate or lefs comprehenfive, called fpecies, or indi- © 


"hing in them, but the ufe and application of thefe jane ; 


<< 
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This, think, Imay lay down for an infallible rules 
‘that wherever the diftin@ sidea any word ftands for is 
not known and confidered, and fomething not containe 
in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it; there out 
thoughts ftick wholly in founds, and are able to attail 
no real truth or falfhood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, 
might fave us a great deal of ufelefs amufernent and dif 
pute, and very much fhorten our trouble and wander 
ing, in the:fearch of real and true knowledge. 
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Of our Knowledge of Exiftence. 


b) 


eer carc Pierro we have only confi-. | 
tain propofi- dered the effences of things | 
tions concern which being only abftract ideas, and thereby 
notexiflence. +removed in our thoughts from particulat 
exiftence (that being the proper operation of the mind, 
in abftraction, to confider an idea under no other exift- 
ence, but what it has in the underftanding) gives us 0? 
knowledge of real exiftenceiat all. . Where by the way 
we may take notice, that univerfal propofitions, of whob 
truth or falfhood we can have certain knowledge, com 
cer not exiftence; and farther, that all particular affite 
mations or negations, that would not be certain if they 
were made general, are only concerningexiftence; they 
declaring only the accidental union or feparation of ideas 
in things exifting, whichy in their abftract natures, hays 
no known neceflary union or repugnancy. a 
ee or aes §. 2. But, leaving the nature of propolt 
knowledgeof tions and different ways of predication 
exiftence. be confidered more at large in another place 
. Jet us proceed now to inquire concerning 
our knowledge of the exiftence of things, and how W 
come by it. I fay then, that we have the knowledge 9 
our own exiftence by intuition; of the exiftence of 
by cemonftration; and of other things by {enfation- 
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§.3. As for our own exiftence, We Pef- Our know- 
 Seive it fo plainly, and fo certainly, that it ledge of our 
Reither needs nor is capable of any proof. gwnexiftence 
or nothing can be more evident to us, than a ES 
©ur own exiftence; I think, 1 reafon, I feel pleafure 
and pain: can any of thefe be more evident to me, than 
my own exiftence? if 1 doubt of all other things, that 
Very doubt makes me perceive my own exiftence, and 
Will not fuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I 
feel pain, it is evident I have as certain perception of - 
my own exiftence, as of the exiftence of the pain I feel: 
Or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of 
the exiftence of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
Which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that 
We have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiftence, 
and an internal infallible perception that we are. In 
every a&t of fenfation, reafoning, or thinking, we are 
Confcious to ourfelves of our own being; and, in this 


Patter, come not short of the higheft degree of cer- 
“alnty, 





C H A. P.&. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiftence of a God. 
une S Guages God has given us NO Weare ca- 


h A innate ideas of himfelf; though  pable of 
N¢ has {tamped no original characters on knowing cet- 


‘Aur. minds, ‘wherein we may read his being; se ee 
‘t having furnifhed us with thofe faculties God. 


°Ur minds are endowed with, he hath not 
“tt _himfelf without witnefs: fince we have fenfe, per- 
€ption, and reafon, and cannot want a clear proof of 

ae as long as we carry ourfelves about us. Nor can 
an juftly complain of our ignorance in this great point, 
“ce he has fo plentifully provided us with the means 
n difcover and know him, fo far as is neceffary to the 
ha of our being, and the great concernment of our 
'"Ppinefs, But though this be th¢ moft obvious ator : 
. that 
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that reafon-difcovers; and though ‘its'evidence be (if J 
‘miftake not) equal. to mathematical certainty; yet it re- 
* quires thought and attention, and the mind muft apply 

itfelf to a regular deduction of it from fome part of oUf 
“intuitive Knowledge, or elfe we fhall be as uncertain an? | 

ignorant’ of. this as of other -propofitions, which are 1) 
-themfelves capable of clear demonftration. To {how 

therefore’ that -we are capable of knowing, i.e. beitS 

certain that there isa God, and how we may come DY 
this certainty, I think we need go no farther than ow! 
felves, and’ that undoubted knowledge we have of oUt 

own exiftence. oH a 
“Mos tnawg  &« 2» Lthink it is beyond queftion, that 

that he him. ™an has a clear idea of his own being; 

fel ts. knows certainly He exifts, and’ that he aS 
_ fomething. He that can doubt, whether he 
be any.thing or no, I fpeak not to, no more than} 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to col” 
wince: non-entity, that it were fomething. If any one 
pretends to be fo f{ceptical, as to deny his own exifte! 

(Sor really to doubt of it is manifeftly impoflible) let 

bim-for me enjoy his~beloved happinefs of being 19 

thing, until hunger, or fome other pain, convince hi 

of the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for? | 

truth, which every one’s certain knowledge affures iM 
of, beyond the liberty of doubting, viz. that he is fom 
thing that actually exifts. PAS: 

He knows §. 3. In the next place, man knows bY — 
aifo that no- an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing C4? 


EP i ceabe. 0 more produce any real being, than y 
ing, there. CaN be equal to two rightangles. Ifa mah 


fore fome- knows not that non-entity, or the abfence ” | 
ne eter- sof all being, cannot be equal to two 1g It 
angles, it is impoflible he fhould know 4 

demonftration in Euclid. If theréfore we know the 
isfome real being, and that non-entity cannot produce 
anyreal being, it is an evident demonftration, that from 
eternity there has been fomething; fince what was 9 ; . 
from eternity had a beginning; and what had a begili | 





ning muft be produced by fomething elfe. oe" 
| ok, §. As 
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_ $4. Next, it is evident, that what. had .-phateternat 
its being and beginning from another, muft being muft 
alfo have all that which is in, and belongs be moit pow- 
to its being, from another too... All the A uly 
_ bowers it has muft be owing to, and received from, the 
_ fme fource. This eternal fource then of all being muft 
ee fo be the fource and original of all power; and fo this 
ternal being muft be alfo the moft powerful., - «=. » 
.§. 5. Again, aman finds’ in himfelf per- pita 
Ception and knowledge.. We have then got ie say 
iD al Sg td 4 Bot kriowing 
One ftep farther; and we are certain nOW,. ~ 
that there is not only fome being, but fome knowing. 
intelligent being in the world. _ Sa! 
‘There was a time then, -when there was no knowing: 
ing, and when knowledge began to be; or elfe there 
a8 been alfo a knowing being from eternity. If it be’ 
aid, ‘there was a time when no being had any knowledge, 
ma that eternal being was void of all underftanding s 
i Save bi that then it was impoffible there fhould ever 

















have been any knowledge: it being as impofflible that 
hings wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, 
hd without any perception, fhould produce a knowing 
being, as it is impoflible that a triangle fhould make 
tfelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For it is 
4$ repugnant to the idea of fenfelefs matter, that ‘it 

ould put into itfelf, fenfe, perception, and knowledge, 
= It is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it fhould - 
Put into itfelf greater angles than two right ones. 

§. 6 Thus from the confideration of epee 
Ourfelves, and what we infallibly find in our re 
Wn conftitutions, our reafon leads us to 2 
the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that 
f €reis an eternal, moft powerful, and moft Knowing 
_ Deing; which whether any one will pleafe to call God, 

Atmatters not. The thing 1s evident, and from this 
idea duly confidered, will cafily be deduced all thofe. 
a er attributes, which we ought to afcribe. to this 
F nal being. {f-neverthelefs any one fhould be found 
fenfelefly-arrogant, as to fuppofe man. alone know- 

Ng -and wife, but yet the product of mere ignorance 
nd'chance ; and that all the rett of the univerfe iia : 
: — ony 
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only by that blind hap-hazard: I fhall leave with him 
that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully, l. Ur 
de leg. to be confidered at his leifure: « what can be 
“more fillily arrogant and mifbecoming, than for 4 
**'man to think that he has a mind and underftanding. 
** in him, but yet in all the univerfe befide there is 1? 
*fuch thing? Or that thofe things, which with the 
** utmoft ftretch of his reafon he'can fcarce comprehend, 
** fhould be moved and managed without any reafon au 4 
“all? “ Quid eft enim verius, quam neminem efie 
“* oportere tam ftulte arrogantem, ut in fe mentem & 
“* rationem putet ineffe, in ceelo mundoque non, putet* 
** Aut ea que vix fumma ingenii natione comprehendat, | 
** nulla ratione moveri putet?” 3 
From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have 
amore certain knowledge of the exiftence of a God, 
than of any thing our fenfes have not immediately dif 
covered to us. Nay, I prefume I may fay, that we 
more certainly know that there isa God, than that there 
‘is any thing elfe without us. When I fay we know, + 
mean there is fucha knowledge within our reach which 
we cannot mifs, if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to feveral other inquiries. | . ae 
- Odettesors §. 7. How far the idea of a moft perfect 
moft perfect being, which a man may frame in his mindy 
being notthe does or does not prove the exiftence of A, 
1 ees of God, I will not here examine. For in the 
different make of men’s tempers and appli- 
cation of their thoughts, fome arguments prevail moreé 
on one, and fome on another, for the confirmation of 
the fame truth. But yet, I think, this I may fay, that 
it is an ill way of eftablifhing this truth, and filencing 
atheifts, to lay the whole ftrefs of fo important a point 
as this upon that fole foundation; and take fome men’s 
having that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident — 
fome men have none, and fome worfé than none, and 
the moft very different) for the only ptoof of a deity* 
and out of an over-fondnefs of that darling invention 
cafhier, or at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other ar 
guments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, 4§ 


being weak or fallacious, which our own exiftence fe 
tne 


v 


~ 
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the: fenfible parts of the univerfe offer fo clearly and 
Cogently to our thoughts, that I-deem it impoflible for 
* Confidering man to withftand. them. For I judge it 
4 certain and clear'a truth, as can any, where be deli- 
Vered, that the invifible things of God are clearly feen 
ftom the creation of the world, being underftood by the 
t ings that are made, even his eternal powerand godhead. 
Nough our own being furnifhes us, as | have fhown, 
With an. evident and inconteftible proof of a deity ; and tr 
lieve no-body can avoid the cogency of it, who will 
ae as-carefully attend to it, as to any: other demonftra= 
lonof fo many parts: yet this being fo fundamental a 
truth, and of that confequence, that all religion and: 
&nuine morality depend thereon, J doubt not’ but: L 
ll be forgiven by my reader, if I go over fome patts. 
th eetarennent again, and enlarge a little more’ upon” 
ae 8. There is no truth more evident, Something” 
an that fomething muft be from eternity. from eter 
‘Never yet heard of any one fo unreafona- att 
re or that could fuppofe fo manifeft'a contradiction, 
' ie time wherein there was perfectly nothing: this. be~ 
sae: all abfurdities the greateft, to imagine that pure 
ing, the perfect negation and abfence of all beings, 
| tould ever produce any real exiftence. 
| t being then unavoidable for all rational creatures 
eeronclude, that fomething has exifted from eternity ; 
US next fee what kind of thing that muft be. 
eee: There are but two forts of beings in Two forts of 
© world, that man knows or conceives. beings, er. 
_*Irft, fuch as are purely material, without sae ae 
©, perception or thought, as the clip= 
Nes of our beards, and parings of our nails. 
yi peencly, fenfible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch 
hae find ourfelves to be, which, if you-pleafe, we will 
feafter call cogitative and: incogitative beings; which 
ee prefent purpofe, if for nothing elfe, are, perhaps; 
“ter terms than material and immaterial. 
#10. If then there mutt be fomething  Ineogitative » 
noe let-us fee what fort of being it mutt pal epee 
~? And to that, it 1s very obvious to reéa- pitative. 


Q : , Noeoey 
2 that it muft neceflarily be a cogitative . : 
6 | being. 


— 
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being. For it is as impoffible to conceive, that evel 


bare incogitative matter fhould produce a thinking in- 
telligent being, as that nothing fhould of itfelf produce 
matter. Let us fuppofe any parcel of matter eternal 
great or fmall, we fhall find it, in itfelf, able to produce 


nothing. For example; let us fuppofe the matter of 


the next pebble we meet with eternal, clofely uniteds 
and the parts firmly at reft.together; if there were 1? 
other being in the world, muft it not eternally remai? 
fo, a dead inactive lump? Is it poffible to conceive © 
can add motion to itfelf, being purely matter, or pro- 
duce any thing? Matter then, by its own ftrength, caB- 
not produce in itfelf fo much as motion: the motion J 
has mutt alfo be from eternity, or elfe be produced, an@ 
added to matter by fome other being more powerful! 
than matter; matter, as is evident, having not powe! 
to produce motion in itfelf. But let us fuppofe motio® 


eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and motioM 
whatever changes it might produce of figure and bulky 
could never produce thought: knowledge will ftill b& 
-as far beyond the power of motion and matter to pro- 


duce, as matter is beyond the power of nothing or non- 
entity to produce. And I appeal to every one’s ow? 


thoughts, whether he cannot as eafily conceive mattel 


produced by nothing, as thought to be produced by 
pure matter, when before there was no fuch thing 4 
thought, or an intelligent being exifting? Divide mattet 


into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt 1” 


imagine a fort of fpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
thing of it) vary the figure and motion of it as mucl 


as you pleafe; a globe, cube, cone, prifm, cylinder, &¢- 


whofe diameters are but 1000000th part of a gry*,. will 


operate no otherwife upon other bodies of proportion-— 


able bulk, than thofe of an inch or foot diameter; a0¢ 


\* A gry is 75 of a line, a line “fs of an inch, an inch 5! of a philofo- 
hical foot, a philofophical foot 4. of a’ pendulum, whofe diadroms, in 


titude of 45 degrees, are each egual to one fecond of time or 35 9 


minute. I have affectedly made ufe of this meafure here, and the pat’ 
of it, under a decimal divifion, with names to them; becaufe, 1 thinks 
it would be of general convenience, that this fhould be the common me 


fuxe, in the commonwealth of letters, 


you. 
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YOu may as rationally expect to produce fenfe, thought, 
‘nd knowledge, by putting together, in a certain figure 
: motion, grofs particles of matter, as by thofe that 
'€ the very minuteft, that do any where exift. They 
“nock, impel, and refift one another, jutt as the greater 
0, and that is all they can do. So that if we will fup- 
Pole nothing firft, or eternal; matter can never begin 
fit €: if we fuppofe bare matter, without motion, eter- 
‘al; motion can never begin to be! if we fuppofe only 
Matter and motion firft, or eternal; thought can never 
age be. For it is impoffible to conceive that mat- 
nal cither with or without motion, could have origi- 
ae and from itfelf fenfe, perception and know- 
ée Se; as is evident from hence, that then fenfe, per- 
‘tion and knowledge muft be a property eternally in- 
‘parable from matter and every particle of it. Not to 
» that though our general or fpecific conception of 
Matter makes us fpeak of it as one thing, yet really all 
Matter ig not one individual thing, neither is there any 
tch thing exifting as one material being, or one fingle 
Ody that we know or can conceive. And therefore if 
atter were the eternal firft cogitative being, there 
oes d not be one etérnal infinite cogitative being, but 
thas mite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, 
igen one of another, of limited force and dif- 
> legit which could never produce that order, 
ms ony and beauty which are to be found in nature. 
lisab therefore whatfoever is the firft eternal being muft 
“Ceflarily be cogitative; and whatfoever 1s firft of all 
aienes muft neceflarily contain in it, and actually have, 
ee all the perfections that can ever after exift; nor 
Hot it ever give to another any perfection that it hath 
de : either actually in itfelf, or at Jeaft in a higher 
re ee; it neceflarily follows, that the firft eternal being 
not be matter. ze 
fshiees i If therefore it “e eae Therefore 
nity, if neceffarily muft exi{t Irom eter- Ye has 
thir: It is alfo as evident, that that fome- miter? 
ey 5 muft neceffarily be a cogitative being : 
bs is as impoffible that incogitative matter fhould 
LV Ucea cogitative being, as that nothing, or the ne~ 
Ov. IT. O + gation 
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gation of all being, fhould produce a pofitive being of 
matter. | 
. §, 12. Though this difcovery of the neceflary exift- 
ence of an eternal mind does fufficiently lead us int 
the knowledge of God; fince it will hence follow, that 
all other knowing beings that have a beginning MU 
depend on him, and have no.other ways of khowledg® 
or extent of power, than what he gives them; and there 
fore if he made thofe, he made alfo the lefs excellent 
picces of this univerfe, all inanimate beings, whereby his 
omnifcience, power, and providence will be eftablifhe4 
and.all his other attributes. neceflarily, follow: yet." 
clear_up this a.little farther, we will fee what doub® 
can be raifed againft it. ; by 
seni -§..13.-Firft, perhaps it will be faid, th4 
ee though it be oe elbae as demonftration ca? 
.... make it, that there muft be an eternal be- 
ing, and that being muft.alfo be knowing; yet it doe 
not follow, but that thinking being may alfo be material 
Liet it be fo ;. it. equally ftill follows, that there is a Go _ 
For if there be an eternal, ornnifcient, omnipotent be 
ing, it is certain that there isa God, whether you im 
gine that being to be material or no. But herein, 
fuppofe, lies the danger and deceit of that fuppofitio®* — 
there being no way to avoid the demonftration, th! 
there is an eternal knowing being, men, devoted to mat 
ter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing 
being is material; and then letting flide out of thel! 
minds, or the difcourfe, the demonftration whereby 4” 
eternal knowing being was proved neceflarily to ex 
would argue all to be matter, and fo deny a God, that 
is, an eternal cogitative being; whereby they are fo fat 
from eftablithing, that they deftroy their own hypothe 
fis. For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal mat’ 
ter, without any eternal cogitative being, they mapl- 
feftly feparate matter and thinking, and fuppofe no ne 
ceffary connexion of the one with the other, and fo efta- 
blifh the neceffity of an eternal fpirit, but not of mattet 
fince it has been proved already, that an eternal cogita~ 
tive heing is unavoidably to be granted. Now if think 
ing and matter may be feparated, the eternal exiftenct 
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of Matter will not follow from the eternal exiftence of a 
Cogitative being, and they fuppofe it to no purpofe. 
ieee: But now let us fuppofe they can’ Not mate='” 
‘isfy themfelves or others, that this eternal rial, 1. Be- 
inking being is material. "_caufe every 
Firft, I would afk them, Whether they ae he 
Magine, that all matter, every. particle of  cogitative. 
Matter, thinks? This, I fuppofe, they will eS! 
farce fay; fince then there would be as many eternal 
; inking beings as there are particles of matter, and fo 
‘n infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow 
Matter ag matter, that is, every particle of matter to be 
: Well cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a 
a K to make out to their own reafons a cogitative being. 
B of incogitative particles, as an extended being out 
‘Unextended parts, if I may fo dene 
»+15. Secondly, if all matter does not ee 
think, T next atk. «« Whether it be only one arora 
om that does fo?” This has as many matter can- 
frdities as the other; for then this atom © Met becoBh 
, : tative. - 
thi Matter muft be alone eternal or not. f ae 
the alone be eternal, then this alone, by its powerful, 
Sught or will, made all the reft of matter. And fo 
wees the creation of matter by a powerful thought, 
wae is that the materialifts ftick at. For if they fup-. 
re} one fingle thinking atom to have produced all the 
-COf matter, they cannot afcribe that pre-eminency to 
oyren any other account than that of its thinking, the 
oth. fuppofed difference. But allow it to be by fome 
i €f Way, which is above our conception, It muft ftill 
Creation, and thefe men muft give up their great, 
rans * ex nihilo nil fit.” ' If it be faid, that all the 
. Of matter is equally eternal, as that thinking atom, 
be to fay any thing at pleafure, though ever fo 
fal} : for to fuppofe all matter eternal, and yet one 
al] , Patticle in knowledge and pene infinitely abave 
to fp, te, is without any the leatt appearance of reafon 
pete an hypothefis. Every particle of matter, as 
any ah capable of all the fame figures and motions uf 
ada ther; and I challenge any one, in his thoughts, to 
~ ny thing elfe to one above another, _ 


O 2 §. 16. 
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3x A fyltem §. 16. If then neither one peculiar atom 
of incogita. alone can be this eternal thinking being? 
tive matter nor all matter as matter, i.e. every partici 
pitti of matter, can be it; it only remains, that 
oh eh it is fome certain fyftem of matter duly put 
together, that is this thinking eternal being. This 
that, which, I imagine, is that notion which mea are 
apteft to have of God; who would have him a mater! 
being, as moft readily fuggefted to them, by the ordi- 
nary conceit they have of themfelves, and other mei 
which they take to be material thinking beings. Bu 
this imagination, however more natural, is no lefs ab- 
furd than the other: for to fuppofe the eternal thinking 
being to be nothing elfe but a compofition of particles 
of matter each whereof is cogitative, is to afcribe 4 
the wifdom and knowledge of that eternal being only 
the juxta-pofition of parts; than which nothing can 
more abfurd. For unthinking particles of matter, ho¥~ 
ever put together, can have nothing thereby added t? 
them, but a new relation of pofition, which it is imp" 
fible fhould give thought and knowledge to them. 
i §. 17. But farther, this corporeal {yftem 
pees in either has all its parts at reft, or it is a CO” 
otion or at : , : fetta, 4 Ake 
ree tain motion of the parts wherein its thin® 
seed ing confifts. If it be perfectly at reft, 1¢ Hf 
but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above one 
atom. : 
If it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinki?S 
depends, all the thoughts there muft be unavoidably 4° 
cidental and limited ; fince all the particles that by M°” 
tion caufe thought, being each of them in itfelf withou 
any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, muc i 
lefs be regulated by the thought of the whole: fince tha 
thought is not the caufe of motion (for then it mu 
antecedent to it, and fo without it), but the confequent 
of it, whereby freedom, power, choice, and_all ration 
and wife thinking or a¢ting, will be quite taken away 
fo that fuch a thinking being will be no better nor wile 
than pure blind matter; fince to refolve all into ' 
accidental unguided motions of blind matter, oF int 
thought depending on unguided motions of blind natty 
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f the fime thing; not to mention the narrownefs of 
uch thoughts and knowledge that muft depend on the 
Werncs of fuch parts. But there needs no enumeration 
fn any more abfurdities and impoflibilities in this hypo- 
cfis (however full of them it be) than that before- 
Mentioned; fince let this thinking fyftem be all, ora 
ae of the matter of the univerfe, it is impoffible that 
ot hiss particle fhould either know its own, or the mo- 
rea of any other particle, or the whole know the motion 
every particle; and fo regulate its own thoughts or 
Motions, or indeed have any thought refulting from fuch 
Motion, 
aids 18. Others would have matter to be. Matter not 
ah nal, notwithftanding that they allow an  co-cternal 
i tnal, cogitatiye immaterial being. This, bic 2: bey 
ough it take not away the being ofa God, ™ 
At fince it denies one and the firft great piece of his 
orkmanfhip, the creation, let us confider it’ a little. 
asco allowed eternal: Why? becaufe you 
i not conceive how it can be made out of nothing ; 
ae do you not alfo think yourfelf eternal? You will 
basis perhaps, becaufe about twenty or forty years 
fies YOu began to be. But if 1 afk you what that you 
» Which began then to be, you can fcarce tell me. 
es matter, whereof you are made, began not then to 
i for if it did, then it is not eternal: but it began to 
Voir together in fuch a fafhion and frame as makes up 
ak ody ; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it 
es not that thinking thing you are; (for Ihave now 
ai With one who allows an_ eternal, immaterial, 
etki Te being, but would have unthinking matter 
gin i pase therefore when did that thinking thing be- 
2 re c? If it did never begin to be, then have you 
iy yiosch a thinking thing from eternity ; the abfur- 
rho ig nia I need not confute, till I meet with one 
J void of underftanding as to own It, If there- 
Neots can allow a thinking thing to be made out of 
alfo ag (as all thirigs that are not eternal muft be) why 
to be an you not allow it poffible, for a material being 
BA wars out of nothing, by an equal power, but that . 
.” Have the experience of the one in view, and not of 
O 3 | the 
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the other? Though, when well confidered, creation of 
a fpirit will be found to require no lefs power than the 
creation of matter. Nay poffibly, if we would emancl 
pate ourfelves from vulgar notions, and raife our thought! 
as far as they would reach, to a clofer contemplation 0 
things, we might be able to aim at fome dim and feem~- 
ing conception how matter might at firft be made, 40° 
begin to exift by the power of that eternal firft being’ 
but to give beginning and being to a fpirit, woul be 
found a more inconceivable effect of omnipotent power 
But, this being what would perhaps lead us too far 
from the notions on which the philofophy now in ™ 
world is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate 0 
far from them; or. to inquire, fo far as grammar 1 e 
would authorize, if the common fettled opinion opp?’ es 
it: efpecially in this place, where the *received dodtrin® 
ferves well enough to our prefent purpofe, and leave 
this paft doubt, that the creation or beginning of any 
one fubftanice out, of nothing, being once admitted, the 
‘creation of all other, but the Creator himfelf, may, wit 
the fame eafe, ‘be fuppofed, © 2 ete 
~ §. 19. But you will fay, is it not impoflible to admit 
‘of the making any thing out of nothing, fince we cann® 
poffibly conceive it? Tanfwer, No: 1. Becaufe it js no 
reafonable to deny the power of an infinite being, be- 
caufe we cannot comprehend its operations. We do nd! 
‘deny other effects upon this ground, becaufe we canno! 
‘poflibly conceive the manner of their prodyction. 
cannot conceive how any thing but impulfe of body ¢# 
move body; and yet that is not a reafon fufficient tp 
make us deny it impoffible, againft the conftant expe” 
rience we have of it in ourfelves, in all our voluntal 
motions, which are produced in us only by the ss 
action or thought of our own minds; and are not, 2’ 
can be the effects of the impulfe or determination of the 
motion of blind matter in or upon our own bodies; * 
then it could not be in our power or choice to alter ie 


For example: my right hand writes, whilft my left ha”, 


is {till : what caufes reft in one, and motion in the othet” 
Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind; my thous! 
‘only changing, the right hand refts, and the left ba” 

j Pi . #. sede Po : mov ¢ 
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Moves, ‘This is matter of fa&t, which cannot be denied : 
explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next 
ep will be to underftand creation. For the giving 2° 
New determination to the motion of the animal fpirits 
(Which fome make ufe of to explain voluntary motion) 
Clears not the difficulty one jot: to alter the determina- 
ton of motion, being in this cafe no eafier nor lefs, than: 
° give motion itfelf; fince the new determination given 
to the animal fpirits muft be either immediately by 
thought, or by fome other body put in their way by 
thought, which was not in their way before, and fo muit 
®We its motion to thought; ‘either of which leaves 
Voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. In 
€ mean time it isan overvaluing ourfelves to reduce all 
0 the narrow meafure of our capacities ; and to conclude 
things impoffible to be done, whofe manner of doing 
"ceeds our comprehenfion. This is to make our com-~ 
Prehenfion infinite, or God- finite, when what we car 
Cis limited to what we can conceive of it.” if you do 
‘Rot underftand the operations of your own finite mind, 
‘hat thinking thing within you, do not deem 1t {trange, 
at you cannot comprehend the operations of that eter- 
hal infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and? 
Whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, nts 





Cc HAP. Xf 
OF our Knowledge of the Exiftence of other Things. 


rr HE knowledge of our own Bes eS be 
exig ing we have by intuition. The had only by 
kn ence of a God reafon: clearly makes  fenfation, 
“©WN to us, as has been fhown. 
" ¢ knowledge of the exiftence of any other thing, 
cet have only by fenfation: for there being no ne~ 
anes connexion ‘of real exiftence with any idea a man. 
of; in his memory, nor of any other exiftence but that. 
tod, with the exiftence of any particular man; No 
Particular man can know the exiftence of any other be-" 
O 4 z Inga 
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ing, but only when by actual operating upon him, # 
makes itfelf perceived by him. fay the having the ide@ 
of any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiftenc¢ 
of that thing, than the picture of a man evidences his 
being in the world, or the vifions of a dream make 
thereby a true hiftory. . | i 
tts: §. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving 
whitenefs of Of ideas from without, that gives us notice, — 
this paper. Of the exiftence of other things, and make 
us know that fumething doth exift at that 
time without us, which caufes that idea in us, thoug 
perhaps we neither know nor confider how it does 1° 
for it takes not from the certainty of our fenfes, and th¢ 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not the manne! 
wherein they are produced: v.g. whilft £ write this; 
have, by.the paper affecting my. eyes, that idea product! 
in my mind, which whatever object caufes, I call whit? 
by which. I know that that quality or accident (i-% 
whofe appearance before my eyes always caufes that ide@) 
doth really exift, and hath a being without me. A® 
of this, the greateft affurance can poflibly have, a? 
to which my faculties can attain, is the teftimony of MY 
eyés, which are the proper and fole judges of this thing 
whofe teftimony I have reafon to rely on as fo certall 
that I can no more doubt, whilft I write this, that I fe¢ 
white and black, and. that fomething really exifts, tha! 
caufes that fenfation in me, than that I write or move 
my hand: which is a certainty as great as human nature 
is capable of, concerning the exiftence of any thing 
but a man’s felf alone, and of God. ea 
{Thisthough  .5: 3- The notice we have by our fenfess 
notfocertain Of the exifting of things without us, thoug 
asdemon- it be not altogether fo certain as our intul- 
ile yea tive knowledge, or the deductions of ov 
may be calle ; wa 
knowledge, reafon, employed about the clear abitra 
and proves. ideas of our own minds; yet it is an afiu- 
pestis rance that deferves the name of knowledg® 
without us; Lf We perfuade ourfelves, that our faculue’ 
act and inform us right, concerning the ¢*- 
iftence of thofe objects that affect them, it cannot p@* 
for an ill-grounded confidence:, for I think nob “ . 
‘ cals 
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can, in earneft, be fo fceptical, as to be uncertain of 
the exiftence of thofe things which he fees and feels. 
At leaft, he that can doubt {o far (whatever he may have 
With his awn thoughts ) will never have any controverfy 
With me; fince he can never be fure I fay any thing 
Contrary to his own opinion. As to myfelf, I think 
od has given me affurance enough of the exiftence of 
things without me; fince by their different application 
{can produce in myfelf both pleafure and pain, which 
‘Sone great concernment of my prefent ftate- This is 
certain, the confidence that our faculties do not herein 
deceive us is the greateft affurance we are capable of, 
Concerning the exiftence of material beings. or we 
Cannot act any thing, but by our faculties; nor talk of 
knowledge itfelf, but by the helps of thofe faculties, 
Which are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge is. 
ut befides the afflurance we have from our fenfes them- 
felves, that they do not err in the information they give 
Us, of the exiftence of things without us, when they are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this affu- 
tance by other concurrent reafons. | 
om 4. Firft, it is plain thofe perceptions ,, Becanfe 
Ate produced in us by exterior caufes affect- we cannot 
Ing our fenfes; becaufe thofe that want the havethem 
Organs of any fenfe, never éan have the ideas but by the 
Delonging to that fenfe produced in their Me eg 
enfes. 
Minds, Ehis is too evident to be doubted : ; 
and therefore we cannot but be affured, that they come 
In by the organs of that fenfe, and no other way. The 
Organs themfelves, it is plain, do not produce them ; 
r then the cyes of a man in the dark would produce 
Colours, and his nofe fmell rofes in the winter: but we 
fee nobody gets the relifh of a pine-apple, til he goes 
to the Indies, where it is, and taftes it. 
“§. 5. Secondly, becaufe fometimes I find; 2. Becanfean 
at E cannot avoid the having thofe ideas idea from ac- 
Produced in my mind. For though when taal fenfa- 
My eyes are fhut, or windows faft, b can at gnott vs aa 
p ai , . ana An at another from 
ee recal to my mind the ideas of light, memory, are 
Sr the fun, which former fenfations had — very duftintt 
ged in my memory ; fo I can at pleafure PS. 
: + lay 
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lay by that idea, and:take:into my view that of the fmell 
of a rofe, or tafte of fugar. But, if I turn my eyes 
at noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid the ideas, 
which the light, or fun, then produces in me. So that 
there is a manifeft difference between the ideas laid up 
in my memory, (over which, if they were there only, 
fhould have conftantly the fame power to difpofe 0 
them, and lay them by at pleafure) and thofe which 
force themfelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having: 
And therefore it muft needs be fome exterior caufe, an 
the brifk acting of fome-objects without me, whofe efli- 
cacy I cannot refift, that produces thofe ideas inmy mind, 
whether I will or no.::Befides, there is nosbody who 
doth not perceive the difference in himfelf between con- 
templating the fun, as he hath the idea of it in his me- — 
mory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, his 
perception is fo diftinct, that few of his ideas are more - 
diftinguifhable one from another. And therefore he 
hath certain knowledge, that they aresnot both memory, 
or the actions of his mind, and fancies only within him + 
but that actual feeing hath a caufe without. a, 
eee £. 6. Thirdly, add. to this, that'‘many of 
Srpalanehieh thofe ideas are>produced in»us with pain, 
accompanies. Which afterwards we remember-without the 
actual fenfa~ leaft offence. Thus the pain of heat of 
ton, accom-'~ cold, when the idea of it is revived in our 
panies not : : : =o 
the returning minds, gives us no: difturbance ; which, 
ofthofe ideas when felt, was very troublefome, and is 
without ne again, when actually repeated ; which is oc= 
oat °*. cafioned by the diforder the external object 
ping ts caufes in our ‘bodies: when. applied -to it- 
And we remember the pains of hunger, thirft, or the 
head-ach, without any pain at all; which would either 
never difturb us, or elfe conftantly do it, as often as ‘we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas float- 
ing in our minds, and appearances entertaining our fan 
cies, without the real cxiftence. of things affecting us 
from abroad. The fame may be faid of pleafure, ac 
companying feveral actual -fenfations::and though ma- 
thematical demonttrations depend not upon fenfe, yet 
the examining them by diagrams gives-.great credit - 
the 
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the evidence of our fight, and feems to give it .a cer- 
tainty approaching to that of demonttration itfelf. For 
it would be very ftrange, that a man fhould allow it for 
an undeniable truth, that two angles of a figure, which 
Ae meafures by lines and angles of a diagram, fhould be 
bigger one than the others and yet doubt, of the exift- 
€nce of thofe lines and angles, which by looking on he 
makes ufe of to meafure that by. 1 get eae " 
_§. 7. Fourthly, our fenfes in many cafes ieee 
bear witnefs to the truth of each other’s . ‘fea aie aa 
report, concerning the exiftence of fenfible  other’s telti- 
things without us. He that fees a fire, mony of the 
“May, if he doubt whether it be any thing. aa of 
More than a bare fancy, feel it too; and be - things. 
Convinced, by putting his hand in it. Which. . +.» 
Certainly could never be put into fuch exquifite pain, by 
4 bare idea or phantom, unlefs that the pain be a fancy 
‘too: which yet he cannot, when the burn is well, by 
Taifing the idea of it, bring upon himfelf again. 
Thus I fee, whilft 1 write this, lL can change the ap- 
peice of the paper: and by defigning the letters tell 
efore-hand what new idea it fhall exhibit the very next 
Moment, by barely.drawing my pen over it: which will 
Neither appear (let me fancy as much.as f will) if my 
hands ftand ftill; or though I move my pen, if my eyes 
e fhut: nor when thofe characters are once made on 
the paper, can I choofe afterwards but fee them as they 
are; that is, have the ideas of {uch letters as I have made. 
Whence it is manifeft, that they are-not barely the {port 
and play of my own imagination, when I find that the 
characters that were made at’ the pleafure of my own 
thought, do not obey them; nor yet ceafe to be, when- 
ever I fhall fancy it; but continue to affect the. fenfes 
Conftantly and regularly, according to the figures I made 
them. ‘To which if we will add, that the fight of thofe 
all, from another man, draw fuch founds, as L before- 
hand defien they fhall {tand for; there will be little rea~ 
On left to doubt, that thofe words I write do really exift 
Without me, when they caufe.a long. feries of regular 


“Sunds to affect my ears, which could not be the. Se 
ph ee a sath of. 
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‘of my imagination, nor could my memory retain them 
‘ in that order, apie 5 
‘his certain. §. 8. But yet, if after all this any one » 
tyisas great will be fo fceptical, as to diftruft his fenfes, 
nA and to affirm that all we fee and hear, feel | 
Hon neces+” and tafte. think and do, during our whole - 
‘being, is but the feries and deluding appearances of 4 
long dream, whereof there is no reality; and therefore - 
will queftion the exiftence of all things, or our know- 
ledge of any thing; I muft defire him to confider, that 
if all be a dream, that he doth but dream, that he makes 
the queftion; and fo it is not much matter, thata waking 
man fhould anfwer him. But yet, if he pleafes, he 
may dream that I make him this anfwer, that the cet 
tainty of things exifting in rerum natura, when we have 
the teftimony of our fenfes for it, is not only as great 4 
our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs 
For our faculties being fuited not to the full extent 0 
being, nor toa perfect, clear, comprehenfive knowledge 
of things free from all doubt and fcruple; but to the 
prefervation of us, in whom they are; and accommo- 
dated to the ufe of life; they ferve to our purpofe wel! 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of tho! 
things, which are convenient or inconvenient to US- 
For he that fees'a candle burning, and hath experimenté 
the force of its flame, by putting his finger in it, wil 
little doubt that this is fomething exifting without him, 
which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: 
which is affrance ehough, when no man requires greatet 
certainty to govern his actions by, than what is as cef- 
tain as his actions themfelves. And if our dreamer 
pleafes to try, whether the glowing heat of a glafs ful 
nace be barely a wandering imagination in a drow!ly 
man’s fancy; by putting his hand into it, he may pel 
haps be wakened into-a certainty greater than he coult 
with, that it is fomething more than bare imagination. 
So that this evidence is as great as we can defire, Lact 
as Certain to ws as our pleafure or pain, i. e. happinels 
or mifery; beyond which we have no concernment, 
either of knowing or being. Such an affurance of th 


- * >| . . . 
exiftence of things without us, is fufficient to direct us 
in 
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in the attaining the good, and ayoiding the evil, which 
ls caufed by them; which is the important concernment. 
We have of being made acquainted with them. 
§.9. In fine then, when our fenfes dO But reaches 
actually conyey into our underftandings any — no farther 
\dea, we cannot but be fatisfied that there than actual 
doth fomething at that time really exift Nye 
Without us, which doth affect our fenfes, and by them 
Sive notice of itfelf to our apprehenfive faculties, and 
actually produce that idea which we then perceive: and 
We cannot fo far diftruft their teftimony, as to doubt, 
that {ich collections of fimple ideas, as we have obferved 
y our fenfes to be united together, do really exift to- 
Sether. But this knowledge extends as far as the pre- 
fent teftimony of our fenfes, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther. For 
if | faw fuch a collection of fimple ideas, as is wont to 


¢ called man, exifting together one minute. Ance, and. 


am now alone, 1 cannot be certain that the fame man 
exifts now, fince there is no neceflary connexion of his 
€xiftence a minute fince, with his exiftence now: by a 
_ thoufand ways he may ceafe to be; fince I had the tefti- 
Mony of my fenfes for his exiftence. And if. I cannot 
be certain, that the man I faw laft to-day 1s now in be- 
ing, I can lefs be certain that he is fo, who hath been 
Dger removed from my fenfes, and I have not {een 
Ice yefterday, or fince the jaft year: and much lefs can 
2 certain of the exiftence of men-that I never faw. 
And therefore though it be highly probable, that mil- 
see Of men do now exift, yet, whilft I am alone writ- 
Ng this, I-have not that certainty of it which we ftrictly 
Call knowledge ; though the great likelihood of it puts 
Me paft doubt, and it be reafonable for me to do feveral 
_ ings upon the confidence that there are men (and men. 
i 9 of my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now 
N the world: but this is but probability, not knowledge. 
ee 10. Whereby yet we may obferve, how Folly to ex- 
: ifh and vain a thing it 1s, for a man of _ pett demon- 
a narrow knowledge, who having reafon ftration in 
Siven him to judge of the different evidence. abit Aa 


4nd probability of things, and to be {wayed apse: 


- OW 
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how vain, I fay, it is to expect demonftration and cet- 
tainty in things not capable of it; and refufe affent. to 
very rational propofitions, and act contrary to very plait 
and clear truths, becaufe they cannot be made out [0 
- evident, as to furmount every the leaft (I will not fay 
reafon, but) pretence of doubting, He that in the or- 
dinary affairs of life would admit of nothing but dire 
plain demonftration, would be fure of nothing in this 
world, but of perifhing quickly. The wholefomenels’ 
of his meat or drink would not give him reafon to ven- 
ture on it: and I would fain know, what it is he could 
do upon fuch grounds, as are capable of no doubt, nO 
objection. : sce ere 
Paftexiftence.. 9¢.L- As when our fenfes are actually 
isknown by €™ployed about any object, we do knoW 
memory. that it does exift; fo by our memory we. 
_ May be affured, that heretofore things that 
affected our fenfes have exifted. And thus we have 
knowledge of the paft exiftence of feveral things, whereo 
our fenfes having inforined us, our memories {till retail 
the ideas; and of this we are paft all doubt, fo long a5. 
we remember well. But this knowledge alfo reaches 
no farther than our fenfes have formerly affured us. 
Thus feeing water at this inftant, it is an unqueftion- 
able truth to me, that water doth exift: and remembering, 
that‘I faw it yefterday, it will alfo be always true; an 
as long as my memory retains it, always an undoubted 
propofition to me, that water did exift the roth of july, 
1688, as it will alfo be equally true, that a certain num- 
ber of very fine colours did exift, which at the fame 
time I faw upon a bubble of that water: but, being. 
now quite out of the fight both of the water and bub- 
bles too, it is mo more certainly known to me that the 
water doth now exift, than that the bubbles or colours 
_ therein do fo: it being no more neceflary that water 
fhould exift to-day, becaufe it exifted yefterday, than 
that the colours or bubbles exift to-day, becaufe they 
exilted yefterday; though it be exceedingly much more 
probable, becaufe water hath been obferved to continue 
long in exiftence, but bubbles and the colours on them 
quickly ceale to be. ba oe 
* 9 §. 12+ 
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, §. 12, .What ideas we have of fpirits, and “The exit- 
ow. we come by them, I “have already  enceoffpirits 
thown, But though we have thofe ideas in not know- 
Cur minds, and know we have them there, able. 
the having the: ideas of {pirits does not make us know, 
that any fuch:things do exift without us, or that there 
his any finite {pirits, or anyother fpiritual beings but 
€ eternal God: .We have ground from revelation, and 
everal other reafons, to believe with affurance that there 
i fuch creatures: but, our fenfes not being able to 
cover them, we want the means of knowing their 
pee chlat exiftences. For we can no more know, that 
ere are finite. fpirits really exifting, by the idea we 
ave of fuch beings in our minds, than by the ideas any 
One has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come to know 
that things anfwering thofe ideas do really exif... 

And therefore concerning the exiftence of finite {pirits, 
28 well as. feveral other things, we muft content our- 
elves with the evidence of faith; but univerfal certain 
| propofitions concerning this matter are beyond: our 

haste For however true it may be, v. ge that all the 

lligent fpirits that God ever created, do ftill exit; 
Yet it can never make a part of our Certain knowledge. 
hefe and the like propofitions we may affent to as 
ighly probable, but are not, I fear, in this ftate capa- 
€ of knowing. Weare not then to put others upon 
retracing nor ourfelves upon fearch of. univerfal 
ainty in all thofe matters; wherein we are not capa- 
ue any other knowledge; but what our fenfes give us 
“this or that particular. 
rin es emer gear 
One fans ¢ r iP sated ie propo itions 
ifte of propofitions concerning hip exis SOnESeeNS 
Hence of any thing anfwerable to fuch an Syed rsa 
€4: as having the idea of an elephant atte 
Pheen; ADs pa 
bane ; motion, or an angel, in my mind, the firft and 
exit Fine is, Whether fuch a thing does any where 
cxifte nd this knowledge 1s only of particulars. No 
cheers of any thing without us, but only of God, can 
The y be known farther than. our fenfes inform us. 
“* *here is another fort of propofitions, wherein 18 X= 
, . _preffed 
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preffled the agreement or difagreement of our abftrat 
ideas, and their dependence on one another. — Such pro- 
pofitions may be univerfal or certain. So having the 
idea of God and myfelf, of fear and obedience, I cannot 
but be fure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me? 
and this propofition will be certain, concerning man 1! 
general, if 1 have made an abftract idea of fucha {peciess 
whereof | am one particular. But yet this propotitions 
how certain foever, that men ought’ to fear and obty 
God, proves not to me the exiflence of men in the wor Id 
but will be true of all fuch creatures, whenever they do 
exift: which certainty of fuch general propofitions, de- 
pends on the agreement or difagreement to be difco- 
vered in thofe abftract ideas. ; ar 
And general, §- 14. In the former cafe, our knowledg® 
propofitions 18 the confequence of the exiftence of things 
concerning producing ideas in our minds by our fenfes: 
ae in the latter, knowledge is the confequen 

of the ideas (be they what they will) tha 
are in our minds producing there general certain pro 
pofitions. Many of thefe are called aterne veritatess 
and all of them indeed are fo; not from being writte? 
all or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they 
were any of them propofitions in’ one’s mind, till h& 
having got the abftract ideas, joined or feparated them 
by affirmation or negation. But wherefoever we C4® 
fuppofe fuch a creature as man is, endowed with fuc? 
faculties, and thereby furnifhed with fuch ideas as We 
have, we muft conclude, he muft needs, when hé applies 
his thoughts to the confideration of his ideas, know the 
truth of certain propofitions, that will arife from th¢ 
agreement or difagreement which he will perceive ™ 
his own ideas. Such propofitions are therefore called 
eternal truths, not becaufe they are eternal propofitio™ 
actually formed, and antecedent to the underftanding 
that at any time makes them; nor becaufe they are im 
printed on the mind from any patterns, that are 2°) 
where out of the mind, and exifted before: but becal’ 
being once made about abftract ideas, fo as to be tru’ 
they will, whenever they can be fuppofed to be mace 
again at any time paft or to come, by a mind ae 
Se I t 
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thofe ideas, always actually be true. For names being 
Uppofed to ftand perpetually for the fame ideas, and the 
ame ideas having immutably the fame habitudes one to 
ether; propofitions concerning any abftract ideas, 
that are once true, muft needs be eternal verities. 


RS 
C,H. A P, XUL 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 
va E having been the common recelv- 4 wledge 
se ed opinion amongft men of letters, 5, not from 
at maxims were the foundation of all maxims. 
Nowledge ; and that the fciences were each . 
bt them built. upon certain praecognita, from whence 
€ underftanding was to take its rife, and by which it 
Was to conduct itfelf, in its inquiries into the matters 
“longing to that fcience ; the beaten road of the {chcols. 
4s been, to lay down in the beginning one or more 
Beneral propofitions, as foundations whereon to build 
d € knowledge that was to be had of that fubject. Thefe 
Otrines, thus laid down for foundations of any {cience, 
Vere called principles, as the beginnings from which 
~ muft fet out, and look no farther backwards in our 
ee as we have already obferved. 
sec ne ing whic inh Probl aa 
eer tices vids Gar L poole) the open 
So0d Fr fciences, -was (as luppo €) the opinion.) 
Od fuccefs it feemed to have in mathema-_ | 
; Hie Wherein men, being obferved to attain a great cer- 
ae of knowledge, thefe {ciences came by pre-emi- 
. h €to be called, Mabizala, and Mabycis, Jcarning, oF 
othe learned, thoroughly learned, as having of all 
then, the greateft certainty, clearnefs, and evidence in 
frets Bal if any one will’confider, he will ‘put trom the 
SEAS nd, that the great advancement comparing 
Certainty of real knowledge, which men erates oes 
hs to in thefe iRpeAC eat not owing es ee 
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to the influence of thefe principles, nor derived from 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three 
general maxims, laid down in the beginning; but from 
the clear, diftinét, complete ideas their thoughts wel’ 
employed about, and the relation of equality and excel 
fo clear between fome of them, that they had an intuitive 
knowledge, and by that a way to difcover it in othe! 
and this without the help of thofe maxims. For I alk, 


is it not poffable for a young lad to know, that his whole | 


body is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue ° 
this axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part; nF 
be affured of it, till he has learned that maxim? 
eannot a country wench know, that having received 4 
fhilling from one that owes her three, and a fhilling al!? 
from another that owes her three, the remaining deb® 
in each of their hands are equal? Cannot fhe know thiss 
I fay, unlefs fhe fetch the certainty of it from th! 
-tnaxim, that if you take equals from equals, the f* 
mainder will be equals, a maxim which poffibly 

~ never heard or thought of? I defire any one to confidets 
from what has been elfewhere faid, which is know" 
firft and cleare{t by moft people, the particular inftanc 
or the general rule; and which it is that gives life 4” 
birth to the other. Thefe general rules are but the coM™ 
paring our miore general and abftra@ ideas, which a! 
the workmanthip of the mind made, and names give 
to them, for the eafier difpatch ‘in its reafonings, 4? 
drawing into comprehenfive terms, and fhort rules; }! 
various and multiplied obfervations. But knowledg® 
began in the mind, and was founded on particulars? 
though afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken there’ 
it being natural for the mind (forward ftill to enlarge 
its knowledge) moft attentively to lay up thofe gene™ 
notions, and make the proper ufe of them, which is! 
difburden the memory of the cumberfome load of p#% 
ticulars. For I defire it may be confidered what mor 
certainty there is to a child, or any one, that his bo” 
‘little finger amd all, is bigger than his little finger alone: 
_after you have given to his body the name whole; an 
to his little finger the name part, than. he could ae 
had before; or what new knowledge concerning “,, 
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body can thefe two relative terms give him, which he 
Could not have without them? Could he not know that 
is body was bigger than his little finger, if his language 
Were yet fo imperfect, that he had no fuch relative 
terms as whole and part ? I afk farther, when he has 
Bot thefe names, how is he more certain that his body 
‘8a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
Might be certain, before he learnt thofe terms, that his 
Bee bigger than his little finger? Any one may as 
fafonably doubt or deny that his little finger is a part 
i his body, as that it is lefs than his body. And he 
tat can doubt whether it be lefs, will as certainly doubt 
Whether it be a part, So that the maxim, the whole is 
eat than a part, can never be made ufe of: to prove 
e little finger lefs than the body, but when it is ufelefs, 
Y being brought to convince one of a truth which he 
Nows already. For he that docs not certainly know 
-hat any parcel of matter, with another parcel of matter 
J9ined to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will 
Never be able to know it by the help of thefe two rela- 
ve terms whole and part, make of them what maxim 
70U pleafe. pike 
an 4. But be it in the mathematics as it Dangerous 
ll, whether it be clearer, that taking an tobuildupon 
ch from a black line of two inches, and Pirate 
s Inch from a red line of two inches, the PPP 
-Naining parts of the two lines will be equal,.or that 
acu take equals from equals, the remainder will be 
Quals: which, I fay, of thefe two is the clearer and firft 
feo I leave it to any one to determine, it not being 
heccrial to my prefent occafion. That which I have 
fre to do, is to inquire, whether if it be the readieft 
bd to knowledge to begin with general maxims, and 
‘ld upon them, it be yet a fafe way to take the prin- 
Lip] : et ; : 
die €s, which are laid down in any other f{cience as un- . 
| eftionable truths; and fo receive them without exa- 
otion, and adhere to them, without eat them 
“te € doubted: of, becaufe mathematicians have been fo 
o Py, or fo fair, to ufe none but felf-evident and un- 
“Chiable, If this be fo, I know not what may not pafs 
pt for — 


\ 
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for truth in morality, what may not be introduced and 
proved in natural philofophy. av 
‘Let -that principle of fome of the philofophers, that 
all is matter, and that there is nothing elfe, be recelv® 
for'certain and indubitable, and it will be eafy to be 
feen by the writings of fome that have revived it again 
in our days,-what confequences it will lead us into. Let 
any one, with» Polemo, take the world; or with the 
{toics, the sther, or the fun; or. with Anaximenes 
the air; to be God; and what a divinity, religion 4" 
worthip muft we needs have! Nothing can be fo dang? 
ous as principles: thus taken up without queftioning or 
examination ;. efpecially.if they be fuch as concern mor 
rality, which influence men’s-lives, and give a bias 1 
all their actions. Who might not juftly expect anothel - 
kind: of life in Ariftippus, who placed happinels Hf 
bodily pleafure ; and: in Antifthenes, who made virtls 
fafficient to felicity? And he who, with Plato, fhall.plact 
beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have ye 
thoughts raifed to other contemplations, than tholé 
who look not: beyond -this fpot of earth, and thofe P 
rifhing things which are to be had init, ~He that, W4 
Archelaus, fhall layit down as 2 principle, that 8 
and wrong, honeft aud difhonest, are defined only bY 
Jaws, and not «by nature, will have other meafures 
mioral rectitude, and pravity, than ‘thofe who take ! 
for granted, that \we are under obligations antecede? 
-to all human conftitutions.. ty oa 
“rhs aseks §.:5.:' Hf therefore thofe, that pafs fo 
Strath way ‘principles are nov certain (which we'mu % 
to'truth, have fome way to know, that we may 
fistiees ©) able toidiftinguifh them from thofe rhat 2 
‘doubtful) but are only made fo to us by our blind affen 
we are liable to'be mifled by them; and inftéad of bel» 
-guided into truth; we fhall, by principles, be only 
-firmed in miftake and errour. | Be, 


‘SB N6 tone £9: 6+ But fince the knowledge of the yee 
“pare clear tainty of principles, as well as of allot te 
-complete, . truths,depends only upon the percept oy 
adeeaninash we have of the agreement or difagreeme” 
ris, Bk "of our ideas, the.way to improve our kn® 
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ledge is not, 1am fure, blindly, and with an implicit 
faith, to receive and {wallow principles; but is, I think, 
a get and fix in our minds clear, diftinct, and complete 
ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to' them 
Proper and conftant names. And thus, perhaps, with- 
Out any other: principles, but barely confidering thofe 
| Adeas, and by comparing them one with another, finding 
: cir agreement and difagreement, and their feveral re- 
lations and habitudes; we fhall get more true and clear 
‘Snowledge, by the condu@ of this one rule, than by 
faking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
‘to the difpofal of others. | us 
_ §. 4. We muft therefore, if we will pro- 
Ceed ag reafon advifes, adapt our methods A Asean 
of ; 4 thod of ad- 
‘I inquiry to the nature of the ideas we eX- — vancing 
amine, and the truth we fearch after. Ge- knowledge is 
Neral and certain truths are only founded in Pe nese 
the habizudes and relations of abftract ideas. necer eas 
Afagacious and methodical application of ey 
Sur thoughts, for the finding out thefe relations, is the 
only way to difcover all, that can be put with truth and 
Certainty concerning them into general propofitions. 
»y what fteps we are to proceed in thefe; is to be learned 
iN the {chools of the mathematicians, who from very 
Plain and eafy beginnings, by gentle degrees, anda 
Continued chain of reafonings, proceed to the difcovery 
- and demonttration of truths, that appear at. firftfight 
eyond human capacity. "Ihe art of finding proofs, 
nd the admirable: methods :they have invented, for the 
aoe out, and’ laying in order, thofe intermediate 
‘Adeas, ‘that™ demonftratively fhow the equality, or ine- 
ee of unapplicable quantities, is that which has car- 
‘ess them fo far, and produced fuch wonderful and un- 
@ ‘Pected difcoveries: but whether fomething: like. this, 
“'refpect of other ideas, as well as thofe of magnitude, . 
ved hot in time be found out,’ L wall not determine. 
“his, Pthink, Imay fay, that if: other ideas, that, are 
We realas wellvas nominal effences of their fpecies, were 
eee in the ‘way familiar to: mathematicians, they 
sale. dicarry our thoughts farther, and:w ith: greater, ¢NI- 
Afncé afd clearnefs, than poflibly-weiate apt:to imaging 
B) . ? Sy, 
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By which §. 8. This gave me the confidence to ad- 
morality alfo vance that conjecture, which | fuggelts 
may bemade chap, iii. viz. that morality is capable ° 
alenists demonftration, as well as mathematics. 10 
; i ¢ yas Sa 

the ideas that ethics are converfant about being all re 
‘effences, and fuch as I imagine have a difcoverable con” 
nexion and agreement one with another; fo far as We 
can find their habitudes and relations, fo far we fhall be 
poffeffed of certain, real, and general truths: and I doubt 
not, ‘but, if a right method were taken, a great part © 
‘morality might be made out with that clearnefs, that 
could leave, to a confidering man, no more reafon to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the truth of pro? 
pofitions in mathematics, which have been demonftrate 

to him. | 

eee §. 9. In our fearch after the knowledge 
ledge of bo- Of fubftances, our want of ideas, that are 
dies istobe .fuitable to fuch a way of proceeding, oblige 


ap ae us to a quite different method, We ad- 
peta vance not here, as in the other ( where: out 


abftract ideas are real as well as nomin@ 
effences) by contemplating our ideas, and confidering 
their relations and correfpondencies; that helps us very 
little, for the reafons, that in another place we have # 
large fet down. By which I think it is evident, tht 
fubftances afford matter of very little general know: 
ledge; and the bare contemplation of their abftra 
ideas will carry us but a very little way in the fearch ° 
‘truth and certainty. What then are we to do for the 
improvement of our knowledge in fubftantial being*’ 
Here we are to take a quite contrary courfe; the wa? 
-of ideas of their real effences, fends us from our oW# 
thoughts to the things themfelves,.as they exift... Exp 
rience here muft teach me what reafon cannot; and i 
is by trying alone, that I can certainly know, wha 
other qualities co-exift with thofe of my complex ide’ 
Vv. é whether that yellow, heavy, fufible body, ! cal 
gold, be malleable, er no; which experience (whl¢ 
‘way éver it prove, ‘in that particular body, I examin’ 
makes me not certain, that it is foin all, or any Of 
-yellow, heavy, fufible; bodies, but that which ! hay 
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tried, Becaufe it is no confequence.one way or the 
ther from my complex idea; the neceffity or incon- 
sence of malleability hath no vifible connexion with 
: € combination of that colour, weight, and fufibility 
weeny body. What I have faid here of the nominal 

ence of gold, fuppofed to confift of a body of fuch a 
terminate colour, weight, and fufibility, will hold 
se if malleablenefs, fixednefs, and folubility in aqua 
wate be added to it. Our reafonings from thefe ideas 
lcarry us but a little way in the certain difcovery of 
all other properties in thofe maffes of matter wherein 
. thefe are to be found. Becaufe the other properties 
f fuch bodies, depending not on thefe, but on that un- 
Own real effence, on which thefe alfo depend, we can- 
Ot by them difcover the reft; we can go no farther than 

€ fimple ideas of our nominal effence will carry us, 


~ Which is very little beyond themfelves; and fo afford us 


a {paringly any certain, univerfal, and ufeful truths. 
aft seen trial having found that particular piece (and 
ee of that colour, weight, and fufibility, that I 
me tried) malleable, that alfo makes now perhaps a 
Bt my complex idea, part of my nominal effence of 
which whereby though I make my complex idea, to 
; a I afix the name gold, to confift of more fimple 
: §y than before ; yet ftill, it not containing the real 
tae of any fpecies of bodies, it helps me not cer- 
ie a to know (I fay to know, perhaps it may to con- 
ay the other remaining properties of that body, 
4 et than they have a vifible connexion with iome or 
— the fimple ideas, that make up my nom inal effence, 
idea exampte, I cannot be certain from this complex 

ty whether gold be fixed,. or.no; becaufe, as before, 
‘te is no neceflary connexion or inconfiftence to be 


Silcovered betwixt a complex idea of a body yellow, 


“avy, fufible, malleable; betwixt thefe, I fay, and fix- 
Ri fo that I may certainly know, that in whatfo~ 
Her ody thefe are found, there fixednefs is fure to be. 
in again for affurance, I muft apply myfelf to expe- 

Ce; as far as that reaches, 1 may have certain knows 


&¢, but no farther. 
. Pp 4 §, ic. 
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This may §. 10. I deny not but a man, accuftomed 
procureus to rational and regular experiments, fha 


convenience, be able to fee farther into the nature of b0- — 
dies, and guefs righter at their yet unknow? — 


not {cience. 


properties, than one that is a ftranger to them: but ye 
as | have faid, this is but judgment and opinion, 1% 
knowledge and certainty. This way of getting and 1m- 
proving our knowledge in fubftances only by experien® 
and hiftory, which is all that the weaknefs of our facu! 
ties in this ftate of mediocrity, which we are in 


this world, can attain to; makes me fufpect, that natural e 


philofophy is not capable of being made a fcience. 
are able, I imagine, to reach very little general know 


ledge concerning the fpecies of bodies, and their feverar 


properties. Experiments and hiftorical obfervatio”™ 
we may have, from which we may draw advantages © 
eafe and health, and thereby increafe our ftock of co 
veniencies for this life; but beyond this I fear our talen 


reach not, nor are our faculties, as I guefs, able to 4” 


vance, . i 
nT §. 11. From whence it is obvious to con- 
for moral clude, that fince our faculties are not fitté 
knowledge tO penetrate into the internal fabrick 4 
aid natural —_ real effences of bodies; but yet plainly dif- 
pelea cover to us the being of a God, and tt 
; knowledge of ‘ourfelves, enough to lead ¥ 
into a full and clear difcovery of our duty and great con- 
cernment; it will become us, as rational creatures, “ 
employ thofe faculties we have about what they are M@ 
adapted to, -and follow the direction of nature, where! 
feems to point us out the way. For it is rational ' 


conclude that our proper employment lies in thole 


inquiries, and in that fort of knowledge which is M° 

fuited to our natural capacities, and carries in it 
greateft intereft, 1. e. the condition of our eternal eftate 
‘Hence I'think I may conclude, that morality is the Pt” 
per fcience and bufinefs of mankind in general ; (wh? 
are both concerned, and fitted to fearch out their fu 
mum bonum) as feveral arts, converfant about fever? 


parts of nature, are the lot and private talent of pat” 


cular men, for the common ufe of human life, and th? 
- ow 


. 
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Own particular fubfiftence in this world. Of what con- 
equence the difcovery of one natural body, and its pro- 
 Perties, may be to human life, the whole great continent 
Of America is a convincing inftance: whofe ignorance 
‘in ufeful arts, and want of the greateft part of the con- 
Veniencies of life, in a country that abounded with all 
Orts of natural plenty, I think, may be attributed to 
their ignorance of what was to be found in a very ordi- | 
_ Rary defpicable (tone, | mean the mineral of iron.. And 
Whatever we think of our parts or improvements In this 
Part of the world, where knowledge and plenty feem to 
~ Vie with each other; yet to any one, that will ferioufly 
reflect on it, I fuppofe it will appear paft doubt, that 
Were the ufe of iron loft among us, we fhould in a few 
Ages be unavoidably reduced to the wants and ignorance 
Of the ancient favage Americans, whofe natural endow- 
Ments and provifions come no way {hort of thofe of the 
—Moft flourithing and polite nations. So that he who 
firft made known the ufe of that contemptible mineral, 
may be truly ftyled the father of arts, and author of 
Plenty. 
~ §. 12. I would not therefore be thought put muft be- 
to difeffeem, or diffuade the ftudy of nature. ware of hy- 
readily agree the contemplation of his pothefes and 
~ Works gives us occafion to admire, revere, sae prin- 
and glorify their author: and, if rightly di- De 
rected, may be of greater benefit to mankind, than the 
Monuments of exemplary charity, that-have at fo great 
Charge been raifed by the founders of hofpitals and almf{- 
oufes. He that‘ firft invented printing; difcovered the 
ufe of the compafs, or made public the virtue and right 
ufe of kin kina, did more for the propagation of know- 
. ledge, for the fupply and increafe of ufeful commodities, 
nd faved more from the grave, than thofe who built 
Colleges, work-houfes and hofpitals. All that I would 
fay, is, that we fhould not be too forwardly poffeffed 
With the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it 
‘'S not to-be had; or by ways that will not attain to it: 
that we fhould not take doubtful fyftems for complete 
{eiences, nor unintelligible notions for fcientifical de- 
Monftrations. “In the knowledge of bodies, we siti 
| - ~ 
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be content to glean what we can from particular expeti- 
ments: fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their re 

effences, grafp at a time whole fheaves, and in bundles 
comprehend the nature and properties of whole {peci¢s 
together. Where our inquiry is concerning co-exife 
ence, or repugnancy to co-exift, which by contempla- 
tion of our ideas we cannot difcover; there experienc® 
obfervation, and natural hiftory muft give us by ouf 
fenfes, and by retail, an infight into corporeal fubftances- 
The knowledge of bodies we muft get by our fenfess 
warily employed in taking notice of their qualities af 

operations on ome another: and what we hope to knoW 
of feparate fpirits in this world we niuft, I think, expe 

only from revelation. He that fhall confider how little 
general maxims, precarious principles, and hypotheles 
laid down at pleafure, have promoted true knowledg® 
or helped to fatisfy the inquiries of rational men aftet 
real improvements: how little, I fay, the fetting out at 
that end has, for many ages together, advanced men’s 
progrefs towards the knowledge of natural philofophy+ 
will think we have reafon to thank thofe, who in this 


latter age have taken another courfe, and have.trod out | 


to us, though not an eafier way to learned ignoranc% 
yet a furer way to profitable knowledge. ‘ 
§. r3. Not that we may not, to explain 

ofliypouiee any phanomena of Pere cake ufe of any 

fi probable hypothefis whatfoever: hypothe 

. fes, if they are well made, are at leaft great 

helps to the memory, and often dire& us to new difco- 

veries. But my meaning is, that we fhould not take 
up any one too haftily (which the mind, that woul 

always penetrate into the caufes of things, and hav 


principles to reft on, is very apt to do) till we have very 


well examined particulars, and made feveral expeti- 
ments, in that thing which we would explain by ovf 
hypothefis, and fee whether it will agree to them alls 
whether our principles will carry us quite through, a8 


not be as inconfiftent with one phenomenon of natin 


as they feem to accommodate and explain another. An¢ 


at leaft that we take care, that the name of principlés 


deceive us not, nor impoft on us, by making us rece 
t at 


ihe & 
ae 
a 

; 
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that for an unqueftionable truth, which is really at beft 
Sut a very doubtful conjecture, fuch as are moft. (I had 


§. 14. But whether natural philofophy 
be capable of certainty or no, the ways to 
fnlarge our knowledge, as far as We are 
ee feem to me, in fhort, to be thefe 
Wo: 

Firft, the firft is to get and fettle in our 
Minds determined: ideas of thofe things, 
_ Whereof we have general or fpecific names 5 
at leaft fo many of them as we would con- 
lider ‘and improve our knowledge in, oF 
teafon about. And if they be fpecific ideas 
Of fubftances, we fhould endeavour alfo to 


almoft faid all) of the hypothefes in natural philofophy- 


Clear and 
diftin®t ideas 
with fettled 
names, and 
the finding 


- of thofe 


which fhow | 
their agree- 
ment or dif 
agreement, 
are the ways 
to enlarge - 
our know- 
ledge, 


Make them as complete as we can, whereby I meant, 
that we fhould put together as many fimplé ideas, as, 


ing conftantly obferved to co-exift, may perfectly 
etermine the fpecies: and each of thofe fimple ideas, 
Which ate the ingredients of our complex ones, fhould 
be clear and diftiné in our minds. For it being evi- 
ent, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; as 
ar as they are either imperfect, confufed, or obfcure, 
We cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear 


ANowledge, 


Secondly, the other is the art of finding out thofe in- 
termediate ideas, which may fhow us the agreement or 
_ Tepugnancy of other ideas, which cannot be immediately 


ompared, - 
_ §. 15, That thefe two (and not the rely- 
Ing on maxims, and drawing conféquences 
tom-fome general propofitions) are the right 
Methods of improving our know 


Mathema- 
tics, an in- 
ftance of it, 


ledge in the ideas of 


Other modes befides thofe 6f quantity, the confideration of 


Mathematical knowledge will eafily inform us 
rit we fhall find, that he that has not a p 
Clear idea of thofe angles, or figures of which he defires . 


. Where 


erfec&t and 


to- know any thing, 1s utterly thereby incapable of any 
howledge about them. ‘Suppofe-but a man not to have 
* perfect exa& idea of a right angle, a fcalenum, or tra~ 


Pezium ; and there is nothing more certain, 


* 
: 


than that . 
he 
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he. will in vain feek any demonftration about them 
Parther, it is evident, that it was not the influence ° 
thofe maxims, which are taken foryprinciples in mathe 

matics, that hath led the’ mafters of that f{cience into 
thofe wonderful difcoveries they have made. Letama? 
of good parts know all the maxims generally made ule 
of in mathematics ever fo perfe@tly, and contemplaté 
their extent and confequences as much as he pleafes, bY 
will by their affiftance, I fuppofe, fearce ever come ® 
know that the fquare of the hypothenufe in a right. 
angled triangle is equal to the {quaresiof the two othe! 
fides. ‘The knowledge, that the whole is equal to 4 

its parts, and if you take equals from equals, the 1° 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I prefum® 
to this demonftration: and a man may, I think, po 
jong enough on thofe axioms, without ever feeing 02° 
jot the more of mathematical truths. They have bee? 
difcovered by the thoughts otherwife applied : the m1? 

had other objects, other views: before. it, far. diftere?" 
from thofe maxims, when it firft got the knowledge ® 

fuch truths in. mathematics, which men. well enoug f 
acquainted with thofe received axioms, but ignorant ° 

their method who firft made thefe demonftrations, ©4” 
never fufhciently admire. And who knows what me 
thods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of {cienc® 
may hereafter be invented, anfwering that of algebra é 

mathematics, which fo readily finds out the ideas ° 

“quantities to meafure others by ; whofe equality or pre 

portion we could otherwife very hardly, or, perhap® 

‘never come to know? } , 
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Ss Some farther Confiderations concerning our Knowledges 


Pye owt pre Cys knowledge, » as. in arke 
necetary, aa / things, -fo in this, has fo Seerume 
-partly volans'* Conformity with our fight, ithat.it is neithe 


fatys o) .. Wholly neceflary, nor wholly yoluntary- as 
| o 


Salad 
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our knowledge were. altogether neceflary,- all .men’s 
howledge. would not only be alike, but every man 


Would know. all that is knowable: and if it were wholly; 
Yoluntary, fome-men fo little xegard or value, it, that 


they would have-extreme: little, or none at all... Men . 
that have fenfes cannot choofe but receive fome ideas by 
them; and if they. have memory, they cannot but retain — 
Ome of them; and if they have any diftinguifhing fa- 
culty, cannot but-perceive the agreement oF difagree- 
Ment of fome of them one with another: as he that has 
*yes, if he will open them by day, cannot but fee fome 
objects, and perceive a difference in them. But though 
aman, with his eyes open in the light, cannot but fee; 
Yet there be certain objects, which’ he may choofe whe- 
ther he will turn bis eyes to; there-may be in his reach 
4 book containing ‘pictures and difcourfes, capable to 
elight or inftruct him, which-yet he may never have 
the will to open, never take the pains to look into. | 
—§.2. There is alfo another thing I 8s Aa } 
Man’ a ; : oe The applica- 
lan’s power, and. that 1s, though he turns, jn volunta- 
is eyes fometimes towards an object, yet he ‘ry; but we 
May choofe whether he will curioufly furvey know as 
ity and with an’ intent application endea- Cent gute, 
Your eR 
YOur to obferve accurately all that 1s vifible — pleafe, 
Init. But yet what he does fee, he cannot E! 
ee otherwife:than he does. It depends. not-on his will 
to fee that black which appears yellow ; nor to perfuade 
himfelf, that what actually fcalds him, feels cold. The 
farth will not appear painted. with flowers, nor the 
tie covered with verdure, whenever he has‘a mind to 
t: in the cold winter he cannot help feeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad.  Juft thus is it with 
Sur underftanding; all that is voluntary in our know- 
“See, is the employing or withholding any of our facul- 
les, from this or that fort of objects, and a more or Jefs 
curate furvey of them: but, they being employed, our 


‘Will hath no power. to determine the knowledge of, the 


oe one way or other; that is done only by the objects 
€mfelves, as far as they are clearly difcovered. And 
" crefore, as far as men’s fenfes are converfant about 
Xternal objects, the mind cannot but receive sna 

. - ideas 
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ideas which are prefented by them, and be informed of | 
the exiftence of things without: and fo far as mens 


thoughts converfe with their own determined ideas 


they cannot but, in fome meafure, obferve the agree’ 
ment or difagreement that is to be found amonegft fom 
of them, which is {6 far knowledge: and if they have 
names for thofe ideas which they have thus confidered: 
they muft needs be affured of the truth of thofe prop? 
fitions, which exprefs that agreement or difagreeme?! 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convince 
of thofe truths. For what a man fees, he cannot but 
fee; and what he perceivés, he cannot but know that 
perceives. » 
In ; §. 3. Thus he that has got the ideas of 
nftance, in . wh 
sath lee numbers, and hath taken the pains to com: 

pare one, two, and three to fix, cannot 
choofe but know that they: are equal: he that hath go 
the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meafure 
its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain that its three 
angles are equal to two right ones; and can as little 
doubt of that, as of this truth, ® that it is impoflible fot ‘ 
** the fame thing to be, and not to be.” yf 

He alfo that hath the idea of an intell- 
gent, but frail and weak being, made D 
and depending on another, who is eterD@ 
omnipotent, perfectly wife and good, will as certainly 
know that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, 
that the fun fhines when he fees it. For if he hath but 
the ideas of two fuch beings in his mind, and will tur 
his thoughts that way, and confider them, he will 
certainly find that the inferior, finite and dependent, ¥ 
under an obligation to obey the fupreme and infinite, #° 
he is certain to find, that threc, four, and feven are 1 
than fifteen, if he will confider and compute thofe nu™- 
bers; nor can he be furer in a clear morning that th 
fun is rifen, if he will but open his eyes, and turn thei 
that.way. But yet thefe truths, being ever fo certaits 
ever fo clear, he may be ignorant of either, or all © 
them, who will never take the pains to employ his facul+ 
ties, as he fhould, to inform himfelf about them. 


In natural 
teligion, 


cHA? 
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Bos CH AP. XIV. 
Of Fudgment. 
§. 1. HE underftanding faculties be- 


Our know- 
ing given to man, not barely ledge being 
for f{peculation, but alfo for the conduét of  fhort, we, 
ls life, man would be at a great lofs, if he aoe 
ad nothing to dire& him but what has the 
Certainty of true knowledge. , For that being very fhort 
and f{canty, as we have feen, he would be often utterly 
in the dark, and in moft of the actions of his life, per- 
fey at a fand, had he nothing to guide him in the ab= 
~ fence of clear and certain knowledge. He that will not 
€at, till he has demonftration that it will nourifh him; 
© that will not ftir, till he infallibly knows the bufinefs 
by Goes about will fucceed; will have little elfe to do, 
Ut to fit ftill and perifh. © = 
§. 2. Therefore as God has fet fome What uf to 
‘Tings in broad day-light; as he has given be made of 
Us fome certain knowledge, though limited ae twilight 
Oa few things in comparifon, probably, as 
: tafte of what intellectual creatures are capable of, to 
€xcite in us a defire and endeavour after a better flate: 
°'in the greateft part of our concernments he has 
afforded us only the twilight, as 1 may fo fay, of proba- 
“ility; fuitable, I prefume, to that ftate of mediocrity 
h probationerfhip, he has been pleafed to place us in 
re; wherein, to check our over-confidence and pre- 
Umption, we might by every day’s experience be made 
*enfible of our fhort-fightednefs and liablenefs to errour s 
SS fenfe whereof might be a conftant admonition to us, 
aH {pend the days of this our pilgrimage with induftry 
Nd care, in the fearch and following of that way, which 
ight lead us to a ftate of greater perfection: it being 
wey rational to think, even were ‘revelation filent in 
ae cafe, that as men employ thofe talents God has given 
| ai here, they fhall accordingly receive their rewards 
the clofe of the day, when their fun hall fet, and 
Sot fhall put an end to their labours. ; : 
- age 
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Judgment §. 3. The faculty which God’ has give? 
fupplics the + man to fupply the want of clear and certal? 
pe of knowledge, in cafes where that cannot be 
nowledge. Pe A = : 

had, is judgment: whereby the mind. takes 
its ideas to agree or difagree; or which is the fame, a0) 
propofition to be true or falfe, without perceiving ® 
demonftrative evidence in the proofs. The mind fom 
times exercifes this judgment out of neceffity, whet 
demonftrative proofs and certain knowledge are not 
be Had; and fometimes out of lazinefs, unikilfulnefs, % 
hafte, even where demonftrative and. certain proofs at 
tobe had. Men often ftay not warily to examine the 
agreement or difagreement of two ideas, which they are 
defirous or concerned to know; but either incapable ° 
fuch attention as is requifite in a long train of, grada- 
tions, or impatient of delay, lightly caft their eyes 0” 
or wholly pafs by the proofs; and fo without making 
out the demonftration, determine of the agreement of 
difagreement of two ideas, as it were by a view of them 
as they are at.a diftance, and take it to be the one of 
the other, as feems moft likely to them upon fuch,* 
loofe furvey... This faculty of the mind, when it is 
ercifed immediately about things, is called judgment’ 
when about truths delivered in words, is moft com 
monly called affent or diffent: which being. the moft 
ufual way, wherein the mind has occafion to emple 
this faculty, I thall under thefe terms treat of it, as 1 
liable in our language to equivocation. +f 
Judgment is §. 4. Thus the mind has. two. facultie 
the prefum-  converfant about truth and falfhood. 


ing things to Firft, knowledge, whereby. it certainly, 


be fo, with- 
out perceiv- — . : 
ing it. the agreement or difagreement of any } 


Secondly, judgment, which is the putting 
ideas together, or feparating them from one another } 
the mind, when their certain agreement or difagreemeht 
is not perceived, but prefumed to be fo; which is, 4 
the word imports, taken to be fo before it certainly 47 
pears. And if it fo unites, or feparates them, 487 
reality things are, it is right judgment. 


d cHA?P 


perceives, and. is. undoubtedly fatisher 
Case ' 


7 a) 
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GHA. Baas 
Of Probability. 
Ss, S demonftration 1s the fhowing Probability 
the agreement or difagreement . js the appeat- 
of two ideas, by the intervention of one or anceofagree- 
More proofs, which have a conftant, im- ment upom 
Utable, and vifible connexion one. with eas 
wether ; fo probability is nothing but the ae 
Ppearance of fuch an agreement or difagreement, by 
€ intervention of proofs, whofe connexion is not con- 
ant and immutable, or at leaft is not perceived to be 
_ but is,. or appears for the moft part to be fo, and is 
houvh to induce the mind to judge the propofition to 
true or falfe, rather than the contrary. For exam- 
Cen tt, the demonftration of it a man perceives the 
aay immutable connexion there is of equality be- 
"een the three angles of a triangle, and thofe interme- 
wie Ones which are made ufe of to fhow their equality 
oe right ones; and fo by an intuitive knowledge of 
in agreement or difagreement of the intermediate ideas 
‘ fach ftep of the progrefs, the whole feries is conti- 
ed with an evidence, which clearly fhows the agree- 
jt or difagreement of thofe three angles in equality 
ha? right ones: and thus:he has certain knowledge 
"at it is fo. But another man, who never took the 
's to obferve the demonftration, hearing a mathe- 
trina, aman of credit, affirm the three angles of a 
Ngle to be equal to two right ones, affents to it, 1. e. 
Clves it for true. In which cafe the foundation of his 
fuck is the probability of the thing, the proof being 
Nas for the moft part carries truth with it: the man, 


ante teftimony he receives it, not being wont to 


tip... any thing contrary to, or befides his knowledge, 
cane ey in matters of this kind. So that that which 


is affent to this propofition, that the three an- 
ak. otriangle are equal to two right ones, that which 
<> him take thefe ideas to agree, without knowing 
"Or, I], Q. - them 


Bles of 
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them to do fo, is the wonted veracity of the fpeaket f 
other cafes, or his fuppofed yeracity in this. ; 
It is to fup- §. 2. Our knowledge, as has been fhow}) 
ply thewant being very narrow, -and we not happy 
pa aah - enough to find cértain truth in every thing 
oe which we have occafion to confider ; eee 
of the propofitions we think, reafon, difcourfe, nay ac 
upon, are fuch, as we cannot have undoubted know? 
ledge of their truth: yet fome of them border fo ne 
upon..certainty, that we rhake no doubt at all abow 
them; but affent tu them as firmly, and act, accor ing 
to that affent, as refolutely, as if they were infalliDby 
demonttrated, and that our knowledge of then was per 
fe& and certain. But there being degrees herein from 
the very neighbourhood of certainty and demonftratio” 
quite down to improbability and unfikenefs, even © 
the confines of impofibility ; and alfo degrees of afel 
from full affurance and confidence, quite down to cope 
jecture, doubt, and diftruft: I fhafl come now, (having 
as I think, found out the bounds of human knowledge 
and certainty) in the next place, to confider the fever@ 
degrees and grounds of probability, and affent or faith. 
§. 3. Probability is likelinefs to be 14 
Being that - 4H very notati 4 fying 
which makes. tHe Very motation of the word figniy’ 
us prefume. fuch a propofition, for which there | 
things tobe arguments of proofs, to make it pafs 
true before’ received for true. The entertainment * 
we know AS n Shae Adak nia aa 
themtobefo. mind gives this fort of propofitions, 1s calle 
belief, affent, or opinion, which is t 
admitting or receiving any propofition for true, up" 
arguments or proofs that are found to perfuade ¥ 
‘receive it as true, without certain knowledge that it 1 i 
And herein lies the difference between probability aha 
certainty, faith and knowledge, that in all the parts " 
knowledge there is intuition; each immediate idea, @ a 
ftep has its vifible and certain connexion; in belie, 
fo. That which makes me believe is fomething ah 
traneous to the thing I believe; fornething not evidem 
* joined on both fides to, and fo not manifettly shows 
“the agreement or difagrecment of thofe ideas” that 
e ender confideration. e.and 7 a 
wd oe ad 
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¢ §. 4. Probability then, being to fupply 
i defect of our. knowledge, and to guide 
‘ Where that fails, is always converfant 
se propofitions, whereof we have no 
bee ainty, but. only fome inducements to 
ie he them for true. The grounds of it 
“fn fhort, thefe two following. | 

_ irft, the conformity of any thing with, 
sl knowledge, obfervation, and expe* 


feryar: oF 
: sat bes and experience. 
®-be confidered, 1. The number. 


th 


£24 


The grounds 


of probabi- 
lity are two 3 
conformity — 
with ourown 
experiences, 
or the tefti- 
mony of 
others expe- 
riences 


Secondly, the teftimony of others, youching their ob« 
In the teftimony of others, 
col 2. The integrity. 
8: The {kill of the witneffes: 4. The defign of the au- 
Or, where it is a teftimony out ofa book cited. 5. Lhe 


Fuliftency of the parts, and circumftances of the réla= 


. lon. 6, Contrary teftimonies. | : 
ae §- Probability wanting that intuitive 
: hee, which infallibly determines the 
Jeg erftanding, and produces certain know- 
ajo? the mind, if it would proceed ration- 
pet eat to examine all the grounds of 
‘obability, and fee how they make more 


— 
ae 


Wilefs for or againft-any propofition, be- 


Ore} : ‘ 
bs lt affents to; or diffents from it; and 
0n a due balancing the whole, 


With - : ; 
th a more or lefs firm 


In this all 


“the argu- 


ments pro 
andcon- 
ought to be. 7 
examined be- 
fore we come 
to a judg- 
ment. 


reject, or receive if; 
affent, proportionally to the 


Peponderancy of the greater grounds of probability on 


Ne fide or the other. For example: 


Ui] 
i in England, in the midft of 
foo" water hardened with cold; 


Aan d 


rn between the tropics, 


Telies 


Ty 
| mber, and of more credit, 


Q.2 


I myfelf fee a man walk on the ide, it is patt proba- 
ity, it is knowledge; but if another tells me he faw 4 
a fharp winter, walk 
: this has fo great con- 
Mity with what is ufvally obferved to happen, that L 
ifpofed by the nature of the thing itfelf to affént to 
thy Mets fome manifeft fufpicion attend the 
bn. hatter of fact. — But if the fame thing 
‘ who nevef fiw 
hy fuch thing before, there the whole probability 
On teftimony: and as the relators are more in 
and have no intereft to 


rélation of 
be told to 
rior heard 


{peak 
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fpeak contrary to the truth; fo that matter of fact '§ 
like to find more or lefs belief. Though to a man, W ore 
experience has always been quite contrary, an y ‘ 
has:never heard of any thing like it, the moft untaint™ 
credit of a witnefs will {carce be able to find belief. * 
it happened to a Dutch ambaflador; who entertaiml? 
the king of Siam with the particularities of Hollan y 
which he was inquifitive after, armongft other thing 
told him, that the water in his country would fom®, 
times, in cold weather, be fo hard, that men walke 
‘upon it, and that it would bear an elephant if he pet 
there. To which the king replied, ‘* Hitherto I yey 
« believed the {trange things you have told me, becau 
«© T look upon you as a fober fair man, but now : 
« fure you lye.”’ | | he 
SA Fe §. 6. Upon thefe grounds depends ae 
; éapable of Probability of any propofition : and as © 
great variety. conformity of our knowledge, as the Of 
‘* tainty of obfervations, as the frequency 3 
conftancy of experience, and the number and credibr 
lity of teftimonies, do more or lefs agree or difagt a 
with it, fo is-any propofition in itfelf more or lefs p?? 
bable, ‘There is another, I confefs, which, though. 1 


itfelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is oft 


made ufe of for one, by which men moft commoP ie 


- ‘gulate their affent, and upon which they pin their fait 


‘ “is much more falfhood and errour among men, than ur 
‘and knowledge. And if the opinions and perfuafions id 


~. England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this W 


“more than any thing elfe, and that is the opinion 
others: though there cannot be a more dangerous th 


to rely on, nor more likely to miflead one; fince chet, 


0 
‘ethers, whom we know and think well of, be a grou 
-of affent, men have reafon to be Heathens in J4P in 
-Mahometans in Turky, Papifts in Spain, Proteftanh ig 
ror 
\ at 


pron of affent I fhall have occafion to fpeak mor 
“large in another place, sah 


eu A f 
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Go HPA SRS «RYO 


Of the Degrees of Alfent. 


ee g Bese grounds of probability We Our affent: 
a | have laid down in the foregoing ought to be 
apter; as they are the foundations on _ regulated by 
ich our affent is built, fo are they alfo ag threw 
“he meafure whereby its feveral degrees are tte 
or y 124 es are, lity, 
Ought to be regulated: only we are to. 
any Notice, that whatever grounds of probability there 
ft y be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, which 
*arches after truth, and endeavours to judge right, than 
the, appear; at leaft in the firft judgment or fearch that 
8 Jeli makes. I confefs, in the opinions men have, 
aly firmly ftick to, in the world, their affent is not 
ores trom an adtual view of the reafons that at firft 
| pee with them : it being in many Cafes almoft im- 
ve ible, and in moft very hard, even for thofe who have 
ety admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which 
of th a due examination made them embrace:that fide 
Chay queftion. It fuffices that they have once with 
ie Cand fairnefs fifted the matter as far as they could ; 
that that they have fearched into all the particulars, 
tis they could imagine to give any light to the quef- 
“10n; and with the beft of their fkill caft up the account 
on One whole evidence: and thus having once found 
as mines fide the probability appeared to them, after 
tb th and exaét an inquiry as they can make, they lay 
difton conclufion in their memories, as a truth they have 
the ees and for the future they remain fatisfied with 
that pamony of their memories, that this is the opinion, | 
fic y the proofs they have once feen of it deferves 
rn a degree of their affent as they afford it, 
men as his is all that the greateft part Of  Thefe cannot 
thet: capable of doing, in regulating always be. 
Will Opinions and judgments ; unlefs a man actually a 
i exact of them, either ro retain diftinctly ciate scat 
ir memories all the proofs concerning | 


3 any 
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content our- any probable truth, and that too in the 
felves with fame order, and regular deduction of cole 
peer fequences in which they have former) 
we once faw placed or.feen them ; which fomerimes 
gronad for enough to fill a large volume on_one fing 


acha degree queftion: or elfe, they muft require 4 mal 


every 
day to examine the proofs: both which are impo 


le 


of affent. ini 
fF aflent. > for every opinion that he embraces, 


frible- 
It is unavoidable therefore that the memory be relied OF 
in the cafe, and that men be perfuaded of feveral Oph 
nions,- whereof the proofs are not actually in. thell 
thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not able actua) 
to recal. “Without this the greateft part of men mut J 
either very fceptics, or change every moment, and yic 
themfelves up to whoever, having lately ftudiec h 
‘queftion, offers them arguments ; which, for wa 
yemory, they are ngt able prefently to ALWele cule 
te eee oR Sh CANNOLDUL own, that men’s ftick 
ing to their paft judgment, and adherite 
ths, four - firmly to conclufions formerly made,” 
“former judg- often the caufe of great obftinacy in ert?” 
‘ments were and miftake. But the fault is not that the! 
“made. rely on their memories for what they 
oiplon “Before well judged; but becaufe they j¥ 8 
before they had well examined. May we not fiD 
great number (not to fay the greateft part) of men ag 
think they have formed right judgments of feveral mate 
‘ters; and that for no other reafon, but becaufe chey 
never thought otherwife? who imagine themfelv> 4 
have judged right, only becaufe they never queftion® 
‘never examined their own opinions ? “Which is inde 
to think they judged right, becaufe they never Juce 
“at all: and yet thefe of all men hold their opinions 3 , 
the greateft ftiffnefs; thofe being generally the ™? 
fierce and firm in their tenets, who have leaft exam 
them. What we once know, we are certain is £07 9. 
- we may be fectire, that there are no latent proofs unde 
covered, which may overturn our knowle ge, or pring 
itin doubt. But, in matters of probability, itis 2% 
» every cafe we can be fure that we have all the particular” 
before us, that any way concern the queftion; an shet® 
ae 


3 


“The illcon- 
fequence of 





: 
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atte is no evidence-behind, and yet unfeen, which may 
. 4 the probability on the other fide, -and.outweigh all 
) at at prefent feems to. preponderate- with use» Who. 
f wrest is there that hath the leifure, patience, and means, 
Ue. collec together all the proofs concerning moft of the. 
| Tetons he has, fo.as-fafely to conclude that he-hath a 
mea and full view; and that there is no more to. be 
alledeed for his better information? And yet-we are 
tced to determine ourfelves on the one fide or other. 
€ conduct of our lives, and the management of our 
pee concerns, .will not bear delay + for thofe depend, 
, the moft part, on the determination of our judgment 
N points wherein we are not.capable of certain and 
as naiative knowledge, and wherein, it 1s neceflary 
“T Us to embrace the one fide or the other... Gap -ster 
re 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable,to. The right 
: Sreateft part of men, if not all, to have | ufe of it, is - 
‘Yeral opinions, without certain.and indu- mutual cha- . 
table proofs of their truth; and it carries ey Ese 
nearest an imputation of ignorance, light-. « aa 
“ls, or folly, for. mento quit and renounce their-former 
“nets prefently upon the offer of an argument, which 
tet Cannot immediately aniwer, and  fhow the infufh- 
anes of: it would methinks become all4amen to main~ 
a peace, and the common offices of humanity and 
no ndfhip, in the diverfity of opinions 5, fince we Can~ 
t teafonably expect, that any one fhould readily and 


we ety quit his own opinion, and embrace ours 
ira blind refignation to an authority, which the un~ 
ttanding of man acknowledges not. For however it 
fot often miftake, it can own no other guide but rea=. 
ynor blindly fubmir to the will and diétates. of an~ 
: er. fhe, you would bring over to.your fentiments, 
fen that examines before he affents, you, muft give 
pin eat his» leifure to go over the account again, 
we récalling what is out of bis mind, examine all the 
re aculars, to fee on which fide the advantage lies: and 
€ will not think our arguments of weight enough to 
(ose him a-new in fo much ,pains, it is but what we 
.€n do ourfelves in the like cafes and.we fhould take 
Y Amifs if others fhould. prefcribe to us what pois we 
' ou 


Q4 . 
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fhould ftudy. “And if he be one who takes his opinion" 


upon truft, how can we imagine that he fhould renounce 
thofe tenets which time and cuftom have fo fertled 
_ his nhind, that he thinks them felf-evident, and of #? 
unqueftionable certainty ; or which he takes to be bila 
preffions hehas received from God himfelf, or from men 
fent by him? How can we expeét, I fay, that opinion 
thus fettled fhould be given up to the arguments or 40° 
thority of a ftranger, or adverfary ; efpecially if there 4 
any fufpicion of intereft or defign, as there never fails t0, 
be, where men find themfelves ill treated? We fhov 
do well to commiferate our mutual ignorance, and €)~ 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways ° 
information ; and not inftantly treat others ill, as ob! 
nate and perverfe, becaufe they will not renounce thei 
own, and receive our opinions, or at leaft thofe we wo” 
force upon them, when it is more than probable, 
we are no lefs obftinate in not embracing fome of theif. 
For where is the man that has inconteftable evidence 
the truth of all that he holds, ot of the falthood of 4! 
he condemns; or can fay, that he has examined to t 


bottom all his own, or other men’s opinions? The ? — 


ceffity of believing, without knowledge, nay often up 
very flight grounds, in this fleeting ftate of action 4° 4 
blindnefs we'are in, fhould make us more bufy 2” 
careful to inform ourfelves, than conftrain others. 
leaft thofe; who have not thoroughly examined to ¢ 
bottom all their own tenets, muft confefs they are UP": 
to prefcribe to others ; and are unreafonable in impoll™ 
that as truth on other men’s belief, which they them 
felves have not fearched into, nor weighed the arg’ 
ments of probability, on which they fhould receive © 


reject it. Thofe who have fairly and truly examined) 


and are thereby got paft doubt in all the doctrines they 


profefs and govern themfelves by, would have a ju® 
pretence to require others to follow them: but thefe #1 
fo few in number, and find fo little reafon to be mag?” 
terial in their opinions, that nothing infolent and 1% 
‘perious is to be expected from them: and there is 108" 
fon to think, that, if men were better inftructed them 
felves, they would be lefs impofing on others. — 


§. $1 
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$5. But to return to the grounds of 
affent, and the feveral degrees of it, we are 
to take notice, that the propofitions we re- 
€cive upon inducements of probability, are 
Of two forts; either concerning fome par- 
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Probability 
is either of 
matter of 
fact or {pecu- 


lation. 


ticular exiftence, or, as it is ufually termed, matter of 
act, which falling under obfervation, is capable of hu- 
Man teftimony ; or elfe concerning things, which being 


eyond the difcovery of our fenfes, are not capable of. 


any fuch teftimony.: fos 

§. 6. Concerning the firft of thefe, viz. 
Particular matter of fact. 

Firft, where any particular thing, con- 
Onant to the conftant obfervation of our- 
felves and others in the like cafe, comes 
attefted by the concurrent reports of all that 
Mention it, we receive it as eafily, and build 
%s firmly upon it, as if it were certain know- 


ledge; and we reafon and at thereupon wi 


oubt, as if it were perfect: demonftration. 


‘The concut- 
Fent experi- 
ence of all 
other men 
with ours 
produces af- 
furance ap- 
roaching to 
nowledge, 


th as little 
Thus, if all 


“Aglifhmen who have occafion to mention it, fhould 
itm that it froze in England the laft winter, or that 
here were fwallows feen there in the fummer ; I think. 
4man could almoft as little doubt of it, as that feven 


and four are eleven. The firft therefore, 


and higheft 


egree of probability, is, when the general confent of all 
Men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, concurs 
With a man’s conftant and ‘hever-failing experience in 
ike cafes, to confirm the truth of any particular matter 
of fad attefted by fair witnefles: fuch are all the ftated 
Conftitutiotis and properties of bodies, and the regular 
Proceedings of caufes and effects in the ordinary courfe 
nature. This we call an argument from the nature 


vu things themfelves. 


For what our own and other 


Men’s con{tant abfervation has found always to be after 
' € fame manner, that we with reafon conclude to be 
Me effect of fteady and regular caufes, though they 
‘Some nat within the reach of our knowledge. Thus, 
that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed 


the colour or confiftency in wood or charcoal; that iron 


tank in water, and fwam in quickfilver; thefe and the - 


like 


cml tai a a es ta 
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like. propofitions‘about particular facts; being agreeable 
to..our conftant experience, as often as we have to, 0? 
with thefe matters: and being generally {poke of (whet 
fentioned by others) as things found conftantly to be 
fo, and therefore not fo much as controverted by ay 
body ;:.we are put» paft. doubt, that a relation afirming: 
any fuch thing to have been, or any predication that # 
will-happen again in the fame manner, is very truer 
Thefe probabilities rife fo near to certainty, that. they 
govern our thoughts as abfolutely, and influence all out 
actions as‘ fully, as.thé moft evident demonftrations an 

jnswhat- concerns us, we make little or:no differenc? 
between them and certain Knowledge. . Our belief, thus 
grounded, rifestoaflurance. 9 i 
; §..7. Secondly, the next degree of pro 


Caquelion ability is, when 1 find by my own expe 
ny and expe- Tience, and the agreement of all others that 
rience forthe mention it, asthing to be, for the moft pat 
me ae gen fo; and that the particular inftance of it 8 
Pec... attefted by.-many and: undoubted witnefless 


fidence, - : raey ; 
) y.g. hiftory giving us fuch an account 0 


menin all.ages; and my own experience, as faras 1 ha 
an opportunity to obferve.confirming it, that moft me? 
prefer their private advantage to the public: if all hif- 
torians that write of Tiberius’ fay that Tiberius did 1% 
.  itis-extremely probable. And ‘in this cafe, our.affent 
« has a fufficient foundation to raife itfelf to a degre’ 
which we may call confidence. ; 
§. 8. Thirdly, in things that happen if- 


Fair teftimo- 


ny, and the 


nature of the | 


thing indif- 
ferent, pro- 
duce alfo 
confident be- 


differently, as that a-bird fhould fly this 9 
that way; that it fhould thunder on a man 
right or left hand, &c, when any particulat 
matter of fact is vouched by the concurre?® 
teftimony. of unfufpected witneffes, thet® 


our affent is alfo unavoidable. Thus, tha 
there is fuch a city in Italy as Rome; that 
about one thoufand feven hundred years ago, there live 

init a man, Called Julius Cafar; that he was a gene! al, 
and that he won a,battle againft another, called Pompey‘ 
this, though in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor again{t it, yet being related by hiftorians . 

crealts 


lief. 
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Credit, and contradicted by no one writer, aman can- 
+ avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, as 
he docs of the being and aétions of his own acquaint- 


ance, whereof he himfelf is a witnels. 
_§. 4. Thus far the matter goes ealy 
€nough. . Probability upon fuch grounds 


Carries fo much evidence with it, that it na- 
turally determines the judgment, and leaves 
Us as little liberty to believe, or difbelieve, 
as a demonftration docs, whether we will 
ANow, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, 


Experiences 
and teftimo- 
nies clafhing 
infinitely va- 
ty the de- 
grees of pro- 
bability. 


When teftimonies contradict common experience, and 
the reports of hiftory and witnefles clafh with the ordi- 
Nary courfe of nature, or with one another; there.it is, 
Where diligence, attention, and exactnefs are required, 
to form a right judgment, and to proportion the affent 
to the different evidence and probability of the things 
Which rifes and falls, according as thofe two founda- 
Hons of credibility, viz. common obfervation in like 
Cafes, and particular teftimonies in that particular in~ 


lance, favour or contradict it. 


) Thefe are liable'to fo 
ear variety of contrary obfervations, circumftances, 
eports, different qualifications, tempers, defigns, over- 


Aghts, é&c. of the reporters, that it is impoflible to re~ 
duce to precife rules the various degrees wherein men 
‘ive their alent. This only may be faid in general, that 


amination, nicely weighing every particu 


#8 the arguments and proofs pro and con, pd ge due ex- 


ar circum~ 


tance, fhall to any one appear, Upon the whole matter, 
Na oreater or lefs degree, to pete Sods on either 


Ide; fo they are fitted to pro 


uce in the ‘mind fuch 


different entertainment, as we call belief, conjecture, 
guefs, doubt, wavering, diftrutt, difbelief, &c. 


§. 10. This is what concerns affent in 
Matters wherein teftimony is made ufe of : 
oncerning which, I think, it may not be 
amifs to take notice of a rule obferved in the 

aw of England; which is, that though the 
-attefted copy of a record be good proof, yet 


Traditional 
teflimonies 
the farther 
removed, the 
lefs their 
proof. 


*he copy of a copy ever fo well attefted, and by ever fo 


Ctedible witnefles, will not be admitted asa proof in” 


judi- 
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judicature. This is fo generally approved as reafon- 
able, and fuited to the wifdom and caution to be ufed 
in our inquiry after material truths, that I never y¢ 
heard of any one that blamed it. This practice, if it be 
allowable in the decifions of right and wrong, carrié 
this obfervation along with it, viz. that any teftimony, 
the farther off it is from the original truth, the lefs force 
and proof it has. The being and exiftence of the thing 
itfelf is what I call the original truth. A credible ma® 
vouching his knowledge of it isa good proof: but } 
another equally eredible do witness it from his repos) 
the teftimony is weaker; and a third that attefts the 
hear-fay of an hear-fay, is. yet lefs confiderable. 5? 
that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the forc® 
_.of the proof; and the more hands the tradition has {uc- 
ceflively paffed through, the lefs ftrength and evidence 
does it receive from them. This I thought neceffary # 
be taken notice of, becaufe I find amongft fome me? 
the quite contrary commonly: practifed, who look oF 
opinions to gain force by growing older; and what 4 
thoufand years fince would not, to a rational man, coB- 
temporary; with the firft voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queftio™ 
only becaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it on? 
after another. Upon this ground, propofitions, €V!- 
dently falfe or doubtful enough in their firft beginning» 
come by an inverted rule of probability to pafs for aU- 
thentic truths; and thofe which found or deferved littl 
credit from the mouths of their firft authors, are thoug)* 
to grow venerable by age, and are urged as, undeniab Ge 
ys §. 11. I would not be thought here 
Sforeat. _ leflen the credit and ufe of hiftory : it is 2% 
ae the light we have in many cafes, and we F~ 
. _ceive from it a great part of the ufeful rruth® 
we have, with a convincing evidence. I think nothing 
more valuable than the records of antiquity: I with W¢ 
“had more of them, and more uncorrupted. But this 
truth itfelf forces me to fay, that no probability ¢4? 
arife higher than its firft original. What has no other 
evidence than the fingle teftimony of one only witness 
' -muft {tand or fall by his only teftimony, whether goo 
; as 





ee 


| 
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bad, or indifferent ; and though cited dfterwards by hun- 
dreds of others, one after another,-is fo far from re- 
Seiving any ftrength thereby, that it is only the weaker. 
Paffion, intereft, inadvertency, miftake of his meaning, 
and a thoufand odd reafons, or capricio’s, men’s minds 
Are acted by (impoffible to be difcovered), may make one 
Man quote another man’s words or meaning wrong. He 
that has but ever fo little examined the citations .of 
Writers, cannot doubt how little. credit the quotations 
deferve, where the originals are wanting s and -confe- 
quently how much lefs quotations of quotations can be 
telied on. This is certain, that what in one age was 
affirmed upon flight grounds, can never after come to be 
more valid in future ages, by being often repeated. Buc 
the farther ftill it is from the original, the lefs valid it 
is, and has always lefs force in the mouth or writing of 
him that Jaft made ufe of it, than in his from whom he 
Feceived it. , | 

 §. 12. The probabilities we have hitherto 4, things 
Mentioned are only fuch as concern matter which fenfe 
of f24, and ‘fach things as-are capable of cannot dif 
‘Obfervation and teftimony. There remains. joy th the 
‘that other fort, concerning which men wee dulhGE 
€htertains opinions with variety of affent, probability. 
though the things be fuch,. that, falling not 

Under the reach of our fenfes, they-are not capable of 
teftimony. Such are, 1. The exiftence, nature, and 
Operations of finite immaterial beings without -us 3as 


Spirits, angels, devils, 8c. or the exiftence of material 


‘Scings; which either for their fmalinefs in themfelves, 
_9t remotehefs from us, our fenfes cannot take notice of; 
48 whether there be any plants, animals, and intelligent 
‘Anhabitants in the planets, and. other manfions of the 
‘Yatt univerfe. 2. Concerning the manner of operation 
in moft parts of the works of nature: wherein though 
“We fee the fenfible effects, yet their caufes are unknown, 
and we perceive not the ways and manner how they are 
‘Produced. We fee animals are generated, nourifhed, 
and move; the load{tone draws iron; and the parts of a 
‘Candie, fucceffively melting, turn into flame, and give 
Af both light ahd-heat. Thefe and the like effects we. 


2 fee 
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fee and know: but the caufes that operate, and thé 
manner they are produced in, we can only guefs ane 
probably conjecture. For thefe and the like, coming 
not within the {erutiny of human fenfes, cannot be ¢X* 
amined by them, or be attefted by any body ; and there 
fore can appear more or lefs probable, only as they mor’ 
or lefs agree to truths that are eftablifhed in our minds 
and as they hold proportion to other parts of our knoW~ 
ledge and obfervation. Analogy in thefe matters is 
only help we have, and it is from that alone we draw 4 
our grounds of probability. Thus obferving that the 
bare rubbing of two bodies violently one upon anot cf 
produces heat, and very often fire itfelf, we have reafoe 
to think, that what we call heat and fire confifts in 4 
violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of 
the burning matter: obferving Irkewife that the diffe 
rent refractions of pellucid bodies produce in our eY@ 
the different appearances of feveral colours; and alt 
that the different ranging and laying the fuperficial par® 
of feveral bodies, as of velvet, watered filk, d&c. does 
the like, we think it probable that the colour and {hin — 
ing of bodies is in them nothing but the different ar- 
rangement and refraction of their minute and infenfible 
parts. Thus finding in all parts of the creation, that 
fall under human obfervation, that there is a gradu@ 
‘contexion of one with another, without any great % 
difcernible gaps between, in all that great. variety of 
things we fee in the world, which are fo clofely linke? 
together, that in the feveral ranks of beings, it is not 
eafy to difcover the bounds betwixt them ; we have re@- 
form to be perfuaded, that by fuch gentle ,fteps rhings 
afcend upwards in degrees of perfection. It is a hat 
matter to fay where fenfible and rational begin, am 
where infenfible and irrational end: and-who is thet® 
quick-fighted: enough to determine precifely, which iE 
the loweft fpecies of living things, and whieh: the fit!” 
of thofe which have no life? Things, as far as we c# 
obferve, leflen and augment, as the quantity does in # 
-tegular cone ; where though there be a manifeft © 
betwixt the bignefs of the diameter ata remote diftanc? 
-yet the difference between the upper and under, ahr! 
= she 
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they touch one another, is hardly difcernible. The dif» 
trence is exceeding great between fome men, and fome 
animals; but if we will compare the underftanding and 
abilities of fome men and fome brutes; we fhall find 
fo little difference, ‘that it willbe hard to fay, that that 
of the man is either clearer or larger. Obferving, T fay, 
Uch gradual and gentle defcents downwards in thofe 
Parts of the creation that are beneath man, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alfo in 
things above us and our obfervation ; and that there are 
feveral yanks of intelligent beings, excelling us in feves 
tal degrees of perfection, afcending upwards towards the 
Infinite perfection of the Creator, by gentle fteps and 
ifferences, that are every one at no great diftance from 
the next to it. ‘Fhis fort of probability, which is the 
ef conduc of rational experiments, and the rife of 
Ypothefis, has alfo, its ufe and influence ; and a war 
Teafoning from analogy leads us often into the difcovery 
f truths and ufeful productions, which would otherwift 
l€ concealed. | 5 adel 
oF Though the common experience Ge cafe 
the ordinary courfe of things have juftly where con- 
@ mighty influence on the minds of men, to trary experi- 
Make them give or refufe credit to any thing ‘P°* ei 
Propofed to their belief; yet there is one ae Titra 
3 mony. 
Cafe, wherein the ftrangenefs of the fact Vth 
effens not the affent to a fair teftimony given of it. For 
‘here fuch fupernatural events are fuitable to ends 
med at by him, who has the power to change the 
SOurfe of nature, there, under fuch circumftances, they 
thay “be thé fitter to-procure-belief, by how muchrthe 
a they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obferva~ 
tie This is the proper cafe of miracles, which well 
* wis do not only find credit themfelves, but give it 
© to other truths, which need fuch confirmation. 
§. 14. Befides thofe we have hitherto -ppe bare tef- 
ent | ta ater eye ee 
tioned, there is one fort of propofitions — timony of se- 
4 at ‘challenge the higheft degree. of our velation 4s 
ene upon bare teftimony, whether the pei 
‘Nng propofed agree or difagree with com- we 8 
~ 88 experience, and the ordinary courfe of things, Or 
no. 


fair deductions from thofe principles; and fometime” 
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no. The reafon whereof is, becaufe the teftimony is of 
fuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, 2? 
that is of God himfelf. This carries with it an affuranc® 
beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. This 38 
called by a peculiar name, revelation; and our affent t? 
it, faith: which as abfolutely determines our mine’ 
and as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our knoW- © 
ledge itfelf; and we may as well doubt of our ow? 
being, as'we can, whether any revelation from God 
true. So that faith is a fettled and fure principle ° 
affent and aflurance, and leaves no manner of room 10 


doubt or hefitation. Only we muft be fure, that it be? 


divine revelation, and that we underftand it right: elle 
we fhall expofe ourfelves to all the extravagancy © 
enthufiafm, and all the errour of wrong principles, 1f ¥ 
have faith and affurance in what is not divine revelatio™ 
And therefore in thofe cafes, our affent can be ration y 
no higher than the evidence of its being a revelatio™ 
and that this is the meaning of the expreffions it is de!“ 
vered in. If the evidence of its being a revelation, © 
that this is its true fenfe, be only on probable proo's? 
our affent can reach no higher than.an aflurance or GY” 
fidence, arifing from the more or lefs apparent probabl- 
lity of the proofs. But of faith, and the precedency \ 
ought to have before other arguments of perfuafion ” 
fhall {peak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as It} 


ordinarily placed, in contradiftinction to reafon ; thoug 
in truth it be nothing elfe but an affent founded on * f 


higheft reafon. 
C H A PB  XVIL 
Of Reafon. 


Various fig- §. I. HE word reafon in the Englifh 
nificationsof language has different fign! ae 
eee tions: fometimes it is taken for true oe 

: clear principles; fometimes for clear 4” 


fos 
6 
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for the caufe, and particularly the final caufe. But the 
“°nfideration I fhall have of it here, is in a fignification 
erent from all thefe: and that is, as it ftands for a 
‘culty in man, that faculty whereby man is fuppofed to 
© diftinguifhed from beafts, and wherein it is eviden 
© much furpaffes them. iar 
Paci 2. If general knowledge, as has been Hicidie rea- 
Own, confifts in a perception of the agree-  ¢_0"8 
Ment or difagreement of our own ideas; and 
© knowledge of the exiftence of: all things without us 
ae only of a God, whofe exiftence every man may 
ona ny know and demonftrate to himfelf from his 
i th exiftence) be had only by our fenfes: what room 
ere for the exercife of any other faculty, but out- 
ae fenfe and inward perception? What need is there 
ee Very much; both for the enlargement of our 
hon OB and regulating our affent: for it hath to do 
In knowledge and opinion, and is neceflary and 
ting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
Ntains two of them, viz. fagacity and illation. By 
ine One, it finds out ; and by the other, it fo orders the 
; a mediate ideas, as to difcover what connexion there 
ela cach link of the chain, whereby the extremes are 
Vics together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into 
ilar: the truth fought for, which is that which we call 
on or inference, and confifts in nothing but the 
; ception of the connexion there is between the ideas, 
fach ftep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes ° 
any cither the certain agreement or difagreement of 
at WO ideas, as in demonftration, in which it arrives 
‘ eee or their probable connexion, on which 
ang .°S Or withholds its affent, as in opinion. Senfe 
p Mtuition reach but a very little way. The greateft 
2 knowledge depends upon deductions and in- 
tr fat late ideas: and in thofe cafes, where we are fain 
oft; ftitute affent inftead of knowledge, and take pro- 
Ons for true, without being certain they are fo, we 
\ Need to find out, examine, and compare the grounds” 
Whi ir probability. In both thefe cafes, the facul 
difegy nds out che means,. and rightly applies them to” 
Vo, certainty in the one, and probability in the 
OL. II, R other, 













wedhow the connexion of the proofs in any one infta™ 
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other, is that which we call reafon. For as reafon p&™ 
ceives the neceflary and indubitable connexion of al] the a 
ideas or proofs one to another, in each ftep of any oe 
monftration that produces knowledge; fo it likewilé 
perceives the probable connexion of all the ideas ° 
proofs one to another, in every ftep of a difcourfe, @ 
which it will think affent due. This is the loweft ¢& 
greé of that which can be truly called reafon. * 
where the mind does not perceive this probable com 
nexion, where it does not difcern whether there be 07 
fuch connexion or no; there men’s opinions are not rhe 4 
product of judgment, or the confequence of reafon; 
the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating © 
all adventures, without choice and without direétion, | 
Tisfourparts, __ $+ 3- So that we may in: reafon confi - 
thefe four degrecs; the firft and higheft ® 
the difcovering and finding out of truths; the fecom 
.. the regular and methodical difpofition of them, and Jay" + | 
ine them ina clear and fit order, to make their Cor 
nexion and force be plainly and eafily perceived: © 
third is the perceiving their connexion; and the fourt 
a making a right’ conclufion. Thefe feveral degre 
may be obferved in any mathematical demonftratio?’ 
_ it being one thing to perceive the connexion of e€ 
part, as the demonftraticn is made by another; anothe? 
to perceive the dependence of the conclufion:on: all 
‘ parts; a third, te make out a demonftration clearly 4% 
neatly one’s felfy and fomething different from all chee 
to have firft found out thefe intermediate ideas or proo” 
by which it is made. | od { 
“Syllogiin §. 4. There is one thing more, which’ | 
not the great -fhall defire to be confidered concerning ™, 
ihftramentof fon; and that is, whether fyllogifm, as 
rsa generally thought, be the proper inftrum® 
of it, and the ufefulleft way of exercifing this faculty” 
The caufes I have to doubt are thefe. ete 
» Firft, becaufe fyllogifm ferves our reafon but in on 






énly of the forementioned parts of it; and that 1% i 


and no more; but in this it is of no great ufe, fine of 
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Mind can conceive fuch connexion where it really is, as 
“afily, nay perhaps better, without it. B | 
tf We will obferve the actings of our own minds, we 
fall find that we reafon beft and cleareft, when we only 
*Sletve the connexion of the proof, without reducing 
“Ur thoughts to any rule of fyllogifm. And therefore 
“tay take notice, that there are many men that rea 
®n exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how to 
ake a fyllogifm. He that will look into many parts 
tu fia and America, will find men reafon there perhaps 
*S acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyllo- 
“™M, Nor can reduce any one argument to thofe forms : 
ae bélieve fcarce any one makes fyllogifms in rea- 
jee Within himfelf. Indeed fyllogifm is made ufe 
go 0d Occafion, to difcover a fallacy hid in, a rhetorical 
aa h, or cunningly wrapt up in a fmooth period ; 
ith ftripping an abfurdity of the cover of witand good 
“SNgtase, fhow it in /its naked deformity. But the 
aS ‘nefs or fallacy of fuch a loofe difcourfe it fhows, by. , 
the attificial form it is put into, only to thofe who have 
we apd lly ftudied mode and figure, and lave fo ex- 
Mined the many ways that three propofitions may be 
at together, as to know which of them does certainly 
‘. Nlude right, and which not, and upon what grounds 
fit), that they do fo. All who have fo far confidered 
1, Ogifn, as to fee the reafon why in three propofitions 
ud together in one form, the conclufion will be cer- 
Unly right, but in another, not sees fo; 1 grant 
* Certain of the conclufion they draw from the pre- 
f €s in the allowed modes and figures. But ne? Pa 
virtue st fo far looked into aS Aca at be oven 
Feaane fyllogifm, that the conclufion certainly folk 
ase the premifes; they only take it to be fo by an im- 
Faltit faith in their teachers, and a confidence in thofe 
b 


(ns of argumentation ; but this is fill but believing, not 


mayo certain. Now..if, of all mankina, thofe who can 

Wh. ‘ {yHogifms are extremely few in comparifon of thofe 

lp 2 Cannot ; and if, of thofe few who have been taught 3 
8'C; there js but a very {mall number, who do any — 

and than believe that fyllogifms in the allowed modes 

Sures do conclude right, without knowing cer- 

R 2 | tainly 
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tainly that they do fo; if fyllogifms. muft be taken fot 
the only proper inftrument of reafon and means ¥ 
knowledge; it will follow, that before Ariftotle thet’ 
was not one man that did or could know any thing 
reafon; and that fince the invention of fyllogifms, het? 
is not one of ten thoufand that doth. 

But God has not been fo {paring to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle 
make them rational, i.e. thofe few of them that 
could get fo to examine the grounds of fyllogifms, abs 
fee, that in above threefcore ways, that three propo! 
‘fions may be laid together, there are but about fourtee?s 


wherein one may be fure that the conclufion is ripnie 


and upon what grounds it is, that in thefe few the cons 
clufion is certain, and in the other not. God has be 
more bountifulto mankind than fo. He has given the 
a mind that can reafon, without being inftructed 1m We 
thods of fyllogizing: the underftanding is not taught ¢ 
reafon by thefe rules; it has a native faculty to perc 
the coherence or incoherence of its ideas, and can rap 
them right, without any fuch perplexing repetitions: 
fay not this any way to leffen Ariftotle, whom I look 
as one of the greateft men amongft the antients; W y 
large views, acutenefs, and penetration of thought, ap 
{trength of judgment, few have equalled: and who ? 
this very invention of forms of argumentation, where! 
the conclufion may be fhown to be rightly inferred; 
great fervice againft thofe who were not afhamee | 
deny any thing. And I readily own, that all right a 
foning may be reduced to his forms of fyllogifm. 
yet I think, without any diminution to him, I may rw) 
fay, that they are not the only, nor the beft way of ne 
foning, for the leading of thofe into truth who are We 
ling to find it, and defire to make the beft ufe they mi 
of their reafon, for the attainment of knowledge. i 
he himfelf, it is plain, found out fome forms to be € , 
clufive, and others not, not by the forms themfelv 
but by the original way of knowledge, i.e. by the vil 
ble agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentlewor 


{0 


rie 





that the wind is fouth-weft, and the weather Jourife) ; 


and like to rain, and, fhe will eafily underftand it 1s fat 


/ 
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tafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in fuch a day, after 
ever: fhe clearly fees the probable connexion of all 
ele, viz. fouth-weft wind, and clouds, rain, wetting, 
aking cold, relapfe, and danger of death, without tying 
€m together in thofe artificial and cumberfome fetters 
feveral fyllogifms, that clog and hinder the mind, 
: ich proceeds from one part to another quicker and 
farer without them; and the probability which fhe 
ily perceives in things thus in their native ftate would 
© quite loft, if this argument were managed learnedly, 
“Nd propofed in mode and figure. For it very often 
“onfounds the connexion: and, I think, every one will 
“Teive in mathematical demonftrations, that the know- 
fie. Sained thereby comes fhorteft and cleareft without 
Wlogifms. 
nference is looked on as the great act.of the rational 
ulty, and fo it is when it is rightly made; but the 
ind, either very defirous to enlarge its knowledge, or 
-tY apt to favour the fentiments it has once imbibed, 
Very forward to make inferences, and therefore often 
of €s too much hafte, before it perceives the connexion 
the ideas that muft hold the extremes together. 
laid © infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propofition 
: down as true, to draw in another as true, 1. €. to 
~< Or fuppofe fuch a connexion of the two ideas of the 
Aa propofition, v. g- Let this be the propofition 
and Bet “men fhall be pu nifhed in another world, 
a tom thence be inferred this other,. “ then men can 
€rmine themfelves.”” The queftion now is to know 
ve cther the-mind has made this inference right or no ; 
thas made it by finding out the intermediate ideas, 
taking a view of the connexion of them, placed in 
tight order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a 
it a inference. If it has done it without fuch a view, 
48 not fo much made an inference that will hold, or 
Inference of right reafon, as fhown a willingnefs to 
; ve it be, or be taken, for fuch, But in neither cafe is 
on logit that difcovered thofe ideas, or fhowed the 
the Nexion of them, for they mutt be both found out, and 
tat; onnexion every where perceived, before they can 
lonally be made ufe of in fyllogifm: unlefs it can be 
R 3 faid, 


fac 
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faid, that any idea, without confidering what connexio? 
ea with the two other, whofe agreement {hould © 
hown by it, will do well enough in a fyllogifm, 4% 
may be taken at a venture for the medius terminus 
prove any conclufion. But this nobody will fay, ber 
caufe it is by virtue of the perceived agreement of the 
intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extreme 
are concluded to agree; and therefore each intermeah 
idea muft be fuch as in the whole chain hath a Vi" 
Connexion with thofe two it has been placed betwee 
or elfe thereby the conclufion cannot be inferre 
drawh in: for wherever any link of the’ chain 1s Joo} 
and without connexion, there the whole ftrength i 
is loft, and it hath no force to infer or draw in 4%) 
thing. In the inftance above-mentioned, what % H 
Shows the force of the inference, and confequently # | 
reafonablenefs of it, but a view of the connexion al 
the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufiom o 
propofition inferred? v.g, men fhall be punifhed —— 
God’ the punifher————juft punifhment the pu 
nifhed guilty- could -have done otherwife—— , 
freedom—————-elf-determination: by which chaimee 4 
ideas thus vilibly linked together intrain, ite. each 
‘termediate idea agreeing on each fide with thofe two) 
is immediately placed between, the ideas of men 4” 
felf-determination appear to be conneéted, i. ¢. this Pi” 
pofition, men can determine themfelves, is drawn 1 
or inferred from this, that they fhall be punifhed in? "4 
other world. For here the mind feeing the connex!” 
there is between the idea of men’s punifhment in © 
other world and the idea of God punifhing; betw® 
God punifhing and the juftice of the punifhment; a 
tween juftice of the punithment and guilt; berween SY) 
and a power to do otherwife; between a power © do 
otherwife and freedom; and between freedom and fell- 
determination; fees the connexion between men 49% 
felf-determination. . | seit 
Now I afk whether the tonnexion of the extremes be 
not more clearly feen in this fimple and natural dif? 
fition, than in the perplexed repetitions, and jumble © 
five or fix fyllogifms, I myft beg pardon for calling” 
jum? 
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faved, till fomebody fhall put thefe ideas into fo many 
yllog#fms, and then fay, that they are lefs jumbled, and 

ir connexion more vifible, when they are tranfpofed: 
Z ‘nd repeated, and {pun out to a greater length in arti- 
Acial forms, than in that {hort and natural plain order 
they are laid down in here, wherein every one may fee 
tyand wherein they muft be feen before they:cam be: 
‘PUtinto a train of fyllogifms. For the natural order of 

le connecting ideas, muft direct the order of the fyllo- 
Sifms, and a man mutt fee the connexion of cach inter~ 
— Mediate idea with thofe that it connects, before he can 
With teafon make ufé of it ina fyllogifm. And-when 

l thofe fyllogifms are made, neither thofe that are, nor 
hofe that are not logicians will fee the force of the: 
“gumentation, i, e. the connexion/of the extremes, one 
Wt the better. [For thofe that are not mtn of art, not 


| how ins the true forms of fyllogifm, nor the reafons of 





3 em, cannot know whether they are made in right and 
hactufive modes and figures or no; and fo are not at all! 
lbed by the forms they are put into; though by them 
€ natural order, wherein the mind could judge of their 

¢ Pective connexion, being difturbed, renders the illa~ 
{On much more uncertain than without them.} Andas. 
enh logicians themfelves, they fee the connexion of 
’ch intermediate idea with thofe it ftands between (on 
lich the force of the inference depends) as well before 
88 after the {yllogifm is made; or clfe they do not fee it 
tall. Bor a fyllogifm neither fhows. nor ftrengthens 
t! © connexion of any two ideas immediately put toge- 
ther, butionly by the connexion feen in them {hows what 
OMmexion the extremes have one with another. But 
ot it connexion the intermediate has with either of the 
; tremes in that fyllogifm, that no: {yllogifm does or 
the fhow, That the mind only doth or cam perceive as . 
Hey ftand there in that juxta-pofition only by its own 
'€w, to which the fyllogiftical form it happens to be 
gives no help or light at all; it only fhows that if the 
; *ermediate idea agrees with thofe it 1s on both fides 
“mediately. applied to ; then thofe two remote ones; OF 
St ey are called, extremes, do certainly agree, and 
tefore the immediate connexion of each idea to that © 

: “K Ts which 
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which it is applied to on each fide, on which the force 
of the reafoning depends, is as well feen before as afte? 
the fyllogifm is made, or elfe he that makes the fyllo- 
gifm could never fee it at all. This, as has been already 
obferved, is feen only by the eye, or the perceptiv’ 
faculty of the mind, taking a view of them laid togeth 
in a juxta-pofition; which view of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any prop? 
fition, whether that propofition be placed as a majo 
or a minor, ina fyllogifm or no. 
Of what ufe then are fyllogifms? I anfwer, their chief 
and main ufe is in the {chools, where men are allow€ 
without fhame to deny the agreement of ideas that do 
manifeftly agree; or out of the fchools, to thofe wh? 
from thence have learned without fhame to deny thé 
connexion of ideas, which even to themfelves is vifible- 
But to an ingenuous fearcher after truth, who has 1° 
other aim but to find it, there is no need of any fuch 
form to force the allowing of the inference: the tru! 
and reafonablenefs of it is better feen in ranging of the 
ideas in a fimple and plain order: and hence it is, th 
men, in their own inquiries after truth, never ufe fyllo- 
gifms to convince themfelves, [or in teaching others to 
inftruct willing learners.] Becaufe, before they can PU 
them into a fyllogifm, they muft fee the connexion th4 
is between the intermediate idea and the two other ide 
jt is fet between and applied to, to fhow their agree 
ment; and when they fee that, they fee whether the 
inference be good or no, and fo fyllogifm comes too lat 
to fettle it. For to make ufe again of the former 17 
{tance ; I afk whether the mind, confidering the idea of 
juftice, placed as.an intermediate idea between the PU* 
nifhment of men and the guilt of the punifhed, (an 
till it does fo confider it, the mind cannot make ufe ° 
it as.a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the force 
and ftrength of the inference, as when it is formed int 
a fyllogifm, To fhow it in a very plain and eafy exal™- 
ple; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius t&! 
minus that the mirid makes ufe of to fhow the connex! 
of homo and vivens: I afk, whether the mind does 2% 
more readily and plainly fee that connexian in the fimplt 
| ee . | an 
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and proper pofition of the connecting idea in the mid- 
€; thus, 


Animal 








Homo —Vivens, 
Than in this perplexed one, 
_ Animal Vivens-——Homo——Animal : 





Which is the pofition thefe ideas have in a fyllogifm, to 
fhow the connexion between homo and yivens by the 
Mtervention of animal. 
Indeed fyllogifm is thought to be of neceffary ufe, 
even to the lovers of truth, to fhow them the fallacies 
that are often concealed in florid, witty, or involved dif- 
courfes, But that this isa miftake will appear, if we 
Confider, that the reafon why fometimes men, who fin- 
Cerely aim at truth, are impofed upon by fuch loofe, 
and as they are called rhetorical difcourfes, is, that their 
fancies being ftruck, with fome lively metaphorical 
teprefentations, they neglect to obferve, or do not eafily 
Perceive what are the true ideas, upon which the infer- 
ence depends. Now to fhow fuch men the weaknefs of 
fuch an argumentation, there needs no more but to ftrip 
It of the fuperfluous ideas, which, blended and con- 
Ounded with thofe on which the, inference depends, 
fem to fhow a connexion where there is none; or at 
eatt do hinder the difcovery of the want of it; and then 
to lay the naked ideas, on which the force of the atgu- 
Mentation depends, in their due order, in which pofition 
he mind, taking a view of them, fees what connexion 
they have, and fois able to judge of the inference with- 
ut any need of a fyllogifm at all. 
grant that mode and figure is commonly made ufe 
Of in fuch cafes, as if the detection of the incoherence 
of fuch loofe difcourfes were wholly owing to the fyllo- 
Riftical form; and fo I myfelf formerly thought, till 
Upon a {tricter examination I now find, that laying the 
intermediate ideas naked in their due order, fhows the 
INcoherence of the argumentation better than fyllogifm ; 
Not Only as fubjecting each link of the chain to the im- 
Mediate view of the mind in its proper place, whereby 
48 connexion is beft obferved; but alfo becaufe <i . 
. gifm 
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gifm fhows the. incoherence only to. thofe (who are not 
one of ten thoufand) who perfectly underftand mode 4 

figure, and the reafon upon which thofe forms are efta- 
blifhed : whereas a due and orderly-placing of the ideas 


upon which the inference is made, makes every OM% 


whether logician or not logician, who underftands the | 
terms, and hath the faculty to perceive the agreement 
or difagreement of fuch ideas (without which, in or ov! 
of fyllogifm, he cannot perceive the ftrength or weas- 
nefs, coherence or incoherence of the difcourfe) fee the 
want of connexion. in the argumentation, and the ab- 
furdity of the inference... 

And thus-I have known a man unfkilful in fyllogifms 
who at firft hearing could perceive the weaknefs and if- 
cenclufivenefs of a long artificial and plaufible difcourles 
wherewith others better fkilled in fyllogifm have beeM 
mifled. And I believe there are few of my readers W 
do not know fuch. And indeed if it were not fo, t# 
debates of moft princes councils, and the bufinefs of 
affemblies would be in danger to be mifmanaged, fine? 
thofe who are relied upon, and have ufually a great ftroké 
in them, are not always fuch, who have the good luc 
to be perfectly knowing in the forms of fyllogifm, 0 
expert in mode and figure. And if {yllogifm were tH 
only, or fo much as the fureft way to detect the fallacies 
of artificial difcourfes ; I do not think that all mankind, 
ever princes in matters that concern their crowns 4? 
dignities, are fo much in love with falfhood and miftak® 
that they would every where have neglected to bring 
fyllogifm into the debates of moment; or thought 1 
ridiculous fo much as to offer them in affairs of confe- 
quence: a plain evidence to me, that men of parts 2% 
‘penetration, who were not idly to difpute at their ea!® 
but were to act according to the refult of their debate® 
and often pay for their miftakes with their heads or fo!- 
tunes, found thofe fcholaftic forms were of little ufe © 
difcover truth or fallacy, whilft both the one and thé 
other might be fhown, and better fhown without thems 
to thofe who would not refufe to fee what was vitibl 
fhown them. | 
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Secondly, another reafon that makes‘me doubt whe- 
ther fyllogifm be the only proper inftrument of reafon 
In the difcovery of truth, is, that of whatever ufe, mode 
and figure is pretended to be in the laying open of fal- 


—« dacy (which has been above confidered) thofe fcholaftic 


| forms of difcourfe are not lefs liable to fallacies than the 
Plainer ways of argumentation ; and for this I appeal to 
Common obfervation, which has always found thefe arti- 
cial methods of reafoning more. adapted to catch and 

- €ntangle the mind, than to inftruct and inform the un- 
derftanding. And hence it is that men, even when they 
are baffled and filenced in this fcholaftic way, are {el- 
om or never convinced, and fo brought over to the 
Conquering fide : they, perhaps acknowledge their adver- 
fary to be the more {kilful difputant ; but reft neverthe- 
lefs perfuaded. of the truth on their fide; and go away, 


Worfted as they are, with the fame opinion they brought — 


With them, which they could not do, if this way of ar- 
gumentation carried light and conviction with it, and 
Made men fee where the truth lay. And therefore fyl- 
logifin has been thought more proper for the attaining 
Victory in difpute, than for the difcovery or confirma- 
tion of truth in fair inquiries. And if it be certain, that 
» fallacies can be couched in fyllogifm, as it cannot be 
denied; it muft be fomething elfe, and not fyllogifm, 
that muft difcover them. 
-Thave had experience how ready fome men are, when 
all the ufe which they have been wont to afcribe to any 
thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying 
it wholly afide. But, to prevent fuch unjuft and ground~ 
efs imputations, I tell them, that [am not for taking 
away any helps to the underftanding, in the attainment 
f knowledge. And if men {killed in, and ufed to fyl- 
Ogifms, find them aflifting to their reafon in the dif- 
Covery of truth, I think they ought to make ufe of them, 
All that I aim at is, that they fhould not afcribe more 
to thefe forms than belongs to-them; and think that 
Men have no ufe, or not fo full an ufe of their reafoning 
aculty without them. Some eyes want {pectacles to fee 
things clearly and diftinétly : but let not thofe that ufe 


tem therefore fay, nobody can fee clearly without’ 


them: 


ee EO 
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them: thofe who do fo will be thought in favour of art 
(which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too muc 
to deprefs and difcredit nature. Reafon, by its own pe 
netration where it is {trong and exercifed, ufually fees 
quicker and clearer without fyllogifm. If ufe of tholé 
{pectacles has fo dimmed its fight, that it cannot with- 
out them fee confequences or inconfequences in argu- 
mentation, Iam not fo unreafonable as to be againft the 
ufing them. Every one knows what beft fits his ow2 
fight. But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, 

- who ufe not juft the fame helps that he finds a nced of. 
Helps little §. 5. But however it be in knowledge, 
indemonftra- think I may truly fay, it is of far lefs, or n° 
tion, lefs in ufe at all in probabilities. For, the affent 
probability. ‘there being to be determined by the prepon- 
derancy, after due weighing of all the proofs, with a 
circumftances on both fides, nothing is fo unfit to aft — 
the mind in that, as fyllogifm; which running away 
with one aflumed probability, or one topical argument 
purfues that till it has led the mind quite out of fight 0 
the thing under confideration ; and forcing it upon fome 
remote difficulty, holds it faft there, intangled perhap% 

and as it were manacled in the chain of fyllogifms, with- 
out allowing it the liberty, much lefs affording it the ¢ 
helps, requifite to fhow on which fide, all things confi- 
dered, is the greater probability. 
Serves notto . 9: 6 But let it help us (as perhaps may 
increafe our be faid) in convincing men of their errours 
knowledge, and miftakes: (and yet I would fain fee the 
be denes man that was:forced out of his opinion by 
; dint of fyllogifm) yet ftill it fails our reafon 
in that part, which, if not its higheft perfection, is ye | 
certainly its hardeft tafk, and that which we moft nce | 
its help in; and that is the finding out of proofs, a0 
making new difcoveries. The rules of fyllogifm ferve | 
not to furnifh the mind with thofe intermediate ideas 
that may fhow the connexion of remote ones. This 
way of reafoning difcovers no new proofs, but is the art 
of marfhalling and ranging the old ones we have already: 
The forty-feventh propofition of the firft book of Euclid 
is very true; but the difcovery of it, I think, not owing 
to 
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to any rules of common logic. A man knows firft, and 
then he is able to prove fyllogiftically. So that {yllo- 
gifm comes after knowledge, and then a man has little 
Or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out 
thofe ideas that fhow the connexion of diftant ones, that 
Our ftock of knowledge is increafed, and that ufeful arts 
and fciences are advanced. Syllogifm at beft is but the 
art of fencing with the little knowledge we have, with- 
Out making any addition to it. And if a man fhould 
employ his reafon all this ‘way, he will not do much 
otherwife than he, who having got fome iron out of the 
owels of the earth, fhould have it beaten up all into 
Words, and put it into his fervants hands to fence with, 
and bang one another. Had the king of Spain employed 
the hands of his people, and his Spanith iron fo, he had 
brought to light but little of that treafure that lay fo 
Ong hid in the entrails of America. And J am apt to 
think, that he who fhall employ all the force of his rea- 
On only in brandifhing of fyllogifms, will difcover very 
little of that mafs of knowledge, which lies yet concealed 
in the fecret recefles of nature; and which, J am apt to 
think, native ruftic reafon (as it formerly has done). is 
\kelier to open a way to, and add to the common ftock 
of mankind, rather than any fcholaftic proceeding by 
the ftri@ rule of mode and figure. 
€. 7. I'doubt not neverthelefs, but there Other helps 
are ways to be found out to affift our reafon _ fhould be 
in this moft ufeful part; and this the judi- Boge 
Clous Hooker encourages me to fay, who in his Eccl. 
Pol. l. 1. §. 6, {peaks thus: If there might be added 
the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, 
I muft plainly confefs, this age of the world carrying 
the name of a learned age, doth neither much know, 
_, Hor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be 
_, almoft as much difference in maturity of judgment 
‘i between men therewith inured, and that which men 
_, HOw are, as between men that are now, and inno- 
cents.” I do not pretend to have found, or difco- 
Vered here any of thofe right helps of art, this great man 
Of deep thought mentions; but this is plain, that fyllo- 
&l{m, and the logic now in ufe, which were as well. 
- known 
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known in his days, can be none of thofé he means. It 
is fufficient for me, if by a difcourfe, perhaps fomething 
out of the way, I am fure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, f fhall have given occafion to others to calt 
about for newdifcoveries, and to feek in their ow# 
thoughts, for thofe right helps of art, which will fearce 


be found, I fear, by thofe who fervilely confine them=- 


felves to the rules and di€tates of others. For beaten 
tracks lead this fort of cattle (as an obferving Roma? 


calls them) whofe thoughts reach only to imitation, 3 


‘non quo eundum eft, fed quo itur.”” But I-can be 


bold to fay, that this age is adorned with fome men of 


that ftrength of judgment, and largenefs of comprehen- 
fion, that if they would employ their thoughts on this 


fubject, could open new and undifcovered ways to the — 


advancement of knowledge. 


§. 8. Having here had an occafion 10 


bearded is) Vue oes yllogifm in general, and the ufe 


about par- 


Gedlars: it in reafoning, and the improvement of oul 
knowledge, it is fit, before I leave this 


fubject, to take notice of one manifeft miftake in the 
rules of fyllogif{m, viz, that no fyllogiftical reafoning 
can be right and conclufive, but what has, at leaft, oné 


general propofition in it. As if we could not reafons — 


and have knowledge about particulars: whereas, 1° 


truth, the matter rightly confidered, the immediate ob- 


ject of all our reafoning and knowledgé, sis nothing but 
particulars. Every man’s reafoning and knowledge 18 
only about the ideas exifting in his own mind, which 
are truly, every one of them, particular exiftences; an 

our knowledge and reafon about other things, is only a§ 


they correfpond with thofe of our patticular ideas. 50, 


that the perception of the agreement or difagreement © 
our particular ideas, is the whole and utmott of all out 
knowledge. Univerfality is but accidental to it, an 


confifts only in this, that the particular ‘ideas, about 
which it is, are fuch, as more than one particular thing. 


can correfpond with, and be reprefented by. But th? 
perception of the agreement or difagreement of any tw? 


ideas, confequently our own knowledge, is equally cleat - 
and certain, whether either, or both, of neither of thofé 


ideas 


= a vs —_ valy a —— 
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ideas be capable: of reprefenting more real -beings than 


- One, orno. One thing more I crave leave to offer about 





yllogifm, before I leave it, viz. may one not upon jut 
Stound inquire whether the form fyllogifm now has, ts 
that which in reafon it ought to have? For the medius 
terminus being to join the extremes, i. ¢. the interme- 
late idea by its intervention, to fhow the agreement or — 
fagreement of the two in queftion; would not the po- 
fition of the medius terminus be more natural, and fhow 
the agreement or difagreement of the extremes clearer 
and better, if it were placed in the middle between 
them? Which might be eafily done by tranfpofing the 
Propofitions, and making the medius terminus the pre- 
icate of the firft, and the fubject of the fecond. As 
t Us, ' r 
© Omnis homo eft animal, 
* Omne animal eft vivens; 
“Ergo omnis homo eft vivens.” 


© Omne corpus eft entenfum & folidum, 
 Nullum extenfum & folidum eft pura extenfio, 
** Ergo corpus non eft pura extenfio.”” 


{heed not trouble my reader with inftances in fyllo- 
gifms, whofe conclufions are particular. ‘The fame reas 
Ton holds for the fame form in them, as well as in the 
Seneral, 
ee 9. Reafon, though it penetrates into , Reafon 
depths of the fea and earth, elevates our fails us for 
Sughts as high as the ftars, and leads us want of 
tough the vait {paces and large rooms of ponies 
ls mighty fabric, yet it comes far fhort of the realex 
Nt of even corporeal being; and there are many in« 
ces wherein it fails us: as, 
Firft, it perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail. It 
ither does, nor can extend itfelf farther than they do. 
an therefore wherever we have no ideas,.our reafoning 
we and we are at an end of our reckoning: and if at 
¥ time we reafon about words, which do not ftand for 
any 


te 
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any ideas, it is only about thofe founds, and nothing | 


elfe. 


2. Becanfeof  §- 10. Secondly, our reafon is often puz- | 
obfeure and Zed, and at a lofs, becaufe of the obfcurityy 
imperfect confufion, or imperfection of the ideas it 8 


ideas, 2 
employed about ; and there we are involve 


in difficulties and contradictions. Thus not having aoy — 
perfect idea of the leaft extenfion of matter, nor of infi- 


nity, weare at a lofs about. the divifibility of matter 
but having perfect, clear, and diftinét ideas of numbels 


our reafon meets with none of thofe inextricable difl- — 


culties in numbers, nor finds itfelf involved in any co®- 


tradictions about them. Thus, we having but impée! 


fect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the bée- 


ginning of motion, or thought, how the mind product’ — 
either of them in us, and much imperfecter yet of th¢ 
operation of God; run into great difficulties about free _ 


created agents, which reafon cahnot well extricate itfe 

out of. ~ 3 

ean §. 11. Thirdly, our reafon is often at ® 

efinterme-  /tand, becaufe it perceives not thofe idea 

diate ideas. Which could ferve to fhow the certain % 
probable agreement or difagreement of a0Y 


other two ideas: and in this fome men’s faculties f! 4 


outgo others: Till algebra, that great inftrument a? 
inftance of human fagacity, was difcovered, men, wi! 


_ amazement, looked on feveral of the demonftrations 9 


antient mathematicians, and could f{carce forbear © 


think the finding feveral of thofe proofs to be fomething — 


more than human. | 
§. 12. Fourthly, the mind, by proceed 


4- Becaufe of ing upon falfe principles, is often engage 


wrong prin- 


_ ciples. in abfurdities and difficulties, brought int? 
{traits and contradictions, without knowi"8 


how to free itfelf; and in that cafe it is in vain to im 
plore the help of reafon, unlefs it be to difcover thé 
falfhood and reject the influence of thofe wrong prin¢! 

les. Reafon is fo far from clearing the difficulti@ 
which the building upon falfe foundations brings a m4” 
into, that if he will purfue it, it entangles him the mor® 
and engages him deeper in perplexities, 6.13 

\ Ls . J . 
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igor 13+ Fifthly, as obfcure and imperfect 5, Becaufe 
“as often involve our reafon, fo, upon the _ of doubtful 
a. ground, do dubious words, and un-_ hee 
| iar figns, often in difcourfes and arguings, when 
the Warily attended to, puzzle men’s reafon, and bring 
“Mtoanon-plus. But thefe two latter are our fault, 
of Re the fault of reafon. But yet the confequences 
. €m are neverthelefs obvious ; and the perplexities 
ohm ors they fill men’s. minds with, are every where 
rvable. . 
fie 14. Some of the ideas that are in the 4,. higheft 
thin fo there, that they can be by degree of 
‘Mfelyes immediately compared one with knowledge is 
ee and in thefe the mind is able to ate 
aa that they agree or difagree as Snidys 
“ty, as that it has them. Thus the mind 
cia that an arch of a circle is lefs than the whole 
the ©, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle: and this 
Whores as has been faid, I call intuitive knowledge ; 
Ich is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no pro- 
“lon, nor can have any; this being the higheft of all 
Mayet certainty. In this confifts the evidence of all thofe 
th XIms, which nobody has any doubt about, but every 
bey (does not, as is faid, only affent to, but) knows to 
findh as foon as ever they are propofed to his under-__ 
the: Ing. In the difcovery of, and affent to thefe truths, 
© IS no ufe of the difcurfive faculty, no need of rea- 
ng, but they are known by a fuperior and higher 
tne of evidence. _ And fuch, if I may guefs at things 
the 2, I am apt to think, that angels have now, and 
futy Pitits of juft men made perfect, fhall have, ina 
Ww sir flate, of thoufands of things, which now either 
fiche Y efcape our apprehenfions, or which, our fhort- 
the «4 Teafon having got fome faint glimpfe of, we, in 
i ark, grope after. 
there 1s. But though we have, here and The next is; 
of 2.4 little of this clear light, fome fparks  demonftra- 
6 eA Knowledge; yet the greateft part pga rea- 
| thei ideas are fuch, that we cannot difcern. ~ os 
Vv “greement or difagreement by an immediate com- 
Ox. IT, S = paring 
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2 ; . $ 
the figns of fuch ideas: and things agrce or difagrees * 


really they are; but we obferve it only by our ideas: 
Four fo §. 19.. Before we quit this fubject, 1 ioe 
tts of Wa w ais tee ee oflect n foul 
arguments. e worth our while a little to reflect 9! ity 
. forts of arguments, that men, In their 1" 
fonings with others, do ordinarily make ufe of, to ae 
vail on their affent; or at leaft fo to awe them, 4 
filence their oppofition. 
Firft,. the firft is to allege the Op 
of men, whofe parts, learning, eminence)? 
power, or fome other caufe has gaine id 
name, and fettled their reputation in the common hte 
with fome kind of authority. When men are eftab ye : 
in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of me ote 
for others to derogate any way from it, and quieftion | ee 
authority of men, who are in poffeffion of it. This 
apt to be cenfured, as carrying with’ it too muc™ | 
pride, when a man does not readily yield to the Jere 
mination of approved authors, which is wont to be : 
ceived with refpect and fubmiffion by others: and ‘eit ' 
looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up, and adn q 
to his own opinion, againft the current ftream of 
quity ; or to put it in the balance againft that ol 7 | 
learned doétor, or otherwife approved writer. Ny 
ever backs his tenets with fuch authorities, thin it 
ought thereby to carry the caufe, and is ready to ttyl 
impudence in any one who fhall ftand out againft 
This, I think, may be called argumentum ad veree 


nions 


y. Ad vere- 
cundiam. 


§. 20. Secondly, another way that Me 
z.Adigno- ordinarily ufe to drive others, an fore’ 
rantiam. y eat . ive 


them to fubmit their judgments, and rece 
the opinion in debate, is to require the adverfary of ' 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to affign a ange 
And this I call argumentum ad ignorantiam. «els He 


nanan §. 21. Thirdly, a third way is tO P'” on 
cate ‘s man with confequences drawn from his ° dy 
principles, or conceffions. This 1s a 


known under the name of argumentum ad homine ‘ng 7 
go Ad judi- §. 22. Fourthly, the fourth is the Y 2 
cium. of proofs drawn from any of the foun ave 
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of knowledge or probability. This I call argumentum 
““judicium. This alone, of all the four, brings true 
i tution with it, and advances us in our way to know- 
" ae For, 1. It argues not another man’s opinion 
ches right, becaufe I out of refpect, or any other 
iin aeration but that of conviction, will not contradict 
oe 2. It proves not another man to be in the right 
: a nor that I ought to take the fame with him, be- 
ae know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow that 
ae ee man is in the right way, becaufe he has fhown 
Mee I am in the wrong. I may be modeft, and 
Re ¢fore not oppofe. another man’s perfuafion: I may 
ignorant, and not be able to. produce a better: I 
{ ay De in an errour,.and another may fhow me that I am. 
of pats may difpofe me, perhaps, for the reception 
ie ae but helps me not to it ; that muft come from 
Of thi and arguments, and light arifing from the nature 
; ‘hings themfelves, and not from my fhame-facednefs, 
MOrance, or errour. 
teats” By what has been before faid of Above, con- 
at Hea we may be able to make fome guefs trary, and 
€ diftinction of things, into thofe that sues to 
t rage eeording to, above, and contrary to “~~ ae 
n. 1. According to reafon are fuch propofitions, 
7 thom rath we can difcover by examining and tracing 
ideas we have from fenfation and reflection ; and 
Natural deduction find to be true or probable. 
Brdbahiys reafon are fuch propofitions, whofe truth ot 
tiple. ility we cannot by reafon derive from thofe prin- 
ate i 3. Contrary to reafon are fuch propofitions, as 
ad heonfiftent. with, or irreconcileable to, our clear 
iftiné& ideas. Thus the exiftence of one God is 
ding to reafon; the exiftence of more than one 
a Contrary to reafon; the refurrection of the dead, 
i Sue Farther, as above reafon may be taken 
bi; ouble fenfe, viz. either as fignifying above proba- 
Coney. or above certainty; fo in that large fenfe alfo, 
«ty to reafon, is, I fuppofe, fometimes taken. 
Teton There is another ufe of the word  Reafon si 
Which’ wherein it is. oppofed to faith; faith not op- 
4 though it be in itfelf a very improper pofite. 
5 3 | way 
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way of fpeaking, yet common ufe has fo authorized 35 

that it would be folly either to oppofe or hope to reme 
it: only I think it may not be amifs to take notice, tha 
however faith be oppofed to reafon, faith is nozhing but 
a firm affent of the mind: which if it be regulated, ane 
is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but Bi a 
good reafon; and fo cannot be oppofite to it. He tha 
believes, without having any reafon for believing, ma 
be in love with his own fancies; but neither feeks cru 
as he ought, nor pays the obediénce due to his Makely 
who would have him ufe thofe difcerning faculties 
has given him, to keep him out of miftake and errou™ 
He that does not this to the beft of his power, howeve 
he fometimes lights on truth, is in the right but 
chance; and I know not whether the luckinefs of the 
accident: will excufe the irregularity of his proceeding: 
This at leaft is certain, that he muft be accountable 
whatever miftakes he runs into: whereas he that mé 
ufe- of the light and faculties God has given him, aie 
feeks fincerely to difcover truth by thofe helps and abi 
lities he has, may have this fatisfaction in doing his duly 
as a rational creature, that, though he fhould mifs wrul 
he will not mifs the reward of it. For he governs 
.affent right, and places it as hefhould, who, in.any io 
or matter whatfoever, believes or difbelieves, accor J 
as reafon directs him. He that doth otherwife tra?” 
grefles againft his own light, and mifufes thofe faculue 
which were given him .to no other end, but to fear 
and follow the clearer evidence and greater probabilifi’ 

‘But, fince reafon and faith are by fome men oppolet» 

we will fo confider them in the following chapter. 


kes 
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\ Of Fajth and Reafon, and their diftin® Provinces: -— 

| : ) ae 

Neceffary to §. 1. PI has been above fhown, 1. The : 
know their we are of neceflity ignorant, ®” 


boundariess want knowledge of all forts, where we ee 
t diel | ‘ ity 4 + ba meed i ¢ 
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Ideas, 2. That we are ignorant, and want rational 
den dge, where we avant proofs. 3. That we want 
i aNd knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear 
Be eae fpecific ideas. 4. That we want pro- 
hei aaise direct our affent in matters where we have 
ther knowledge of our own, nor teftimony of other 
‘4, to bottom our reafon upon. 
cea thefe things thus premifed, I think we may 
faith, to lay down the meafures and boundaries between 
a ae reafon; the want whereof may poflibly have 
great di caufe, if not of great diforders, yet at leaft of 
iit Bees and perhaps miftakes in the world. For: 
e refolved, how far we are to be guided by reafon, 
ns Ow far by faith, we fhall in vain difpute, and en- 
OUr to convince one another in matters of religion. 
an fa find every fect, as far as reafon Faith and 
“Help them, make ufe of it gladly: and _ reafon what 
; es it fails them, they cry out, it is mat- a3 cone 
i Of faith, and above reafon. And I do see 3 
Ving ss how they can argue, with any one, or ever con- 
lett a gainfayer who makes ufe of the fame plea, without 
Ww rae down {trict boundaries between faith and reafon ; 
tion Ought to be the firft point eftablifhed in all quef- 
‘, where faith has any thing to do. 
on therefore here, as contradiftinguifhed to faith, 
of ae be the difcovery of the certainty or probability © 
at c propofitions or truths, which the mind arrives 
by sf deduction made from fuch ideas, which it has got 
reece: ufe of its natural faculties; viz. by fenfation or 
fttion, 
tig ‘ith, on the other fide, is the affent to any propofi- 
by? NOt thus made out by the deductions of reafon ; 
G "pon the credit of the propofer, as coming from 
7 7" In fome extraordinary way of communication. 
ltion of difcovering truths to men we call reve- 


thing Firft then. I fay, that no man in- Nonew fim- 
@ by God can by any revelation com- pea can 
Neate : : conveyed 
Whic to others any new fimple ideas, py traditi- 
reitean cy had not before from fenfation or onal revela- 
‘on, For whatfoever impreffions he tion. 


S2ha.c> himfelf 
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himfelf may have from the immediate hand of God, 
this revelation, if it be of new fimple ideas, cannot 0° 
conveyed to another, either by words, or any. other 
figns. Becaufe words, by their immediate operation 0? 
us, caufe no other ideas, but of their natural founds? 
and it is by the cuftom of ufing them for figns, that rhey 
excite and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet OY 
fuch ideas as were there before. For words feen ° 
heard, recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only, which to 
us they have been wont to be figns of; but cannot aN 
troduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown fin 
ple ideas. The fame holds in all other figns, wir 
cannot fignify to us things, of which we have befor 
never had any idea at all. Me , 

Thus whatever things were difcovered to St. Pauls 
- when he was rapt up into the third heaven, whateve! 


new. ideas his mind there received, all the defcripi® 


he can make to others of that place, is only this, ' : 
there are fuch things, “as eye hath not feen, nor © 
«© heard, nor hath it entered int the heart of mat 


* conceive.’ And fuppofinge God fhould difcover © 
ppoung 


any.one, fupernaturally, a {pecies of creatures inha fie 
ing, for example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is P® 


ble there may be fuch, nobody can deny) which had os 4 


fenfes; and imprint on his mind the ideas convey 

theirs by that fixth fenfe; he could no more, by wordss 
produce in the minds of other men thofe ideas, impsin 
ed by that fixth fenfe, than one of us could convey th 
idea of any colour by the founds of words into a ™*? 


who, having the other four fenfes perfec, had alw! 


totally wanted the fifth of feeing. For our fimple eB 


then, which are the foundation and fole matter ° 


our notions and knowledge, we muft depend wholly 0 


our reafon, I mean our natural faculties; and can by 
means receive them, or any of them, from traditio™ 
revelation; J fay, traditional revelation, in diftinh 
to original revelation. By the one, I mean that ‘ 
impreffion, which is made immediately by God, on! ; 
mind of any man, to which we cannot fet any bounds 


and by the other, thofe impreffigns delivered ovet m 
. othe! 


. 
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‘others in words, and the ordinary ways of conveying 


bur conceptions one to another. 


4. 4. Secondly, I fay, that the fame truths — 
may be difcovered, and conveyed down 


from revelation, which are difcoverable to 
us by reafon, and by thofe ideas we naturally 
May haye. So God might, by revelation, 
‘ifeover the truth of any propofition in 

uclid; as well as men, by the natural ufe 
Of their faculties, come to make the difco- 
very themfelves. In all things of this kind, 


there is little need or ufe of revelation, God ~ 
with natural and furer means to 
For whatfoever truth 


aving furnifhed us 
@trive at the knowledge of them. 


Traditional 
revelation 
may make us 
know propo- 
fitions know- 
able alfo by 
reafon, but 
not with the 
fame cer- 
tainty that 
reafon doth. 


We come to the clear difcovery of, from the knowledge 
and contemplation of our own ideas, will always be cer- 


lainer to us, 
traditional revelation. 


than thofe which are conveyed to us by 
For the knowledge we have, 


that this revelation came at firft from God, can never 
efo fure, as the knowledge we have from the clear 
and diftinét perception of the agreement or difagree- 
Ment of our own ideas; Vv. g. if it were revealed fome ages 


ince, that the three angles of a triangle we 


re equal to 


two right ones, I might affent to the truth of that pro- 


Pofition, upon the credit 


of the tradition, that it was 


*evealed ; but that would never amount to fo great a 
Certainty, as the knowledge of it, upon the comparing 
and meafuring my own ideas of two right angles, and 


the three angles of a triangle. 
ter of faa, knowable by our fenfes ; 
the deluge is conveyed to us by writings, 


The like holds in mat- 
y. g. the hiftory of 
which had 


their Original from revelation: and yet nobody, I think, 
Will fay he has as certain and clear a knowledge of the 


00d, as Noah that faw it; 


or that he himfelf would 
ave had, had he then been alive and feen it. 


For he 


Ws HO greater affurance than that of his fenfes, that it is 
Writ in the book fuppofed writ by Mofes infpired : but 
€ has not.fo great an affurance that Mofes writ that 


Q0k, as if he had feen Mofes write it. 


So that the 


affurance of its being a revelation is lefs ftill than the 


Aifurance of his fenfes. 


§. 5. 
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"Revelation §. 5. In propofitions then, whofe cer- 
cannot be. _—-- tainty is built upon the clear perception © | 
admitted the agreement or difagreement of our ideas, 
age ie attained either by immediate intuition, 4% 6: 
Sence of ea. in felf-evident propofitions, or by evident 
fon, deductions of reafon in demonftrations, W© 

| need not the affiftance of revelation, as ne- 
ceflary. to gain our affent, and introduce them into our 

minds: Becaufe the natural ways of knowledge cowl 
fettle them there, or had done it already ; which is the 
greateft affurance we can poflibly have of any thing, UP~ 
lefs where God immediately reveals it to us: and there 
too our affiirarice can be'no greater, than our knowledge 
is, that it is a revelation from God. But yet nothing, * 
think, can, under that title, thake or over-rule plait 
knowledge; or rationally prevail with any man to admit 
it for true, in a direct contradi@ion to the clear ev!- 
dence of his own underftanding. For fince no evident 
of our faculties, by which we receive fuch revelations 
can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intuitive know- 
ledge, we can never receive for a truth any thing that 
is directly contrary to our clear and diftin& knowledge* 
v. g. thé ideas of one body, and one place, do fo clearly 
agree, and the mind has fo evident a perception of the! 
agreement, that we can never affent to a propofition, 
that affirms the fame body to be in two diftant places 4 
once, however it fhould pretend to the authority of # 
divine revelation :fince the evidence, firft, that we de- 
ceive not ourfélves, in afcribing it to God; fecondly> 
that we underftand it right; can never be fo great, 
the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, whereby 
we difcern it impoffible for the fame body to be in tw? 
laces at once. And therefore no propofition can be 
received for divine revelation, or obtain the affent due 
to-all fuch, if it be contradi€ory to our clear intuitiv® 
knowledge. Becaufe this would be to fubvert the prit- 

ciples and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, a? 
affent whatfoever: and there would be left no differenc® 

between truth and falfhood, no meafures of credible a 
incredible in the world, if doubtful propofitions fhalt 
take place before felf-evident; and what we certainly” 
know 
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know give way to what we may poflibly be miftaken in. 
1 propofitions therefore contrary to the clear percep- 


| on of the agreement or difagreement of any of our 





ideas, it will be in vain to urge them-as matters of faith. 
Uhey cannot move our affent, under that or any other - 
Utle whatfoever. For faith can never convince us of 
any thing that contradicts our knowledge. Becaufe . 
though faith be founded on the teftimony of God (whe 
Cannot lye) revealing any propofition.to us; yet we can- 
Not have an affurance of the truth of its beingya divine 
tevelation, greater than our own knowledge: fince the 
Whole ftrength of the certainty depends upon our know- 
dee that God revealed it, which in this: cafe, where 
the propofition fuppofed revealed contradiéts our know- 
edge or reafon, will always have this objection hanging 
to it, viz. that we cannot tell how to conceive that to 
Come from God, the bountiful Author of our being, 
Which, if received for true, muft overturn all the prin- 
Ciples and foundations of knowledge he has given uss 
tender all our faculties ufelefs ; wholly deftroy the moft 
€xcellent part of his workmanfhip, our underftandings ; 
and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have lefs 
light, lefs conduct than the beaft that perifheth. _ For 
if the mind of man can never havea clearer (and perhaps 
hot fo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine reve- 
ation, as it has of the principles of its own reafon, it 
Sa never have a ground to quit the clear evidence of 
's reafon, to give'a place to a propofition, whofe reve- 
Cae has not a greater evidence than thofe principles, 
& ; : 
: §. 6. Thus far a man has ufe of reafon, . Traditional 
nd Ought to hearken to it, even ih.imme-_ fevelation 
late and original revelation, where it is mgt eis 
Uppofed to be made to himfelf: but to all thofe who 
pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required 
Ad obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to 
ers, which by the tradition of writings, or word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them; reafon has a great 
tet more to do, and is that only which can induce us” 
‘0 receive them. For matter of faith being only divine 
*Velation, and nothing elfe; faith, as we ufe the athe 
| | 3 (calle 
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(called commonly divine faith) has to do with no pro- 
pofitions, but thofe which are fuppofed to be divinely 
revealed. So that Ido not fee how thofe, who make 
revelation alone the fole object of faith, can fay, that 1 
is a matter of faith, and not of reafon, to believe that 
fuch or fuch a propofition, to be found in fuch or fu¢ 
a book, is of divine infpiration; unlefs it be revealed; 
that that propofition, or all in that book, was commu- — 
nicated by divine infpiration. Without fuch a revela- 
tion, the-believing, or not believing that propofition 
book to be of divine authority, can never be matter ° 
faith, but matter of reafon; and fuch as I muft come 
to an affent to, only by the ufe of my reafon, which cat. 
never require or enable me to believe that which is com- 
trary to itfelf: it being impoffible for reafon ever t? 
_ procure any affent to that, which to itfelf appears uP- 
reafonable. 3 
In all things therefore, where we have clear evidenc® 
from our ideas, and thofe principles of knowledge 
have above-mentioned, reafon is the proper judge; af 
revelation, though it may in confenting with it confirm 
its dictates, yet cannot in fuch cafes invalidate its de- 
crees: nor can we be obliged, where we have the clea? 
and evident fentence of reafon, to quit it for the com- _ 
trary opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith; 
which can have no authority againft the plain and cleat 
dictates of reafon. 
Things ae if pe bestia there, being 
abovereafon, things, wherein we have very imperfect 1 
tions, or none at all; and other. things, 9 
whofe paft, prefent, or future exiftence, by the natural 
ufe of our faculties, we can have no knowledge at all; 
thefe, as being beyond the difcovery of our natur 
faculties, and above reafon, are, when revealed, the pro- 
per. matter of faith. Thus, that part of the angels 
rebelled againft God, and thereby loft their firft happPY 
ftate; and that the dead fhall rife, and live again : theler 
and the like, being beyond the difcovery of reafon, a¥© 
purely matters of faith; with which reafon has direCUY 
‘nothing to do. feih 
a §. $a! 
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§. 8. But fince God in giving us the light’) 1. cone 
Of reafon has not thereby tied up his Own © trary to rea- 
hands from affording us, when he thinks fon, if re- 
fit, the light of revelation in any of thofe sealele ate 
¥, r 


Matters, wherein our natural faculties are 
able to give a probable determination; re- 
Velation, where God. has been pleafed to give it, muft 
Carry it againft the probable conjectures of reafon. Be- 
Caufe the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 

Ses not evidently know, but only yielding to the pro-: 

ability that appears in it, is bound to give up its affent, 
to fuch a teftimony; which, it is fatisfied, comes from 
One who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it 

ill belongs to reafon to judge of the truth of its being 
@ revelation, and of the fignification of the words wherein 
it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing fhall be thought 
tevelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
Teafon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its 
Own clear and diftiné&t ideas; there reafon muft be 

earkened to, as to. a matter within its province: fince 
&aman can never have fo certain-a knéwledge, that a 
Propofition which contradicts the clear principles and 
evidence of his own knowledge, was divinely revealed, 
©r that he underftands the words rightly wherein. it is 
Celivered; as he has, that the contrary 1s true: and fo 
is bound to confider and judge of itasa matter of reafon, 


fan not {wallow it, without examination, as a matter of 
alth, ; 


faith. 


§. 9. Firft, whatever propofition is, re= 
Vealed, of whofe truth our mind, by its na- 
tural faculties and’ notions, cannot judge; 
that is purely matter of ‘faith, and above 
Teafon, 

Secondly, all propofitions whereof the 
Mind, by the ufe of its natural faculties, 


Revelation 
in.matters — 
where reafon 
cannot 
judge, or but 
probably, 
ought to be 
hearkened to. 





£4 come to determine and judge from naturally ac- 
Wired ideas, are matter of reafon; with this difference 
as i, that in thofe concerning which it has but an un- 
; ttain evidence, and fo is perfuaded of their truth only 
ye probable grounds, which ftill admit a poffibility 

“OD the contrary to be true, without doing violence to 
i : fo the 
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the certain evidence of its own knowledge, and over- 
turning the principles of its own reafon; in fuch pro- 
bable propofitions, I fay, an evident revelation ought to 
determine our affent even again{t probability. For 
where the principles of reafon have not evidenced a pro- 
_pofition to be certainly true or falfe, there clear revela- 
tion, as another principle of truth, and ground of afflent, 
may determine; and fo it may be matter of faith, and 
be alfo above reafon. Becaufe reafon, in that particular 
matter, being able to reach no higher than probability, 
faith gave the determination where reafon came fhort; 
and revelation difcovered on which fide the truth lay- 
§. 10. Thus far the dominion of faith 


In matters : : 
. fon reaches, and that without any violence of 
where reafon ~~ era ee. 

can afford hindrance to reafon; which is not injure 


certain ~ or difturbed, but affifted and improved, by, 


eeu new difcoveries of truth coming from the 
that is to be : 8 é 
hearkened to, €ternal fountain of all knowledge. What- 
ever God hath revealed is certainly trues 
no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper obje 
of faith: but whether it be a divine revelation or nN 
reafon muft judge; which can never permit the mind t? 
reject a greater evidence to embrace what is lefs evident» 
nor allow it to entertain probability in oppofition 
knowledge and certainty. There can be no evidences 
that any traditional revelation is’ of divine original, 12 
the words we receive it, and in the fenfe we underftan 


it, fo clear and fo certain, as that of the principles 0} 


reafon: and therefore nothing that is contrary to, an 

inconfiftent with, the clear and felf-evident dictates of 
reafon, has a right to be urged or affented to as a matter 
of faith, wherein reafon hath nothing to do. Whatfo- 
ever is divine revelation ought to oyer-rule all our opl- 
nions, prejudices, and intereft, and hatha right to be 
received. with full affent. Such a fubmiffion as this, ° 
our reafon to faith, takes not away the land-marks © 

knowledge: this fhakes not the foundations of reafons 


but leaves us that ufe of our faculties, for which they 


Were given us. . 
Ifthe boun- _ §-¥I. If the provinces of faith and rea 


daries be not fon are not kept ‘diftingt by thefe bounda- 
ries» 
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ties, there will, in matters of religion, be . fet beewten 
40 room for reafon at all; and thofe extra- far poe: 
Vagant opinions and ceremonies.that are to thuftafin or 
© found in the feveral religions: of the extravagancy 
World; will not deferve to be blamed. For, ™ religion 
‘0 this crying up of faith, in oppofition. to caer bye 
o : radicted. 
feafon; we may, 1 think,, in’ good meafure - 
‘lcribe thofe abfurdities that fill-almoft all the religions 
Which poffefs and:divide mankind. For men having 
eh principled with an opinion, that they muft not 
“onfult reafon,in the things of religion, however appa- 
"ently contradictory.to common ‘fenfe, and the very 
Principles of all their knowledge; have let loofe their 
4Ncies and natural fuperftition; and have been by them 
“into fo ftrange opinions, and extravagant practices - 
1 religion, that a confiderate.man cannot but ftand 
‘Mazed at their follies, and judge them fo far from being 
*€ceptable to the great and wife, God, that he cannot 
YOid. thinking them, ridiculous, and offenfive to a 
ber good man. So that in effect religion, which 
°uld moft diftinguifh us from beafts, and ought moft 
Peculiarly to elevate us, as°rational creatures, above 
"tes, is that wherein men often appear moft irrational 
Md more fenfelefs than beafts themfelves. ‘ Credo, 
Ma impoffibile eft;’? I believe, becaufe it is impoffible, 
ight in a good man pafs for a fally of zeal; but would 
‘Ove a very ill rule for men to choofe their opinions or 


. 


“igion by. 





QuHaArrty ae 
Of Enthufia/m. / 


fay E that would ferioufly fet upon 
f the fearch of truth, ought in the 
Of j Place to prepare his mind with a love 


Daj % For he that loves it not, will not take much 
it, BS to 


Love of truth 
neceflary. 


get it, nor,be much concerned when he mifles 


ere is nobody in the commonwealth of eres 
} _ whe 
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who does not profefs himfelf a lover of truth; and there 
js not a rational creature that would not take it amifs f° 
be thought otherwife of. And yet for all this; one may 
truly fay, that there aré very few lovers of truth 10 
truth-fake, even amongft thofe who perfuade themfelves 
that they are fo. How a man may know whether he be 
fo in earneft, is worth inquiry: and I think there is one 
unerring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any pr0- 
pofition with greater affurance, than the proofs it 1% 
built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond ie | 
meafure of affent, it is plain, receives not truth in 1 
love of it; loves not truth for truth-fake, but for fom? 
other bye-end. For the evidence that any propofi- | 
tion is true (except fuch as are felf-evident) lying only 
in the proofs a man has of it, whatfoever degrees of 
affent he affords itbeyond the degrees of that evidenc | 
it is plain that all the furplufage of affurance is owing 
to fome other affection, and not to the love of truth: aw 
being as impoffible, that the love of truth fhould cary 
my affent above the evidence there is to me that it 
true, as that the love of truth fhould make me affent 10 
any propofition for the fake of that evidence, which 1 
has not, that it is true; which is in effect to love it a8 ae 
- truth, becaufe it is poflible or probable that it may 9° 
‘be true. In any truth that gets not poffeffion of OU 
minds by the irrefiftible light of felf-evidence, or by the 
force of demonftration, the arguments that gain it affen® 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability to uss; a7” 
we can receive it for no other, than fuch as they deliv 
it to our underftandings..Whatfoever credit or autho- 
rity we give to any propofition, more than it receiv 
from the principles and proofs it fupports itfelf upo™ 
is owing to our inclinations that way, and is fo far? 
derogation from the love of truth as fuch: which, as it 4” 
receive no evidence from our paflions or interefts, fo” 
fhould receive no tincture from them. i 
Ais §.2. The affuming an authority of dic+ 
nefstodice tating to others, and a forwardnefs to pr® 
om from  fcribe to their opinions, is a conftant co?” 
uf 3 comitant of this biafs and corruption of our 
judgments. For how almoft can it be otherwife, ae 
t 
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that he fhould be ready to, impofe on another’s belief, 
Who has already impofed on his own? Who can reafon- 


ably expect arguments and conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whofe underftanding is ‘not accuf- 


tomed to them in his dealing with himfelf? Who does 
“olence’ to ‘his own faculties, tyrannizes over his own 


Mind, “and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 


alone, ‘which is to command affent by only its own 


atthority, i.e. by and in proportion to that evidence 
Which it carries with it. oa 3 
§. 3. Upon, this occafion I fhall take the 


Force of ene 


‘Tiderty to confider a third ground of affent, ihagatm. 


Which with fome men has the fame autho- 


"ty, and is as confidently relied on as either faith or 


*eafon; IT mean enthufiafm: which, laying by reafon, 
Would fer up revelation without it. Whereby in effect 
‘takes away both reafon and revelation, and fubjtitutes 
‘the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man’s own 
Tain, and affumes'them for a foundation both of opi- 


'on and conduct. ae — 
- 4. Reafon is natutal revelation, where- 2 and 


Y the eternal father of light, and fountain’ jevelation. 3 


all knowledge, communicates to mankind 

at portion of truth which he has laid within’the reach 

Pe their natural faculties: revelation is natural’reafon 
wiatged. by anew fet of difcoveries Communicated by 
70d immediately, which reafon vouches the truth of, 

oh ¢ teftimony and proofs it gives, that they come 
m God. So that he that takes away reafon, to make 
'Y for revelation, puts out the light of both, and does 
Uch-what the fame, as if he would perfuade a man to 
-* Out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light 
“nN invifible ftar by a telefcope. 


- 5. Immediate revelation being a much — 


afier y, Rife of en- 


is ay for men to eftablifh their Opi- ihufatm... 
He 2 and regulate their conduct, than the , ’ 
; Ous and not always fuccefsful labour of ftrict reafon- 
ao It is no wonder that fome have been very apt to 
th. cod to revelation, and to perfuade themfelves that 


: y a P 245 = eir 
agi. “Te under. the peculiar guidance of heaven in their . 


‘Ons and opinions, efpecially in thofe of them which 
OL. IT, rT | they 
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they cannot account for by the ordinary methods of 
knowledge, and principles of reafon, Hence we. : 
that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy has mix® 
with devotion, or whofe conceit of themfelves has raifed 
them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with Gor 
and a nearer admittance to his) favour than is, afforde 
to others, have often flattered themfelves with a pes 
fuafion of an immediate intercourfe with the Deity, 4° 
frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. God 
I own, cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the 
-ger{tanding by a ray darted into the mifid immedi@ 
from the fountain of light; this they underftand he 
_promifed to do, and who then has fo good a title © 
expect it as thofe who are his peculiar people, cholt? 
by him, and depending on him? prs 
Rathufafm, 9: 6 Eheir minds being thus prepay 
whatever groundlefs opinion comes tO fey 
itfelf ftrongly upon their fancies, is an illumin 
trom the {pirit of God, and prefently of divine aut 
rity: and whatfoever odd action they find in them ie 
a {trong inclination to do, that impulfe is concluded § 
be a call or direction from heaven, and muft be obey&’ 
jt is a commiffion from above, and they cannot ¢™ 
executing. it. . ah 
§. 7. This] take to be properly enthufiafm, whit” 
- though founded neither on reafon nor divine revelation 
“put rifing frorn the conceits of a warmed or ovet-¥ 
ing brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, ™ af 
powerfully on the perfuafions and actions of mens ch 
‘either of thofe two, or both together: men being Fn 
_ forwardly obedient to the impulfes they receive om 
‘ themfelves; and the whole man.is fure to 4 
yigoroufly, where the whole man is carried by a? 
amotion. For firong conceit, like a new principles (¢ 
ri¢s ‘all eafily with it, when got above commoP se | 
and freed from all reftraint of reafon, and check of st 
flection, it is heightened into a divine authority, #9 
currence with our own.temper and inchination- " 
eniatiagr §. 8. Though the odd opinions ane cp 
gniftaken for travagant actions enthufiafm has rU? «oft 
fecing aud into, were enough to warn them aga ‘de 


. feeling. is Ww princi ite 
this wrong principle, fo apt to mile og 


Make 
“ 
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them both in their belief and conduét; yet the love of 
Mething extraordinary, the eafe and glory it is to be 
Mpired, and be above the common and natural ways 
ot knowledge, fo flatters many men’s lazinefs, igno- 
‘ance, and vanity; that when once they are got into this 
Way of immediate revelation, of illumination without 
earch, and of certainty without proof, and without 
“amination ; it is a hard matter to get them out of it. 
Reafon is loft upon them; they are above it: they fee 
light infufed into their underftandings, and cannot 
©miftaken; it is clear and vifible there, like the light 
tight funfhine; fhows itfelf, and needs no other 
‘of but its own evidence: they feel the hand of God 
ving them within, and the impulfes of the fpirit, and 
‘Mot be miftaken in what they:feel; Thus they fup- 
.t themfelves, and are fure reafon hath nothing to do 
th what they fee and feel in themfelves: what they 
We a fenfible expetience of admits no doubt, needs no 
bation, Would he not be ridiculous, who fhould 
“Quire to have it proved to him that the light fhines, 
that he fees it? It is its own proof, and can have 

it Sther. When the fpirit brings light into our minds, 
a ifpels darknefs. We fee ft, as we do that of the fun 
‘Noon, and need not the twilight of reafon to fhow it 
c;.. Lhis light from heaven is ftrong, clear; and pure; 
ties its own demonttration with it; arid we may as 
fy Urally take a glow-worm to affift us to difcover the 
taf to examine the celeftial ray by our dim candle, 

n. 


Ca 


nt 9: This is the way of talk:ng of thefe Enthufiafm 
a * they are fure, esate ae are fure: how to be 
ate their perfuafions ate right, becaufe they st 
i: 4 Tong in them. Fort, when what they fay is ftrip- 
‘tt % the metaphor of feeing and feeling, this is all it 
thay ats to: and yet thefe fimilies fo impofe on them, 
de, “ey ferve them’ for certainty in themfelves, and 
“nitration to other’. | 2 gd 
F if ‘8. But to examine a litle foberly this internal 
The and this feeling on which they build fo much. 
then Meh have, they fay, clear light, and they sees 
Y have awakened fenfe, and they feel; this cannot, 
2 tae 2 ae they 


“perceive the truth of a propofition, and yet not per 
that it is ah immediate revelation from God. 


“{pivits, which,! without’ being -divinely commision | 


sg hard to conceive how there can be a revelation t0" 1, 


ether. ‘What T fee I,know to be fo. by the evidere” iy 
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theyare fure, be difputed them: “For when a man fay 
hé fees or fecls,:nobody can denyvitxhim that he does 
for’ Butchere lemme afk: this: feeing, is it the perce?” 
tiohof-the truth of the propofition, or of this, that it 
a Févelation from God? This'fecling, is ita percepti” 
of- an’ inclination or fancy to do fomething, oF of che 
fpirit of God inoving that inclination? Thefe are rwo 
very different perceptions, and muft be carefully di 1p 


ouified, if wewould not impofe upon ourfelves. Hf 
cel 


J may 


perceive:the-truth of a propofition in Euclid, witho" 
ats being or my perceiving it to be-a revelation: 14)? | 
“may perceive Tcame'not by this knowledge:in a nate 
way, and fo may conclude it revealed, without perce! 
ing? that it-is a_revelation from Gods becaufe there 


gnay excite thole ideas in me, and-lay them infuchOv 
before my mindy that may perceive their connes? 
So" thatthe “knowledge of any propofition coming 
“my mind, I know not how; is not a perception thar 
4g from! God.” Much lefs:is aftrong perfuafions th wil 
4g tee, “a perception that it is from God, or fo much? 
rue? Bar however it be called light and feeings * {oP 
pofe itis at moft but belief and aflurance: and the Se 

ofition taken for a revelation, 4s not fuch as they 5, 
“eo be'true, but take to be true. For where a proP’, « | 
‘en-is: known to be'true, revelation is needlefs : and 







“eseof what he knows <iready. If therefore it be 4 > 
‘5 Lai! 


potitida which they are perfuaded, but do not knows ig! 
be truce, whatever they nay call it, itis not feeimgr as 
“Believing. Forthefe are two ways, whereby truth co ihe 


5 that one is HOP of 


Sinto “the tind, wholly diftinet, 4 


Vthe ching irfelf: whgt'l believe L take tobe fo upo? yf 
teftimony of anothér: but this teftimony I mutt «et 
“to bé given, or elfe what ground have 1 of believe 
Tmuft-fee that itis God that reveals this to me, OF © no! 
fee nothing. ‘The queftion then here is, how do } k a 
_¢hat God is the reyealer of this to me; that this imp jor 


ts ; 
@est 
. * 


! 
Y 
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fion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spint,. and.that 
‘therefore I ought to obey.it? If know not,this,, how 
reat foever the affurance is that I am. poffeffed -with, it 
8S groundlefs ; whatever light I pretend to, it is but en- 
‘thufiafm. For, whether. the propofition fuppofed to be 
Tevealed, be in itfelf evidently true;.or yifibly probable, 
‘Or by the natural ways of knowledge-uncertain, the pre- 
Pofition that mutt be-well grounded, and manifefted to 
Y%etrue, is this, that God is the revealer of it, and,that 
What I take to besa revelation is) certainly put into. my 

~ Mind by him, and is not.an illufion dropped in by fome 
Other fpirit, or raifed by my own fancy. . For if I mif- 
take not, thefe men receive.it for-true, becaufe they pre- 

~ Ame God revealed.it.. Does -it. not.then) ftand -them 
Upon, to examine. on what grounds, they prefume it to 
bea revelation from God? or.¢lfe all their confidence 
'S mere prefumption:,and this light, they are fo. dazzled 
With, is nothing but an-ignis fatuus that leads them con- 
‘antly round-in:this circle;-it is a revelation, becaufe 

y firmly believe it, and they believet, becaufe its 

* revelation. ae 4 mee berg pre ey 
a In all that is of divine seyelation, senthuiatin 
re is need of no other proof but that itis fails of evis 

“0 infpiration from God: for he.can-neither dence, that 
€ceive nor be deceived... But how fhall’it the propoli- 
-¢ known that any propofition in our minds | coeaegene 

3 “9 God. 

ao truth infufed by-God; a truth that-is  ..” ' 
un sted to us by him, which he. declares to. us, and 
,tefore we ought to believe?, Flere if is that enthu- 
laf fails of the evidence it pretends. to... For men thus 
Potleffed boaft of a light whereby. they fay they»are 
dightened, and brought into the knowledge of this or 
at truth. But if they know. it to. be a truth, they muft 
“Ow it to be fo, either by. its own felf-evidence, to 
‘ural reafon, or by the rational, proofs that make itgut 
ae fo, If they, fee-and know jt-to bea truth, ‘either 
3, thefe. two ways, they in vain fuppofe it to be a reve-~ 
| On... For they know it to be true.the fame way, that 
) the sh ig man naturally. may know. that it is fo without 
ki €lp of revelation. For thus all the truths, of what | 
Nd foever, that men uninfpiredare enlightened with, 
k-3 . came 


” 


< 
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came into their minds, and are eftablithed there. if 
they fay they know it to be true, becaufe it is a revela- 
tion from God, the reafon is good: but then it will 
demanded how they know it to be a revelation from 
God. If they fay, by the light it brings with it, whi 
fhines bright in their minds, and they cannot refit : 
~befeech them to confider whether this be any more than 
cwhat we have taken notice of already, viz. that it 18" 
revelation, becaufe they ftrongly believe it to be ga 
For all the light they fpcak of is but a ftrong, thoug!! 
ungrounded, perfuafion of their own minds, that it 184 
truth. For rational grounds from proofs that it is # 
truth, they muft acknowledge to have none ; for then ™ 
is not received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary 
grounds that other truths are received: and if they D& 
Heve it ta be*true, becaufe it is a revelation, and have 
‘no other reafon for its being a revelation, but pecaulé 4 
they aré fully perfuaded without any other reafon chat 
it is true; they believe it to be a revelation, only becau 
they ftrongly believe it to be a revelation ; which 1s 4 
very unfafe ground to proceed on, either in’our rencl 
or actions. And what readier way can there be t?. tt 
ourfelves into the moft extravagant errours and mifcar 
riages, than thus to fet up fancy for our fupremeé am 
fole guide, and to believe any propofition to be rel 
any action to be right, only becaufe we believe it C0 
fo? The ftrength of our perfuafions is no evidence at é 
‘of their own rectitude: crooked things may be a8™ 
and inflexible as ftraight : and men may be as pofitiv’ 
and peremptory in errour as in truth. How come elle 
the untractable zealots in different and oppofite parti 
‘For if the light, which every one thinks he has in Me 
mind, which in this cafe is nothing but the firengt 4 
his own perfuafion; be an evidence that it is from Go 2 
contrary opinions haye the fame title to infpiratio™ | 
and God will ‘be not only the father of lights, put © 
oppofite and contradictory lights, leading men contra ¢ 
ways; and contradictory pfopofitions will be divi? 
truths, if an ungrounded ftrength of affurance be - 
evidence, that any propofition is a divine reve re, 


+ 








$13. Light, true light, in the mind is, 
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ay 12. This cannot be otherwife, whilft . py emnefs of 
barnets of perfuafion is made the caufe of — perfuafionno 
lieving, and confidence of being in the _ proof that 
pot is made an argument of truth. St. fv A 
‘4ul himfelf believed he did well, and that Gog, 
© had a call to it when he perfecuted the | 
hriftians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 
Ut yet it was he, and not they, who were miftaken. 
“00d men are men ftill, liable to miftakes; and are 
Smetimes warmly engaged in errours, which they take 
‘ a truths, fhining in their minds with the clear- 
ig ce j : 
Tecan b : | $4 ¢ Light in the 
th e nothing elfe but the evidence o mind, what. 
a, truth of any propofition; and if it be 
oe a felf-evident propofition, all the light it has, or. 
‘Avhave, is from the clearnefs and validity of thofe 
Proofs, upon which it is received. To talk of any other 
'$ht in the underftanding is to put ourfelves in the dark, 
* In the power of the Prince of darknefs, and by our 
an confent to give ourfelves up to delufion to believe 
le. For if ftrength of perfuafion be the light, which 
ae guide us; ‘I afk how fhall any one diftinguith be- 
ee the delufions of Satan, and the infpirations of the 
ae Ghoft? He can transform himfelf into an angel 
~ ght. And they who are led by this fon of the morn- 
qe? ate as fully fatisfied of the illumination, i.e, are as 
foi Ngly perfuaded, that they are enlightened by the 
te} it of God, as any one who is fo: they acquiefce and. 
mace in it, are acted by it: and nobody can be ta 
ma DOF miore in the right (if their own ftrong bebe 
Y be judge) than they. 


hiner He therefore that will not give Revelation 
¢ 


lufion up to all the extravagancies of de- mutt be 


Nand errour, muft bring this guide of judged of 
‘maybe within to the trial. God, when he °Y #0 
€s the prophet, does not unmake the man. He 


V é had : 
to -€8 all his faculties in the natural ftate, to enable him 


: ont 8¢ of his infpirations, whether they be of divine 


fuyattl or no. When he illuminates the mind with’ 
“STNatural light, he does not extingwifh that which is 
T 4 ; = natural. 


eames aaa 


a 


i 
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natural. If he ‘would have us affent to the truth of im 
propelition, he either evidences that truth by the ufua 
methods.of natural reafon, or elfe makes it known 1 
be a truth which he would have us affent to, by his 20° 
thority; and convinces us that it is from him, by fome 
‘marks which reafon cannot. be miitaken in. Reafon 
muft be our laft judge and gyide in every thing... 
not mean that.we muft confult reafon, and exam 
whether.a propofition revealed from God can be mace 
out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that the? 
we may reject it: but confult it we muft, and by 1 Fa 
amine, whether it be a revelation from God.or no. /* 
if ‘reafon finds it to be revealed from God, reafon cher 
declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and make 
“it one of. her dictates. Every conceit that thoroug? } 
warms, our fancics muft pats for an infpiration, if t iy 
be nothing but the -ftrength of our perfuafions, where" 4 
to judge of cur perfuafions: if reafon muft not exam i 
Bak truth by-fomething extrinfecal to the perfuali?r 
fhemfelves, infpiretions and delufions, truth and 
hood, will have the fame meafure, and will not be oe 
Hic Reioutde ee te ne ate ll 
re ao ~ sone 5. lf this internal light, or any Pike 
Pepe tate oie aA ec eto Ste HOEY. TTC, oe are 
yelation, . + for inf pired, be conformable to the pi 
ws eh, Aik “ples of reafon, or to the word of God, #P 
is-attefted feyelation, ‘reafon warrants it, and We Meee 
fafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in Our se 
ls ief and actions + if it receive no teftimony nor evi Ole: | 
| Tom, either of thefe rules, We canhot take it for 4 rihet 
ation, or fo much as for true, till we have fome Part 
mark, that if is a revelation, befides our believing f j 
it ts fo." Thus we fee, the. holy men of ofd, who 7 
revelations from God, had fomething elfe befides + fy 
internallight of affurance in their own minds, tote 
fo them that it was from God, (They were not J ve 
their own perfuafions alone, that thofe perfuafions Mart 
from. Gad ; but bad outward figns to convince them re 
the authoy of thofe: revelations. Amd when they i( 
fo. convince others, they had’a, power given them ive by 
tify the truth of their commiffion from heaven, mill 
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Vifible figris to affert the divine authority of a meflage 
they were fent with: “Mofes faw the bafly burn without 
eins confumed, and heard a ‘voice Gut ofvit.. * This 
Was fomething befides finding an impulfe upon his mind 
to go to Pharaoh, that he might’ bring -his brethren out 
of Egypt: and yet he thought not this enough to autho- 
Nze him to go with that meflage, till God; by another 
Miracle of his rod turned into a ferpent, had affured him 
of a power to teftify his mitfion, by the fame miracle 
Tepeated before them, whom he was fent to. Gideon 
Was fent by an angel to deliver Hrael from the Midian- 
ites, and yet he defired.a fign to convince him that this 
Commiffion was from God. Thefe, and feveral the like 
Inftances to be found among the prophets of old, are 
fnough to fhow that they thought not an inward feeing 
Or perfuafion of their own minds, without any other 
Proof, a fufficient evidence that it was from God; though 
the {cripture does not every where mention their de- 
Manding or having fuch proofs. “S ; 
-.§..16. In what [ have faid 1am far from denying, 
_ that God can, or doth fometimes enlighten men’s minds 
M the apprehending of certain truths, or excite them to 
» 800d adtions by the immediate influence and affiftance 
Of the holy fpirit, without any extraordinary figns ac- 
fompanying it. But in fuch cafes too we have reafon 
and fcripture, unerring rules to know whether, it be 
tom God or no. Where the truth embraced is confo- 
Nant to the revelation in the written word of God, or 
the aion conformable to the dictates of right reafon 
Or holy writ, we may be affured that we run ho rifk in 
€ntertaining it as fuch ; becaufe though perhaps it be 
AOt an immediate revelation from God, extraordinarily 
*Perating on our minds, yet we are furé ‘it is warranted 
>y that revelation which he has given us of truth. But 
484s not the ftrength of our private perfuafion within 
Urfelves, that can warrant it to bea light or motion 
trom heaven; nothing can do that but the written word 
of God without us, or that ftandard of reafon which is 
yoMmon to us with all men. ‘Where reafon or feripture 
18 exprefs for any opinion Or action, we may recelve It 
AS Of divine authority; but it is not the ftrength of our 
3 own 
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own perfuafions which can by itfelf give it that flamp: 
Fhe bent of our own minds may favour it as much as We 


pleafe; that may fhow it to be a fondling of our OWMy 


but will by no means prove it to be an offspring ° 
heaven, and of divine original. : 


a - - ew | 
CO A ae, a, 


Of wrong Affent, or Errour. 


iene er Sol K_ NOWLEDGE being to be had» 


only of vifible and certain tr uth, 
errour is not a fault of our knowledge, but, 
miftake of our judgment, giving affent to that which 16 
not true. 


errour. 


But if affent be grounded on likelihood, if the propel 


object and motive of our affent be probability, and that 
probability confifts in what is laid down in the fore- 
going chapters, it will be demanded how men come to 
give their affents contrary to probability. For there 18 
nothing more common than contrariety of opinions? 
nothing more. obvious than that one man wholly difbe- 
Jieves, what. another only doubts of, and a third fted- 
faftly believes, and firmly adheres to. The reafons 
whereof, though they may be very various, yet, I {up- 
-pofe, may all be reduced:to thefe four: “H 

1. Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to ufe them. 

3. Want of will to ufe them. ; 

4. Wrong meafures of probability. ' 
-§. 2. Firft, by want of proofs, I do not 
mean only the want of thofe proofs which 
are no where extant, and fo are no where. 
to be had; but the want even of thofe proofs which are 


“ry, Want of 
proofs. 


in being, or might be procured. _ And thus men walk 


yproofs who have not the convenience or opportunity , 


io make experiments and obfervations themfelves ten 


ing to the proof of any propofition; nor likewife © e 


convenience,to inquire into and collect the teftimom’ 


9 : 
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of others: and in this ftate are the greateft part of man- 
Kind, who are given up to labour, and enflaved to the 
‘Ueceflity of their mean condition, whofe lives are worn 
Sut only in the provifions for living. Thefe men’s op- 
Portunities of. knowledge and inquiry are commonly as 
Narrow ag their fortunes; and their underftandings are 
Ut little inftructed, when all their whole time and 
Pains is laid out to ftill the croaking of their own bel- 
lies, or the cries of their children. It is not to be ex- 
Pected that a man, who drudges on all his life in a labo- 
Nous trade, fhould be more knowing in the variety of 
: ings done in the world, than a pack-horfe, who is 
tiven conftantly forwards and backwards in a narrow 
‘ne, and dirty road, only to market, fhould be fkilled 
the geography of the country. Nor is it at all more 
Poffible, that he who wants leifure, books, and lan- 
Stages, and the opportunity of converfing with variety 
*I men, fhould be in a condition to collect thofe tefti- 
Monies and obfervations which are in being, and are 
Neceflary to make out many, nay moft of the propofitions 
at, in the focieties of men, are judged of the greateft 
Moment ; or to find out grounds of affurance fo great as 
the belief of the points he would build on them is 
"ought neceflary. So that a great part of mankind are, 
Y the natural and unalterable ftate of things in this 
World, and the conftitution of human affairs, unavoid- 
_ ®Sly given over to invincible ignorance of thofe proofs 
4) Which others build, and which are neceffary to efta- 
Wi thofe opinions: the greateft part of men having 
tee to do to get the means of living, are not in a con- 
“tion to Jook after thofe of learned and laborious in- 
Wiries, | 
ain 3. What fhall we fay then? Are the Obj. What 
9 Sateft part of mankind, by the neceffity hall become 
+ their condition, fubjected to unavoidable of pore wha 
orance in thofe ‘things which are of eat 
iti teft importance to them? (for of thefe fats 
No covious.to inquire.) Have the bulk of mankind 
du Sther guide but accident, and blind chance, to con- 
opi them to their happinefs or mifery? Are the current 
Pinions, and licenfed guides of every country, fufficient — 
i aS a - evidence 
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evidence and fecurity to every man to venture his great 
- concernments on; nay, his everlafting happinels oF 
rnifery?. Or can thofe be the certain and anfallible ora. 
cles and ftandards of truth} which-teach- one thing 
Chriftendom, and: another in Turky? Or hall a: poo 
countryman be eternally happy for having the chance 
to be born in Italy;, or a .day-labourer, be unavoidably 
loft, becaufe he-had the ill luck to be born in Englan® 
How ready fome men-may be to fay fome of thefe ching” 
I will not here examine: but this I am fure, that D™ 
muit allow. one or other of thefe'to be true, (let the 
choofe which they pleafe):or elle grant, that God has 
furnifhed men with faculties fufficient to direct then 1P 
the way they fhould take, if they will but ferioufly 
ploy them that way, when their ordinary vocations allo¥ 
them the leifure. No man is fo wholly taken up nee 
the attendance onthe means of living, as to have? 
{pare time at all to think of his foul, and inform 
felfin matters of religion, . Were. men as intent up? 
this, as they are on things of lower concernment, siti 
are none fo enflaved to the neceffities of life, who ie 
not find many vacancies that might be ‘hufbanded * 
this advantage of their knowledge. ae, 
Jos» §. 4. Befides thofe, whofe improveme?™ 
: Pepple hin. - and informations are ftrairened by there 
inguiry. rownefs of their fortunes, there arc othe / 
: whofe largenefs of fortune would plentifu a 
enough fupply books and other réquitites for clearing ad 
doubts, and difcovering of truth: but they are coop! 4 
in clofe, by the laws of>their countries, and the ft 3 
guards of thofe whofe intereft) it.is,t0 keep them mane 
rant, left, knowing more, they fhould believe the. ty 
in them. Thefe dre’as far, nay. farther fromthe ae 
and. opportunities ofa fairsinquiry, than thefe led 
wretched labourers we before fpoke of. And; howe! j 
‘they may feem high and great, are confined to narre” : 
nefs of thought, and enflaved: in;that which fhovle;. 
the freeft part of man, theirjunderfandings. TRY 
generally the cafe of all thofe, who: live: int, places a: 
care is taken to propagate truth without Knowles 


where men are forced, at.a- venture, tobe of the ag ioe 


pim- 
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of the country; and muft therefore {wallow down. opi- 
hions, as filly-people do empirics pills, without know- 
Ing what they are made of, or how.they will work,-and’ 
having nothing to do: but believe that they. will.do the 
Cure: but in this are much more.miferable than. they, 
n that. they are not at liberty to refuse {wallowing what 
Perhaps they had rather let alone; or to choofe the phy- 
‘cian, to whofe conduct they, would truft themfelves. 
»§. 5. Secondly, thofe who want {kill to wisest 
ufe thofe evidences they have of probabili- hill hi 
ties; who cannot. carry a train of confe-. them. 
quences in their heads; nor weigh exactly: cove 
Ne preponderancy of-contrary, proofs and teftimonies, 
Making every circumftance irs due. allowance; may be 
fafily mifled. to.affent to pofitions that are not pro- 
able. There are fome men.of one, fome but of two 
‘ilogifms, and no. more;.and others that can but. ad- 
Vance one ftep: farther. Thefe.cannot always difcern 
that fide on which the ftrongeft proofs lie; cannot con- 
fantly follow that. which in. itfelf is the more probable 
Opinion. .. Now, that there is fuch.a difference between 
Men, in refpect of their understandings, 1 think.nobody, 
Who has had any converfation with his neighbours, will 
Qveftion: though-he never was at Weitminfter-hall, or 
the Exchange;.on the one-hand 5 or at Alms-houfes, or 
Sedlam, on the other. Which great difference in men’s 
~ Mtellectuals, whether itrifes.from any defect in the 
-9tgans of the bedy, particularly adapted to thinking; er 
MM the-dulnefs. os untractablenefs of thofe faculties for 
Want of-ufe;.ar,yas fome think,. in the natural. diffe- 
-Tences, of .men’s. fouls themfelves 5. oF fome, or all 
Of thefe together,: it.matters not here to examine: only 
Mis; is evident, -that there is a difference of degrees in 
“Men’s underftandings, apprehenfions, and reafonings, to 
40 great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury 
Se Mankind, affirm, that there is a greater diftance be- 
i Ween fome men.and others, in this refpect, than be- 
aivans fome men and fome beafts. But how this comes 
“Sout; is a, {peculation, though of great confequence, 
Fe nor neceflary to our prefent purpofe. 


‘ §.. 6. 
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3. Want of §. 6. Thirdly, there are another fort of 
willto@ people that want proofs, not becaufe they 
them. are out of their reach, but becaufe they W! 


not ufe them: who, though they have riches and leifure 
enough, and want neither parts nor other helps, are yet 
never the better for them. Their hot purfuit of ple4- 
fure, or conftant drudgery in bufinefs, engages fome 
men’s thoughts elfewhere: lazinefs and ofcitancy @ 
general, or a particular averfion for books, ftudy 2% 
meditation, keep others from any ferious thoughts at all: 
and fome out of fear, that an impartial inquiry wou 
not favour thofe opinions which beft fuit their prej¥- 
dices, lives, and defigns, content themfelves, without! 
examination, to take upon truft what they find conve 
nient and in fafhion. Thus moft men, even of thol® — 
that might do otherwife, pafs their lives without an 4© _ 
quainitance with, much lefs a fational affent to, prob? 
bilities they are concerned to know, though they lie ! 
much within their view, that to be convinced of the™ 
they need but turn their eyes that way. We know fome 
men will not read a letter which is fuppofed to bring i! 
news; and many men forbear to caft up their account | 
or fo much as think upon their eftates, who have reafo" 
to fear their affairs are in no very good pofture. 

“men, whofe plentiful fortunes allow them leifure to iM 
prove their underftandings, can fatisfy themfelves wi" 
a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they hav 
a low opinion of their fouls, who lay out all their 1% 
comes in provifions for the body, and employ non¢ ° 
it to procure the means and helps of knowledge; W 4 
take great care to appear always in a neat and {plend! 
.outfide, and would think themfelves miferable in coarle 
cloaths, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly fuffet, 

“their minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald livery ° 

‘coarfe patches, and borrowed ‘fhreds, fuch as it 14 
pleafed chance, or their country-taylor (I mean tf 
common opinion of thofe they have converfed with) © 
clothe them in. I will not here mention how unre 
fonable this is for men that ever think of a future ftat© 
and their concernment in it, which no rational man ¢ 
avoid to do fometimes: nor fhall I take notice “ee 
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fhame and confufion it is, to the greateft contemners of 
Knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are con- 
Cerned to know. But this at leaft is worth the confide- 
Tation of thofe who call themfelves gentlemen, that 
Nowever they may think credit, refpect, power and au- 
thority, the concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet 
they will find all thefe ftill carried away from them, by 
Ten of lower condition, who furpafs them in know- 
ledge, They who are blind will always be led by thofe 
that fee, or elfe fall into the ditch: and he is certainly 
the moft fubjected, the moft enflaved, who is fo in his 
Underftanding. _ In the foregoing inftances, fome of the 
—Caufes have been fhown of wrong affent, and how it 
“Omes to pafs, that probable doctrines are not always 
teceived with an aflent proportionable to the reafons 
Which are to be had for their probability: but hitherto 
We have confidered only fuch probabilities, whofe proofs 
O'exift, but do not appear to him who embraces the 
“trour, | 
he 7. Fourthly, there remains yet the laft 4. Wrong 
tt, who, even where the real probabilities —meafures of 
“Ppear, and are plainly laid before them, do re 3 
‘Not admit of the conviction, nor yield unto “°° 
anifeft reafons, but do cither éwiysy, fufpend their 
, €nt, or give it to the lefs probable opinion: And to 
1s danger are thofe expofed, who have taken up wrong 
Meafures of probability ; which are, 
1. Propofitions that are not in themfelves certain 
oH evident, bur-doubtful and falfe, taken up for prin- 
1 Pie oe 
2. Received hypothefes.. 
redominant paflions or inclinations. 
4+ Authority. 7 
ate 8. Firft, the firft and firmeft ground of  ;, poubefal 


fobability is the conformity any thing has _ propofitions 
) ee Sur own knowledge; efpecially that part ews 
~, Cur knowledge which we have embraced, PUROR™ 
Continue to look on as principles. Thefe have fo 
at an influence upon our opinions, that it is ufually 
th them we judge of truth, and meafure probability to. 
4 degree, that what is inconfiftent with our princi- 


ples, 
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ples, is fo far from _pafling for probable with us, that 
‘twill not be allowed poffible. ‘The reyerence borne 
_thefe principles is fo great, and their authority {o .para- 
mount to.all other, that the teftimony not only of othet 
men, but. the evidence of our. own. fenfes. are often 
rejected, when they offer to vouch any thing contrary iv 
thefe eftablifhed rules. “How much-the doctrine of in- 
nate principles, and that principles are not to be prove 
or queftioned, has contributed to this, I will not het 
examine... This I readily grant, that. one truth canne 
contradict another : but withal I take leave alfo to {ays 
that everyone ought very carefully to beware what Df 
admits for.a-principle, to examine it ftrictly, and fee 
whether he certainly knows it to be true of itfelf by 
own evidence, or whether he does only with affuranc? 
believe it to be.fo upon the authority of others. For, 
chath,a f{trongbiafs put into his underftanding, W ich 
will unavoidably mifguide his affent, who hath imbibed 
wrong principles, and has blindly given himfelf uP { 
the authority of any opinion in itlelf not evidently 1% 
.§. 9. ‘There is nothing more ordinary, than childre? ° 
receiving into their minds propofitions (efpecially abou! 
matters of religion). from their parents, nurfes, of Y ole 
-about them: which being infinuated into their unway? 
‘as well as unbiafled underftandings, and faftened by eh 
_ grees, are at laft (equally whether true or falfe) rivell 
there by long cuftom.and ;education, beyond all por 
bility of being pulled out again. For men, when they 
_are grown up, reflecting upon their,opinions, and fine” 
ing thofe of this fort to be as ancient in their minds 4 
their very memories, not having obferved their © } 
infinuation, nor by what means they got them, they a 
apf to reverence t.rcm as facred things, and not t0 ufle 
them. to be, prophaned, teuched; or queftioned: they 
‘Jook.on.themas the Urim and, Thummim fet up in the! 
minds immediately. by God-himfelf, to be the great ‘ 5 
unerring deciders of truth and falfzood, and the jugar 
to which they are to appeal in.all manner of cotter: 
. fies. ’ be 
§. 10. This opinion of his principles (let them es 


what they will) being once eftablifhed, in any ind 
m 
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Mind, it is eafy to be imagined what reception any pro- 
Pofition fhall find, how clearly foever proved, that fhall 
‘Validate their authority, or at all thwart with thefe 
Nterna] oracles; whereas the groffeft abfurdities and 
probabilities, being but agreeable to fuch principles, 
8° down glibly, and are eafily digefted. The great ob- 
lacy that is to be found in men firmly believing quite 
-*trary opinions, though many times equally abfurd, 
the various religions of mankind, are as evident a 
Proof, as they are an unavoidable confequence, of this 
a 


th that men will difbelieve their own eyes, renounce 
€ 
“ce the lye, rather than admit of any thing difagreeing 
th thefe facred tenets. Take an intelligent Romanift, 
Q at, from the firft dawning of any notions in his under 
ding, hath had this principle conftantly inculcated, 
: Communion) believes,,or that the pope is infallible ; 
ed this he never fo much as heard queftioned, till at 
"Y or fifty years old he met with one of other princi- 
Des how is he prepared eafily to fwallow, not only: 
peut all probability, but even the clear evidence of 
4enfes, the doctrine of tranfubftantiation ? This prin- 
lie € has fuch an influence on his mind, that he will be- 
asa that to be flefh which he fees to be bread. And 
it way will you take to convince a man of any im- 
Probable opinion he holds, who, with fome philofo- 
th.» hath laid down this as a foundation of reafoning, 
cal] © mutt believe his reafon (for fo men improperly 
fen. puments drawn from their principles) againft his 
tea es? _ Let an enthufiaft be principled, that he or his 
ent 's infpired, and acted by an immediate communi- 
cide Of the divine fpirit, and you.in vain bring the 
the “Nce of clear reafons againft his do¢trine. Whoever 
thin 9re have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in 
by 88 inconfiftent with thefe principles, to be moved 
the, . Moft apparent and convincing probabilities, till 
be Y are fo candid and ingenuous to themfelves, as to 


e . as 
Whic tluaded to examine even thofe very panaaples; 


Vou Tr never fuffer bEEnLeivES to do. 


§ Y of reafoning from received traditional principles. 
0 


* €vidence of their fenfes, and give their own experi- 


ne that he muft believe as the church (i.e. thofe of , 
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§. 11. Secondly, next to thefe are me? 
whofe underftandings are caft into a mou") 
and fafhioned juft to the fize of a receiv 
hypothefes. The difference between thefe and the fof 
mer is, that they will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with difenters in that; but differ only in afligning { 
reafons and explaining the manner of operation. helt 
are not at that open defiance with their fenfes, with the 
former: they can endure to hearken to their informa 
tion a little more patiently ; but will by no means adm” 
of their reports in the explanation of things; OF” 
prevailed on by probabilities, which would conyit’ 
them that things are not brought about juft after t 
fame manner that they have decreed within themfe bs 
that they are. Would it not be an infufferable thing 
for a learned profeffor, and that which his fcarlet would 
blufh’at, to have his authority of forty years ftanding? 
wrought out of hard rock Greek and Latin, with 2° 
{mall expence of time and candle, and confirme by 
general tradition and a reverend beard, in an inftany 
overturned by an upftart novelift? Can any one expe 
that he fhould be made to confefs, that what he raver 
his {cholars thirty years ago, was all errour and mr 
take; and that he fold them hard words and ignorance 
at a very dear rate? What probabilities, I fay, are une 
cient to prevail in fuch a cafe? And who ever by 
moft cogent arguments will be prevailed with to ditto? 
himfelf at once of all his old opinions, and pretenc® 
knowledge and learning, which with hard ftudy he bay 
all his time been labouring for; and turn himfelf o 
flark naked, in queft afrefh of new notions? : 
arguments that can be ufed, will be as little able to pee 
vail, as the wind did with the traveller to part with hi 
cloke, which he held only the fafter. To this of wr0N | 
‘hypothefis may be reduced the errours that mayne 
occafioned by a true hypothefis, or right principless, oe 
not rightly underitood. ‘There is nothing more famil? 
than this. he inftances of men contending for dif 
rent opinions, which they all derive from the infallib 7 
truth of the f{cripture, are an undeniable proof of it at 


that call themfelves Chriftians allow the texb jays 


2. Received 
hypothefes. 
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fy, weravorire, to Carry in it the obligation to a very 
“ighty duty. But yet how very erroneous will one of 
Cir practices be, who, underftanding nothing but the 


‘Tench, take this rule with one tranflation to be “ re- | 


Pentez vous,’’ repent ; or with the other, «© faitiez peni- 
‘Nee, do penance! = 
S$. 12, Thirdly, probabilities, which crofs inataed 
her appetites and prevailing paffions, run fant paftions, 
<tame fate. Let ever fo much probapility 


Bor 


“ng on one fide of a covetous man’s reafoning, and — 


die on the other; it is eafy to forefee which will 
fe Weigh. Earthly minds, like mud-walls, refift the 
Bact batteries: and though perhaps fometimes the 
Yet th of a clear argument may make fome impreffion, 
+ vley neverthelefs ftand firm, and keep out the enemy 
th, that would captivate or difturb them. Tell a 
of», Paftionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring a fcore 
~ Witneffes of the falfhood of his miftrefs, it is ten to 
teqpt three kind words of hers thall invalidate all their 
fire oes: «Quod volumus, facile credimus ;”” What 
4.’ Our wifhes, is forwardly believed; is, I fuppofe, 
th €very one hath more than once experimented : and 
fore gh men cannot always openly gainfay or refift the 
+.-0f manifeft probabilities that make againft them, 
the eld they not to the argument. Not but that it is 
the mature of the underftanding conftantly to clofe with 
fg, r¢ probable fide; but yet a man hath a power to 
» Pend and reftrain its inquiries, and not permit a full 
Que qatisfactory examination, as far as the matter in 
that het is capable, and will bear it to be made. Until 
of .0¢ done, there will be always thefe two ways left 
go ading the moft apparent probabilities. 
(ag bean that the ‘arguments being The means 
Wor i ‘the moft part they are) brought in of evading 
and ppuere may bea fallacy latent in them : naeiing 
ly train BCABEDESS being, perhaps, many Sete. 
Ten, 22, they may be fome of them incohe- acy, 
Cleay here are very few difcourfes fo fhort, | 
Qatigg ANG confiftent to which moft men may not, with 
fron, ction enough to themfelves, raife this doubt; and 
Whofe conviction they may not, without reproach 
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of difingenusy or unreafonablenefs, fet themfelves iret 
with the old reply, ‘ non perfuadebis, etiamfi peril 
feris ;°? Though I cannot anfwer, I will not yield. | is 
2, Suppofed §. 14. Secondly, manifeft probabilit d 
arguments may be evaded, and the affent with ot 
for the con- upon this fuggeftion, that 1 know not ye 
ae all that may be faid on the contrary fides 
And therefore though I be beaten, it is not neceflaty 
I fhould yield, not knowing what forces there are 
referve behind. This is a refuge againft conviciio? 
open and fo wide, that it is hard to determine, WHS 
ynan is quite out of the verge of it. es 
§. 15. But yet there is fome end of 
What propa- 5 yer L ‘t0 
bilitiesdetere and a man having carefully inquired } e 
mine theaf- al] the grounds of probability and unlike if 
Gul nefs, done his utmoft to inform himéelf 
all particulars fairly, and caft up the fum total on 
fides; may in moft cafes come to acknowledge, Yk, 
the whole matter, on which fide the probability rege 
wherein fome proofs in matter of reafon, being {upp 
tions upon univerfal experience, are fo cogent an cle at 
and fome teftimonies in matter of fact fo univerfal ; 
he cannot refufe his affent. So that, I think, WE aah 
conclude, that in propofitions, where though the Pt 
in view are of moft moment, yet there are 10 dss 
rounds to fufpect that there is either fallacy in se 
or certain proofs as confiderable to be produce OF ae? 
contrary fide; there affent, fufpence, or diffent, are ° 45 
voluntary actions: but where the proofs are fuer aot 
make it highly probable, and there is not ful 3; 
ground to fufpect, that there is either fallacy of ven 
(which fober and ferious confideration may difcor r 
nor equally valid, proofs, yet undifcovered, latent 0 “i 
other fide (which alfo the nature of the thing may 4 
fome cafes, make plain to a confiderate man) ¢ 
“think, a man, who has weighed them, can fcarcé 
\hhis affent to the fide, on which the greater pr? 72 youd 
appears. Whether it be probable, that a promilt of 
jumble of printing letters {hould often fall into 4 me ai’ 
and order, which fhould ftamp on paper a coheren” is, 
courte; or that a blind fortuitous concourfe of 4 0° 
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Not guided by an underftanding agent, fhould frequently 
Conftitute the bodies of any fpecies of animals: in thefe 
4nd the like cafes, I think, nobody that confiders them 
“an be one jot at a ftand which fide to take, nor at al] 
Waver in his affent. Laftly, when there can be no fup- 
Pofition (the thing in its own nature indifferent, and 
Vholly depending upon the teftimony of witneffes) that 
pte is as fair teftimony againft, as for the matter of 
at attefted ; which by inquiry is to be learned, v.g. 
Whether there was one thoufand feven hundred years 

© fuch a man at Rome as Julius Caxfar: in all fuch 
Cafes, I fay, I think it is not in any rational man’s power 
j refufe his affent; but that ic neceffarily follows, and 

ofes with fuch probabilities. In other lefs clear cafes, 

think, it is in man’s power to fufpend his affent ; and 
Per aps content himfelf with the proofs he has, if they 


 “Wour the opinion that fuits with his inclination or in- 


: 
| 





‘ net and fo {top from farther fearch. But that a man 
ould afford his affent to that fide, on which the lefs 


Hovbility appears to him, feems to me utterly imprac- 
thi le, and as impoffible, as it 1s to believe the fame 
Ng probable and improbable at the fame time, 
ae 16. As knowledge is no more arbitrary yy ‘eh 
4 perception ; fo, I think, affent is nO jp our power 
the « in our power than knowledge. When “to fufpend it, 
ur rcement of any two ideas appears to. 3 
reginds, whether immediately, or by the affiftance of 
iow! I can no more refufe to perceive, no more avoid 
lt Wing it, than I can avoid feeing thofe objects which 
Upon my eyes to, and look on in day-light: and what 
dene full examination I find the moft probable, I cannot 
Kiger affent to. But though we cannot hinder our 
Our edge, where the agreement 1s once perceived, nor 
thoy ee where the probability manifeftly appears 
th h; ue confideration of all the meafures of it; yet we 
ing, under both knowledge and affent, by ftopping ot 
0 pa and not employing our faculties in the fearch 
ing aa If it were not fo, ignorance, errour, oF 
fom tty could not in any cafe be a fault, Thus in 
Wa nw 
Ma Man, verfed in modern or ancient hiftory, doubs 
U 3 whe 


Cafes we can prevent or fufpend our affent: but. 
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whether there is fuch a place as Rome, or whether there 
was fuch a man as Julius Cefar? Indeed there are mis 
lions of truths, that a man is not, or may not think ese 
felf concerned to know; as whether our king Richare 
the Third was crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematician, ora magician. In thefe and fuch- 


like cafes, where the affent one way or other is OF no 
importance to the intereft of any one ; no action, no con 
cernment of his, following or depending thereon; ere 
it is not ftrange, that the mind fhould give itfelf up 
the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firft come 
Thefe and the like opinions are of fo little weight an 
moment, that, like motes in the fun, their tendenci” 
are very rarely taken notice of. ‘They are there, as, ™ 
were, by chance, and the mind lets them float at liber®y" 
But where the mind judges that the propofition 
concernment in it; where the affent or not affenting # 
thought to draw confequerices of moment after it, ve 
ood and evil to depend on choofing or refufing 
- sight fide; and the mind fets itfelf ferioufly to ingul! 
and examine the probability ; there, I think, it is nO 
“ our choice to take which fide we pleafe, if manifeft odes 
appear on either. ‘The greater probability, b think, ? 
that cafe will determine the aflent: and a man can te 
more avoid affenting, or taking it to be true, whet 4 
perceives the greater probability, than he can avo! t 
knowing it to be true, where he perceives the agrecine? | 
or difagreement of any two ideas. ge 
_ If this be fo, the foundation of. errour will lie ™ 
wrong meafures of probability; as the foundatioh — 
vice in wrong meatures of good. | 
~ §..17, Fourthly, the fourth and laft wr0ne 
| meafure of probability I hall take note 
of, and which. keeps in ignorance or errour more pee ed 
than, all the other together, is that which I mention’ 
in, the, foregoing chapter ; I mean, the giving UP”. 
afient to the common received opinions, cither OF iy 
friends or party, neighbourhood or country. How MF 
men have no other ground for their tenets, than the fup e 
pofed honefty, orlearning, or number, of thofe Of 
iame profeffion? As if honeft or bookifh men could - 


ae 


4. Authority, 
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tr, or truth were to be eftablifhed by the vote of the mul- 
‘tude: yet this with moft men ferves the turn. The tenet 
4s had the atteftation of reverend antiquity, it comes 
{0 me with the paffport of former ages, and therefore Jam 
“cure in the reception I give it: other men have been, 
and are of the fame opinion (for that is all is faid) and 

crefore it is reafonable for me to embrace it. A man 
May more juftifiably throw up crofs and pile for his opi- 


‘ons, than take them up by fuch meafures. All men 


te liable to errour, and mo{t men are in many points, 
Y paffion or intereft, under temptation to it. If we 
“ould but fee the fecret motives that influenced the men 
Name and learning in the world, and the leaders of 
atties, we fhould not always find that it was the em- 
facing of truth for its own fake, that made them 
“poufe the doctrines they owned and maintained. This 
*tleaft is certain, there is not an opinion fo abfurd, 
ig (Cl. a man may not/receive upon this ground. There 
fete etrour to be named, which has not had its pro- 
. rs: and a man {hall never want crooked paths to 
lk in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wher- 
Yer he has the foot{teps of others to follow. 
noife But, notwithftanding the great yey not in 
ang 1s made in the world about errours fo iso sto 
as g Pinions, I muft do mankind thar right, poe 
tn fay there are not fo many men in 8" 
eate and wrong opinions, as is commonly fuppofed. 
bee tat I think they embrace the truth: but indeed; 


2 


ahve concerning thofe doctrines they keep fuch a a 


any 2 they,have no thought, no opinion at all. For if 
he fhould a little catechife the greateft part of the 
Nop ZANSof moft of the fects in the world, he would 
for 22d, concerning thofe matters they are fo zealous 
Wout 4 Pear have any opinions of their own; much lefs 
Broke examination of arguments, and appearance o 
Cyc eility. They are refolved to ftick to a party, that 
like “lon or intereft has engaged them in; and there, 
&hq © Common foldiers of an army, fhow their courage 
hing etmth as their leaders direct, without ever exa- 
"88 wr fo much as knowing the caufe they contend 
U 4 for. 


e have reafon to think, that they took them. 
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for. Ifa man’s life fhows, that he has no ferious regard 
for religion; for what reafon fhould we think, that he 
beats his head about the opinions of his church, ai 
troubles himfelf to examine the grounds of this OF that 
doctrine? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, ee 
have his hand and his tongue ready for the fupport - 4 
the common caufe, and thereby approve himfelf torn 
who can give him credit, preferment or protection i 
that fociety. Thus men become profeffors of, and ee 
batants for, thofe opinions-they were never convinct 
of, nor profelytes to; no, nor ever had fo much as sail 
ing in their heads: and though one cannot {ays Body 
are fewer improbable or erroneous opinions in the wot 
than there are; yet it is certain, there are fewer that ac 
tually affent to them, and miftake them for truth, tH 
is imagined. | : 





| OLB RgeBse- XG, 
Of the Divifion of the Sciences. 


aid LL that can fall within the co” 
go Lee. £%& pafs of human underfiandiPe 
being either, firft, the nature of things, as they af" 
themfelves, their relations, and their manner of ope 
tion: or, fecondly, that which man himfelf ought 
do, as a rational and voluntary agent, for the attainm 5 
‘of any end, efpecially happinefs: or, thirdly, the way 
and means, whereby the knowledge of both the oné# k 
the other of thefe is attained and communicated: 1 ghin™” 
fcience may be divided properly into thefe three forts” 
1. Phyfica, $+ 2+ Firft, the knowledge) of thing® i. 
" - * they.are in their own, proper beings, 
conftitution, properties, and operations; whereby 1” ye 
not only matter and body, but. fpirits alfo, which h@ 
their proper natures, conftitutions, and operation of 
well as bodies. This, ina little more,enlarged fenie d 
the word, I call ducixa, or natural philofophy. The ive 
of this is bare {peculative. truth; and whatfoaver.* 


aft ord 
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afford the mind of man any fuch, falls under this ‘branch, 
Whether it be God himfelf, angels, fpirits, bodies, or 
any of their affe@ions, as number, and figure,-&c. 
$03. Secondly, Mpaxlad, the fkill of right > pra@ica 
_ pplying our own powers and actions, for — } 
€ attainment of things good and ufeful. “The moft 
Confiderable under this head is ethics, which isthe feek- 
Ing out thofe rules and meafures of human‘ actions; 
Which lead to happinefs, and the means to practifethem. 
_ The end of this is not bare fpeculation, and the know- 
edge of truth; but right, and a conduct fuitable to it. 
§. 4. Thirdly, the third branch may be 
Called Lnpeworixn, Or the doctrine of figns, 
the moft ufual whereof being words, it is aptly enough 
termed alfo Aoyixi, logick; the bufinefs whereof is to 
Confider the nature of figns, the mind makes ufe of for 
the underftanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
‘O others. For fince the things the mind contemplates 
"Te none of them, befides itfelf, prefent to the under- 
anding, it is neceflary that fomething elfe, as a fign or 
Teprefentation of the thing it confiders, fhould be prefent 
* it: and thefe are ideas. And becaufe the {cene of 
\deas that makes one mati’s thoughts;’cannot be laid - 
®Pen to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any 
' ere bur in the memory, a no very fure repofitory ; 
ts erefore to communicate our thoughts to one another, 
a8 Well as record them for our own ufe, figns of our 
Wdeas are alfo neceflary. Thofe which men have found 
As convenient, and therefore generally make ufe of, 
€ articulate founds. The confideration then of ideas 
- sea as the great inftruments of knowledge, makes 
tak e{picable part of their contemplation, who would 
“Kea view of human knowledge in the whole extent of 
dal And perhaps if they were diftingly weighed, and 
lod Contidered, they would afford us another fort of 
qu lc and critic, than what we have been hitherto ac- 
‘inted with. 


Ben, 5. This feems to me the firft and moft  +pyis js the 
Sbjeas” as well as natural divifion of the fir divifion 


“i S of our underftanding. For a man ofthe objetts. 
on €mploy his thoughts about nothing, but sin 
“itr the contemplation of things them- =~ 
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felves for the difcovery of truth; or about the things in 
his own power, which are his own actions, for the at 
tainment of his own ends ; or the figns the mind makes 
ufe of both in the one and the other, and the right of 
dering of them for its clearer information. All whic 
three, viz. things as they are in themfelves knowables 
actions as they depend on us, in order to happinels’ 
and the right ufe of figns in order to knowledge, beinS 
toto ccelo different, they feemed to me to be the three 
great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly feparate 
and diftinct one from another, | 


The End of the Effay of Human UnprrstanpiNe 
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DEFENCE of Mr. Locke's Opinion 


CONCERNING 


PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


| Jee candid author of the late effay upon’ perfonal _ 


identity cannot juftly be offended with any at- 
tempt to explain and vindicate Mr. Locke’s hypothefis, 
‘if it is carried on in the fame fpirit, though it fhould be 
attended with the overthrow of fome of his own favourite 
Notions ; fince he owns that it is of confequence to form 
right opinions on this point: which was indeed once 
eemed an important one, how little foever fuch may 
be regarded now-a-days. I fhall. proceed therefore, 
Without farther apology, to fettle the terms of this quef- 
tion, and endeavour to ftate it fo as to bring matters 
to a fhort and clear determination. | 
Now the word perfon, as is well obferved by Mr. 
Locke (the diftinguifhing excellence of whofe writings 


ftriking out all foreign and impertinent confiderations) 
's properly a forenfic term, and here to be ufed in the 
ri& forenfic fenfe, denoting fome fuch quality or mo- 
ification in man as denominates him a moral agent, or 
an accountable creature; renders him the proper fub- 
Jet of laws, and atrue object of rewards or punifh- 
Bee When we apply it to any man, we do not treat 
se) Im abfolutely, and in grofs; but under a particular 
eee or precifion: we do not comprehend or concern 
are elves about the feveral inherent properties which 
( Ompany him in real exiftence, which go to the making 
e the whole complex notion of an active and intel- 
Sent being; but arbitrarily abftract one single quality 
or 


6 





Confifts in fticking clofe to the point in hand, and 
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or mode from all the reft, and view him under that dif- 
tinct precifion only which points out the idea above- 
mentioned, exclufive of every other idea that may be- 
long to him in any other view, either as fubftance, qua- 
lity, or mode. And therefore the confideration of this 
fame quality, or qualification, will not be altered by any 
others of which he may be poffefled; but remains the 
fame whatever he fhall confift of befides: whether his 
foul be a material or immaterial fubftance, or no fub- 
ftancée’at all, as may appear from examining the impor 
of thefe pronouns, I, thou, he, &c. [the grammatica 
meaning of fuch words generally pointing out the true 
origin of our ideas primarily annexed to them] which : 
both in their original fenfe and common acceptatio? 
are purely perfonal terms, and as fuch lead to no farther 
confideration either of foul or body; nay, fometime® 
are diftinguifhed from both, as in the following line, 


‘Linquebant dulces animas, aut egra trahebant — 
Corpora *, | 


An inquiry after the identity of fuch perfon will b% 
whether at different times he is, or how he can be, 43 
know himfelf to be the fame in that refpect, or equally 
{ubjected to the very fame relations and confequent 00° 
ligations which he was under formerly, and in which hé 
ftill perceives himfelf to be involved, whenever he 1° 
flects upon himfelf and them. ‘This we fhall find © 
confift in nothing more, than his becoming fenfible 
different times of what he had thought or done before-’ 
and being as fully convinced that he then thought 
did it, as he now is of his prefent thoughts, acts, ° 
exiftence. . 

Beyond this we neither can, nor need go for evide 
in any thing; this, we fhall foon fee, is the clear 4? 
only medium through which diftant things can be (17 
covered and compared together; which at the fame rime 
fufficiently afcertains and eftablifhes their feveral natures 
and realities refpectively; fo far as they relate to 0U*” 


nce 


* See Locke on x Cor, xv, 53 felve* 
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felves and to each other: or if this fhould’not be efteemed 
uficient to that end, we fhall find, in the laft place, 
that there is nothing elfe left for it. This diftiné con- 
{cioufnefs of our paft actions, from whence arife all the 
\deas*of merit and demerit, will moft undoubtedly be 
Tegarded with the ftricteft exactnefs in foro divino; and 
deed has its due weight in foro humano, whenever it 
Can be with certainty determined: wherever this appears 
'o be wanting, all judicial proceedings are at an end, 
OW plain foever any criminal act were, the man would 
Now-a-days be acquitted from guilt in the commiffion 

: fit, and difcharged from the penalties annexed to fuch 
act, could it at the fame time be as plainly made out, 
‘hat he was incapable of knowing what he did, or is now 
Under a like incapacity of recolleéting it. And it would 
€ held a fufficient reafon for fuch acquittal, that the 
Punifhment, or perfecution of a creature in thefe cir- 
“Umftances, could not anfwer the end propofed by fo- 
Clety in punifhment, viz. the prevention of evil, the 
Snly end that I know of, which can juftify punifhments 

_ iM any cafe. The reafon then why fuch a plea has 
Ufually fo {mall regard paid to it in courts of juftice, is, 
___.@Pprehend, either the difficulty of having this incapa~ 
ty proved with the fame clearnefs that the fact itfelt is 
ceniithed ; or the common maxim that one crime, or 
ap tinal indifpofition, is not admiffible in excufe for 
an er; as in cafes of drunkennefs, violent paffion, 
‘ng or maiming men by miftake when one is engaged 
“Nunlawful purfuit, &c. Or in fome of thefe cafes 
ut nes men are punifhed for the murders, &c. not be- 
t e they poffibly may be confcious of them, and yet 
Hes Confcioufnefs not appear; but that fuch evils may 
tia effectually prevented by ftriking at the remoter 
evi] “, le, exciting a falutary terrour of thofe confeffedly 
Practices and habits, which are often found to ter- 
, rate in fuch fatal effets. A kind of injuftice is here 
t “Sed committed by fociety, which we have no reafon 
Wo “ppofe will be admitted in foro divino, and fome 
the  ftances may be feen in our ftatute books. By 
3 of Hen. 8. a man becoming lunatic after an act 
“afon fhall be liable to be arraigned, tried, and exe- 

9 : ~~ uted. 
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cuted. But Hale* in his. P..C. fays, That if, a tralq 
tor becomes non-compos before conviction he fhall not” 
be arraigned; if after-conviction, he fhall not be ext 
cuted: and Hawkins + obferves the fame concerning 
thofe who have committed any capital offences. * — 
In human courts, which cannot always dive into the 
hearts of men and difcover the true fprings of actioDy 
1 nor confequently weigh the effects and operations © 
each in.an equal balance: in this ftate of ignorance 4? 
uncertainty, fuch a notorious indifpofition as that © 
. drunkennefs, v.g. being generally a great. fault in itfell, 
is feldom allowed in extenuation of fuch others as 4% 
committed under its influence; nor indeed does 1% 
believe, often produce any new, materially differen 
trains of thinking, or totally obliterate the old oncs* 
but where this is really fo, the Deity would make J" 
abatement for fuch defe& or difability, as was at ! 3 
time both unconquerable and unavoidable; nor can We 
properly impute actions confequent upon any real OV" 
order of the rational faculties, howfoever that difordet 
might have been contracted; and therefore all anime™"- 
verfions upon them muft be in vain: nor isa man pe 
nifhable for any thing befide the bare act of contracting 
fuch diforder, or for the original caufe of this difabil 
how great or durable foever; the dangerous confequen® 
ces of which he did, or might forefee. As is the calé 
in fome other confirmed habits, viz. that of fw earine? 
&c. which often operate mechanically and unperceiv@? 
and in which therefore all the moral turpitude (or wit! 
is fo accounted) arifing from them, never can reach be- 
yond the fountain-head from whence they are derlV® 4 
and from which all the effects of them naturally, at 
even neceflarily low. We muft therefore conclude a . 
general, that a perfon’s guilt is eftimated according : f 
his paft and prefent confcioufnefs of the offence, an e 
his having been the author of it. Nor is it merely h 
having forgotten the thing, but his having fo fat °h 
the notion of it out of his mind, that how frequent . 
foever, or in what forcible manner foever, it may be pis 
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fented to. him again, he lies under an utter incapacity 
of becoming fenfible and fatistied that he was ever privy — 
'0 it before, which is affirmed to render this thing really 
hone of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to 
— nfwer for it. Suppofe this fame conf{cioufnefs to 
*eturn, his accountablenefs (call it perfonality, or what 
You pleafe) will return along with it: that is, the in; 
fiction of evil upon him will now anfwer fome purpofe, 
and therefore he mut be confidered as now liable to it. 
lus fome wholly lofe the ufe of their intelle¢tual 
culties for a time, and recover them at intervals. In 
uch cafes they are confidered as punithable by laws,” 
and fo declared by juries, in proportion to the proba- 
Mity of their being confcious of the fa. Others lie 
Under a partial deprivation: of fome one faculty for cer= 
tain Periods, while they continue to enjoy the reft in 
tolerable perfection. I knew a learned man, who was 
{ld to recollect with eafe fubjects upon which he had 
ritten, or any others that had been difcuffed before the 
At ten oF fifteen years; could reafon freely, and readily 
“to the authors he had read upon them; but take 
wR Into the latter part of his life, and all was blank ; 
hen any late incidents were repeated to him, he would: 
MY flare at you, nor could he be made fenfible of any: 
hi © modern occurrence however ftrongly reprefented to 
SP Was this man equally anfwerable for all tranfac- 
f ns within the laft. period of his life, as for thofe in the 
a Or if he could have been made fenfible of the latter 
ate but had irrecoverably loft the former; could that 
eect part have been in like manner imputed to him ? 
Coa Y Not. And the reafon plainly is, becaufe fociety 
Coy find no advantage from confidering him aS aCe) 
S ntable in either cafe. Which fhows perfonality to 
of clY a creature of fociety;-an abftra& confideration 
fella heceflary for the mutual benefit of him and his 
its ¢.;0 3 t+ e+ a-mere forenfic term; and to inquire after 
Cuma ction or, conftituent, is to inquire in what cir- 
in faa ones focieties or civil combinations of men have 
to ».. ereed to inflict evil upon individuals, in order 
Men cvent evils to the whole body from any irregular 
Vo tr. Daily experience fhows, that they always 
LIT, PA make 
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make confcioufnefs of the fact a neceflary requifite in 
Sach punifhment, and that all inquiry relates to the pro- 
bability of fuch confcioufnefs. The execution of divine 
juftice muft proceed in the fame manner. The Deity 
nfs evil with a fettled view to fome end; and no end 
worthy of him can be anfwered by inflicting it as a pu- 
nithment, unlefs to prevent other evils. Such end may 
be an{wered, if the patient is confcious, or can be made 
confcious of the fact, but not otherwife. And whence 
then does this difference in any one’s moral capacity, 
arife, but from that plain diverfity in his natural one: 
from his abfolute irretrievable want of confcioufnefs 
one cafe, and not in the other? Suppofe now that one 
in the former condition kills a man; that he, or fome 
part of what we call him, was ever fo notorioufly th® 
inftrumenty or occafion of that death; yet if he We 
either then infenfible of the fact, or afterwards became 
fo, and fo continued: Would he be any more guilty of 
murder, than if that death had been occafioned by’ 42 
other perfon? fince at that time he was truly fuch, oF @ 
leaft is fo now, notwithftanding that moft people mig?” 
be apt to judge him ftill the fame,. from a famencls 7 
outward circumftances, (which generally fupply the goal 
means men have of judging) from his fhape, mie), ne 
appearance; though thefe often differ widely from rhe 
internal conftitution, yet are as often miftaken for iti 
and this accordingly thought and fpoke of with pietle 
snore philofophical propriety, than when we, in the ve 
gar phrafe, defcribe a man’s condition by faying, 
would not be in his coat. 

Suppofe one then in the fituation abovementi 
could any pains, think you, inflicted on him fult “ih 
idea, or anfwer the ends of punifhment, either wi 


oneds 


regard to himfelf, or others, farther than mere fhow 4? 
delufion? Rewards and punifhments are evidently inftl” 
tuted for the benefit of fociety, for the encourage®™ | 
of virtue, or fuppreffion of vice, in the object thus, @ 
warded or punifhed, and in the reft of the communi) f 
but what tendency to the above purpofes can cite i 
aan if difpenfed to one who is not fo sa 310 
- Pipe Sree ects ae Fees 21 av lant BRIE 
is f ee to become confcious of having done-any ¢ defer” 
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deferve it? What inftruction is conveyed to him? What 
admonition to fuch others, as are duly acquainted with 
the whole of the cafe, and fee every circumftance thus 
Stofsly mifapplied ? And as in thefe cafes, Jaws only can 
lefine the circumftances in which a man {hall be treated: 
a8 accountable, they only can create guilt, i.e. guilt. 
“ilo is a forenfic term, or a mode of confidering any 
action, which in its effence implies knowledge of a law, 
Sifence againft that law, and a fenfe of having offended 
Bainft it; i.e. anafter confcioufnefs of the fat: with- 
Sut which after conf{cioufnefs, punifhment would be of ~ 
tttle avail, as it would neither ferve to guard the man 
“linfelf againft a like delinquency, nor tend to the warn- 
‘Ng of others, who by fuch inflictions would openly per- 
ave that they might chance to fuffer pain, without be- 
be able to affign a reafon for it.—Thus may perfonality 
tr €xtended or contracted, and vary in various refpects, 

mes, and degrees, and thereby become liable to great 
‘cafufion, in our applying it to various fubjects ; yet is 
dig Stound and foundation of it fixed; and when once 
re COvered, its confequences are not lefs fo, both before 

and man. 

One bftract, general ideas (of which this is an eminent 
lee are alone productive of certain, uniform, and unl- 
shat Knowledge : Thus qualities of a certain kind; when 
toma ted, or taken apart from nature, and fet up for 
4h a ftandards, are fo far independent as to become 
diff. ute, unmixed, or perfect in themfelves *, however 
T fet they may be found in their refpective concretes. 
are ; 80odnefs, juftice; guilt, merit, Sc. in general, 
hopes the fame goodnefs, é&c. all the world over, 
lthenG imperfectly they may appéar in any particular 
ling. “Ss times, and places. Tn the fame thanner as a 
thich Or the abftract confideration of length without 
le inh or breadth; the confideration of furface, i. €. 
ins ‘and breadth without thicknefs, muft be the fame; 
the intelligent. beings of like faculties with us, though 
ey Matural fubftances which fuggeft then may differ 





* Note 10. to King’s Origin of Evils Rem, ks 
x 2 with 
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with an endlefs variety. Let perfonality anfwer to a 
line or furface; let the fubftances it is predicated of, 
Yike the infinite variety of folids in nature, (with their 
appendages, heat, cold, colour, &c.) in which length 
and breadth are found, vary as you pleafe; ftill the ab- 
#rat ideas of fine and furface, and therefore of perfon, 
will remain invariable. And thus propofitions formic 
out of thefe general ideas contain certain truths, that 
are it one fenfe eternal and immutable, as depending 
on no precarious exiftences whatever. Being merely 
what we ourfelves make them, they muft continue the 
fame while the fame number of fuch ideas continue 
joined together, and appear the fame to every intelligen® 
being that contemplates them *. They do‘not ftand 1 
need (I fay) of am objective reality, or the exiftence © 
any external things in full conformity to them, fince ME 
here confider things no farther than as coming uP od 
thefe original ftandards, fettled in the minds of mei? 
or as capable of being included in fuch meafures as 21° 
applied to determine their precife quantity, quality, dels 
we are ranking them under a certain fpecies or forty 
lience called their effence, which entitles them to ¢ ae 
name defcriptive of it, as is fufficiently explained bY 
Mr. Locke. ‘They want therefore nothing mor ‘ 
eftablith their reality, than to be confiftently put roge 
ther, fo as may diftinguifh them from others that al 
merely chimerical, and qualify them for the admilll@ 
of any real beings that may occur: Thus, not only 1” 
inftance of a triangle fo frequently ufed by Mr. Lock® 
but every theorem in Euclid, may be ranked among tN 
abftrat confiderations of quantity, apart from all thr 
exiftence, which feldom comes up to it: As it may 
juftly queftioned whether any triangle or circle, 4s ie : 
fined by him, ever exifted in nature, i.e. exifted fo Bui ' 
all the lines of the triangle were right ones, or all th if 
lines drawn from the centre to the circumference equan. 
Thefe ideas prefeppofe t no one being in particula? 
they imply nothing more than a proper fubject ofty 






_® See the firft note tA. B. King’s Origin of Evil. 
“+ Vide Bp, Butler’s Diff, on Pesfonal Identity. 
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quiry (as was faid above) or fome fuch creature as is 
Cither actually endowed with, or at feaft fufceptible of 
thefe fpecific qualities, or modes, which furnith matter 
tthe whole tribe of abftractions daily made and pre- 
lerved by fuch terms as ufually ferve to denote them; 
Whether appellatives, in order to diftinguifh men in 
their feveral {tations and relations, private or public ; to 
lefcribe their charaéter or conduct, office, &c. as pa- 
rent, patriot, king, &c. or fuch more general, technical 
ones, as paternity, patriotifm, Kingfhip, &c. the nature, 
€nd, and ufe, of all which abftractions, with their names, 
‘te well enough underftood, and would not eafily bé 
miftaken’ in affairs of common life, which are happily 
fs liable to fuch kind of fubtile refinements, as have 
tought metaphyfical fpeculations into that contempt 
‘hder which they have long laboured. In fhort, of 
thefe fame abftractions confift all general terms and 
theorems of every fcience; and the truth and certainty 
‘Contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, 
‘So lefs determinate than in other {ciences ; it is equally 
“apable of {tri& demonftration, as Mr. Locke obferves, 
and €qually applicable to full as ufeful and important 
Purpofes : The great general truths, I fay, arifing out of 
‘hefe general effences, or entities, (as they are fome- 
mes called) are all clear, conftant, and- invariable in 
themfelves, though the names in which fuch a collec- 
‘lon of ideas fhould be preferved, are often through the 
Poverty and imperfection of language rendered extremely 
. “Sue and uncertain: In each writer or fpeaker, and the 
“as formed by them in other men’s minds (which are 
aay Proper archetypes, and a conformity to which 
sone makes them right or wrong, truly or-untruly 
: PPlied ) thereby become no lefs frequently confufed and 
“terminate. Thus, in the cafe before us, the word 
xe ©n is often ufed to fignify the whole aggregate of a 
Ona] being, including both the very imperfect idea, 
© any idea at all, of fubftance, and its feveral pro-~ 
tate as is the common way | or taking all the effen- 
faba tialities together, [which properly conftituté the 
‘nce of any thing * | with feveral of their modes. 


* See the firft note to King, and the authors there cited, 
a eee Rx 
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As when fpeaking of any one, we include foul; bodys 
ftation, and other circumftances, and accordingly ftyl¢ 
him a wife, worthy perfon; a tall, comely; a rich, great 
one, &c, where perfon in a lax, popular fenfe fignifies 
as much as man, In which popular fenfe Mr. Locke 
manifeftly takes the ward, when he fays, it “ ftands for 
« 4 thinking intelligent being, that has reafon an 
© refleGtion, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame 
thinking being, in different times and places.’’ B. 2+ 
C. 27. §.9, But when the term 1s wfed more accurately 
and philofophically, it ftands for one efpecial property 0 
that thing or being, feparated from all the reft that do | 
or may attend it in real exiftence, and fet apart for | 
ranging fuch beings into diftiné claffes, fas hint | 
above) and confidering them under diftinct relations | 
and connexions, which are no lefs neceffary to be ae? 
termined in life, and which {hould theréfore have thet! 
proper and peculiar denomination. And thus famencls 
of perfon ftands to denote, not what conftitutes the fame 
rational agent, though it always is predicated of fuch+ 
‘But we confider his rationality fo far only, as it makes” 
him capable of knowing what he does and fuffers, 4? 
on what account, and thereby renders him amenable 
juftice for his behaviour, as above-mentioned. 
Whatever ingredients therefore of different kinds 2° 
to the compoOfition, what other particulars, whethet 
mental or corporeal, contribute to the formation of this 
intelligent. being, thefe make no part of our inquiry? 
which, I beg leave to repeat it again, is not what entel 
into the natural conftitution of a thing, but what eR 
ders it fo far a moral one, and is the fine qua non of 1 
being juftly chargeable with any of its paft actions, here 
or hereafter: Or, in other words, it does not affect th . 
reality or the permanency of fuch intelligent beings, P¥ 
only ‘regulates and retains thofe beings under {uch 
moral relation, as makes them properly accountable t° 
fome fuperior for their courfe pf action. ‘It is an arte 
ficial diftintion, yet founded in the nature, but not the 
whole nature of man, who muft have many other efie 
tial powers and properties to fubfGift as man, and h 
to fupport this in queftion; but none other, we {ay- Ua 
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can affect, or in any wife alter his condition in the 
above-named refpect, and therefore none that come 
With propriety into the prefent confideration. © 
This is all the myftery of the matter, which has puz- 
tled fo many ingenious writers, and been fo marvel- 
loufly miftaken by fuch as are not fufficiently acquainted 
With the doctrine of abftractions, or are mifled by terms 
of art, inftead of attending to the precife ideas which 
thefe ought to convey, and would always convey if they 
Were but carefully and fteadily applied; for want of 
Which proper application, men of genius and good fenfe 
ave fallen into fuch egregious trifling *, as ferves only 
to difturb this beyond moft other parts of fcience, and 
as filled the above celebrated queftion with a multi- 
tude of quibbles, which Mr. Locke’s clear and copious 
*nfwers to his feveral opponents might, one would have 
Oped, have moft effectually prevented ; but which are 
fubfifting to this very day, to the no fmall mortification 
°f all fincere lovers of truth, and admirers of that able 
¢fender of it. And I have been the larger on this head 
°F general words and notions, which have fo clofe a con- 


Bes An extraordinary inftance of this kind is to be met with in Bifhop 
pony: which he calls a demonftration of the point; where the fup- 
; ae union of A and C, not with the whole of B, but with fome diffe- 
oth parts of which B confifts, will hardly make them one with each _ 
then i——But this famous demonftration may be ranked among fome~ 
« tS of the fame fort, and fafely trufted with the reader: * Let us fup- _ 
« Pole that a perfon hath ideas, and is confcious during a certain fpace 
:,. “me, which we will divide into three equal parts, whereof the latter 
‘tms are marked hy the letters A, B, C. In the fir part of time the 
th On gets a certain number of ideas, which are retained in A: during 
© fecond part of time he retains one half of his old ideas, and lofeth 
© other half, in place of which he acquires as many new ones: fo 
at in R his ideas are half old and half new, And in the third part we 
j eo’ him to lofe the remainder of the ideas acquired in the firft, ‘and 
os than new ones in their ftead, which are retained in C, together with 
se * acquired in the fecond part of time.—The perfons in A and B 
the fame, being confcious of common ideas by the fuppofition, The 
°n in Bis (for the fame reafon) one of the fame with the pets 
ita? Therefore the perfon in A is the fame with the perfon in C, by 
BS undoubted axiom, que conveniunt uni tertio conveniunt inter fe. 
«my the perfon in C hath no idea in common with the perfon in A. 
Phtgn, soe perfonal identity sloth. not condi in confcioufnefs.’ Alei« 
> Ys 2. p. 160, é 
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nexion with cach other, and with the prefent queftion, 
as-the fubject perhaps is not fufficiently explained by 
Mr. Locke in any one place of his’ admirable eflays 
though it occurs pretty often; and fince the feveral pro“ 
perties or attributes of thefe fame abftract ideas are fil 
fo miferably mifunderftood, as to have their very exit 
ence difputed, probably becaufe he has been pleafed to 
fet it forth ina manner fomewhat paradoxical. Though 
this word exiftence alfo is a term often mifapplied, 4° 
if nothing could really exift which was not an object 
of the fenfes: Whereas in thefe, and feveral other ideas 
as has been often obferved, their effe is percipt. 

Again, Weare often mifled on the other hand by im 
gining what things are in themfelves (as we ufually term 
it) or in their.internal eflences; inftead of confideriné 
them as they appear, and ftand related to us; or accore” 
ing to the ideas that are obvioufly fuggefted by them} 
which ideas. only fheuld be the objects of our contemp!# 
tion,. (fince we really perceive nothing elfe) and ought 
always to regulate our inquiry into things, as thefe are! 
fole foundation of all our knowledge concerning them ° 
all that can with fafety direct, or be of fervice to us- 

But to return to our author. The ,property then, y 
quality, or whatever he choofes to call it, which, “in DY 
own words, renders men “ fenfible. that they ate thé 
_ fame”’ in-fome refpects, is in Mr, Locke’s fenfe, in the 
 Jegal, and‘in’¢ommon fenfe, that which fo. far make? 
» them fuch, or brings them into the fame relative CaP 
city of being ranked among moral, focial creatures, a 
of being treated accordingly, for feveral obvious Pu” 
pofes in focial life... This confcioufnefs, I fay, of belo 
thus far ourfelves, is what; in Mr, Lock’s languag” 

makes us fo. In. this cafe, as in fome other idea! © 

jects, to be, and be perceived, is really the fame, 4 

“what this author calls the fign, coincides with the ching 
, fignified. Whether any intelligent being is at pre Ae 
cwhat he is in-every refpect, wants no proof ; of this: F 
has felf-evident intuitive knowledge*, and can £9). 
_ higher. And whether he now is. what he was once P 





* See note 10, to King, Rem, 4. fore 
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fore, in this fingle article of perfonality, can only be 
determined by his now being fenfible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally felf-evident; and 
thus again, confcioufnefs at the fame time, and by the 
ame means; that it convinces him of this, does likewife 
Conftitute him fuch to all ends and purpofes whatfoever. 
Well then, having examined a little into the nature, 
and enumerated forne few properties of an abftract idea 
IN general, and fhown that this particular one before us 
€an be nothing more, we may find perhaps that how- 
ver fluctuating and changeful this account may be judg~ 
€d to render perfonality ; how much foever it may fall 
Ort of fome fublime fyftems about purely immaterial 
fubftances, and perfectly independent principles of » 
thought; yet there is no help for thefe changes in the 
feat of perfonality; fince, in the laft place, we know of 
Nothing more {table aud permanent in our conftitution 
that has the leatt pretence to fettle and fupport it. Alf. 
Parts of the body are to a certain degree in perpetual 
“Ux, nor is any one of them, that we are acquainted 
With, concerned in the prefent cafe more than another. 
Sto the mind, both its cogitative and’active powers 
“te fufpended (whether they be fo or not is a matter of 
fact, in which experience only, and not fubtile argu- 
entations drawn from the nature of an unknown, per- 
4ps imaginary, effence ought to decide) during found 
; “tp: Nay, every drowfy nod (as Mr. Locke expreffes 
t) muft thake their doétrine, who maintain that thefe 
_ Powers are inceffantly employed. Call then a refufci- 
ann or revival of thefe powers; ‘when we awake, an- 
e er beginning of their exiftence, a new creation ; and 
ane weaintt the poffibility of any fuch interruption or 
‘ nihilation of them, as long as you pleafe; yet that it 
Matter of fact, and nightly experience, and capable 
~ #8 good proof as a negative propofition will'admit, is 
ee Out fufficiently .by the above-named excellent 
“€r. This, if properly attended to, and. purfued 
te AY its genuine confequences, would goa great way 
1 vatds unfolding the true nature of the human mind, 
“ch many thoughtful men feem yet very little ac- 
quainted 

* 
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vainted with, and very much afraid to examine*. And 
while this difpofition holds, we can never expect £0 
come at the original core of all thofe corruptions that 


* Will not the leaft hint of this do@trine, fay-they, give great offences 
by appearing to undermine the fettled sii beter foul and bodys 
which is fo much countenanced and confirmed if {cripture >—Does it not 
tend to difturb common apprehenfions, and confound both the fenfe an 


Janguage of mankind? . 
Anfw, 1. If this dotrine be true, and a truth of fome importances, it 


will furely ftand the teft, and ought to be fupported, againtt all fuch 10° 
conclufive argumentations as are rawn from confequences, and commoa 


prejudices, and can only ferve to obftruct all kinds of improvement in any 


f{cience whatfoever. * 
Anfw. 2. The two great conttituents of cur frame. frequently alluded 


to in fcripture, and to which [as to other popular notions and_ receive 


forms of expreffion | it ufually accommodates itfelf, are here no more con 


founded, than when St. Paul introduces a third as no lefs effential to the 
whole of our compofition : «« | pray God your whole fpirit, and iouls 
# and body, be preferved blamelefs unto the coming of our Lord Jefs 
« Chrift.” x Theff. v. 23-0 

So far is either the true fénfe of feripture, or the real nature of sa 
from being confined to the logical arrangement of them under their 
blithed genera or fpecies; fo little concerned either in our phyfica 
metaphyfical diftinctions of them, v.g- into animal and vegetable, my 
terial and {mmaterial, fabftance and property, &c. nor is its langva8 
more confounded, ‘or its authority fhaken, by fach a new fyftem of hah 
matology, than it was by the late one of Copernicus concerning each | 
the planetary motions; which proved, that ftri@ly and philofophicall) 
fpeaking neither does the fun rife, nor the earth ftand upon pillars, ke 
or by Newton’s principles of gravity and vacuum (for whofe fupp? d 
snnovations his French commentators jately thought themfelves fill oblig s 
to enter their caveat, and make apology to the church;) oF 6 
more hardy doétrine of ‘* no innate ideas ;”” of which this dogirine of ours 


js a neceflary confequence; {ince if the mind was once a mere rafa ta Hs 


it will foon appear not only from whence it received all its furnitures 
alfo where that is lodged. (See Efg. Search’s account of; what, “th 
the mind’s internal organs. Light of Nat. purfued, c. 7- 8-) all whi” 
were once equally dangerous and offenfive pofitions ; but would fuch fur, 
mifes, as have been advanced about them, be admitted in any other cafe? 
would even a Romifh, or any other inquifition now be found we" 4 
wicked enough to proceed upon them? and if at Jaft an authot 
incur the odium theologicum, and. be traduced by the name of fad 
focintan, femipagan, &c. for his innocent, as he thinks, perhaps Janda 
intentions ;—if offence will be taken, as it often happens, where 10 i 
canfe of offence is given; he muft patiently fubmit to his hard fates 
only beg leave to inquire whether there be not fome room far fufper re 
our judgment awhile, till it more fully appears where the fault © all # 
chiefly lies, and who is really an{werable for it, 
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‘themfelves to fome other parts of fcience. . Nor are the 
everal proofs, or, if you. pleafe, probabilities, that I 
Was not thinking all the laft night, fufficiently anfwered 


by the old excufe that I may forget all fuch thoughts _ 


Immediately as foon as ever I awake: for fetting afide 

€ great improbability of this happening fo very con 
flantly, for fo long a time, it muft appear to any one 
Who underftands what he fays, that whofoever, or what- 
loever, was thus employed, it could not poflibly bel 
Who was all this while bufily engaged in fuch thoughts, 
ce they never bore the leaft fhare in my feries of con- 
“loufnefs, never were connected with the chain of my 
Waking thoughts, nor therefore could any more belong 
°me, than if you fuppofe them (as you might full as 


Well, for argument’s fake, and to falve an hypothefis) to | 


-©the working of fomeé fecret mechanifm, or kept up 
* the watch that was lying by me. Something like 
his, T prefume, would be the plea, which all the advo 
rites for this lame fyftem would offer in their own de- 
Ray were any one fo injurious as to charge them with 
‘ngs done or faid in their fleep. The fame obfervation 
Y be urged againft that abfurd, felf- repugnant hypo- 
eis of our having been in a pre-exiftent ftate: for 
atfoever was done there, it can be nothing to us, wha 
hever the leaft notice or conception of it. 


a 


th 


«© the difficulties fo often objected, of this being a _ 


ra Creation,’? and making the fame thing have ‘* two 
S'Nnings of exiftence ;’’—We may obferve, that it 
A ey indeed be an abfurdity to fuppofe two beginnings 
Ww “xftence, if the identity of a fubftance, being, or man 
af Se inquired into 5 but when the inquiry is made into 
D reeficial abftract idea of perfonality, invented for a 
ne (cular end, to anfwer which confcioufnef{s only is re~ 
fy, tuettion, being foreign to any confideration of the 
a With fomething of the fame kind every morning 
ae total interruption of thought (and I hope, we 
dui Y this time in one fenfe be allowed to term it fo) 
ow) found fleep: nay, if we fearch the thing nar- 
“Ya and may in our turn enter into fuch ee 
thus 


the © beginning and end of exiftence are quite out of 


Jeet —T may be farther obferved, that in fact we > 
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‘thus much will be implied in the fucceffive train of 
our ideas, even in each hour of the day; that fame artl- 
cle of facceffion including fome degree of diftance be- 
tween each of them, and confequently at every fuccel- 
five ftep there is a new production, which may Wit 

equal reafon be ftyled an interruption of thought, oF ¢ 
new exertion of the thinking power.—But enough of 
thefe nuge difficiles. Such changeable, frail creatures 
then are we through life; yet fafe in the hand of that 
unchangeably juft, wife, good, and all-powerful Being 
who perfectly underftands our’ frame, and’ will ma i 
due allowances for each defect or diforder incident to We 
who at firft ercated us out of nothing, and {till preferv™ 
us through each fhifting {cene, be the ‘revolutions in! 

never fo frequent and rapid, and will-at length me 

affuredly conduct us to immortality. ‘Though in ev 

re{ped we are here “ flecing as it were a fhadow, 47. 
« never continuing in one ftay,”? and at laft fuffer * 
hort feeming paufe* in our exiftence, which is 
{eripture termed the “ fleep of death 5” yet will he agalt 
raife us “out of the duft;”’ reftore us to ourfelvess ph 
co our friends t; revive our confcioufnefs of each pa 
2&t orhabit, that may prove of the leaft moral import j 
caufe the ‘* fecrets of all hearts to be laid open,” a 
» * ie, a paufe in the opinion’and fight of other fentient beings eit 
ing after our departure, but not a paufe ftri€tly fo called to the PG of 


himfelf, in which there will be an unbroken thread of confcioulne™ 
continued perfonality ; time unperceived being no time, time abloltr ep 
ion, and no idea intervening between the moments of his falling hat 
and waking again, thefe will be to him coincident; which fhows, * 
perfonality cannot have two beginnings of exiftence, though the fab ‘5 4 
in which it is found may be perpetually varied, and though fometim® © 
tefs number of facts rife up to his remembrance. er 

+ To one who has not feen and felt the unhappy effets of hum? 4 fo 
judice and partial judgment in fuch cafes, it-might appear ftrange 1 
many wife and able men fhould ftill continue ignorant of this, afters 
the fulleft information given us in the following exprefs declaratio? 130° 
that great and good apoitle St. Paul: * I would not have you to pe 
e< rant, brethren, concerning them which are afleep, that ye forrow ed 
é¢ even as others which have no hope. For if we believe that yin og 
«© and rofe again, even fo them alfo which fleepsin Jefus, wil d ; “ae 
«with him. —- Wherefore comfort one another with thete wo 


4 Thefl, iv, 13, &€e | 
“eith 








concerning Perfonal Identity. rt 
Cither reward or punifh every one a€cording to his 
Works done in the body, ee | 


Nor does it imply a plurality of perfons in any man 


at any time given.to charge him with various actions or 
Omiffions: fince he may become guilty of a plurality of 


Crimes, as often. as he. is induced or enabled to reflect | 


Upon them, though thefe cannot be crowded into his 
Mind altogether, any more than they could have been 
© committed. Nor therefore need all paft actions be~ 
Come at once prefent to the mind; which is utterly in-, 
Confiftent with our frame; as it now ftands, and perhaps 
With that of every other created being; nor is there a 
heceflity for any one idea being always actually in views 
Which is equally fo; but only for a capacity of having” 
lich brought to mind again, together with a confciouf- 
Nefs of their having been there before, (which diftin- 
Suifhes them from entirely new ones,) or a poffibility of 
tecopnizing them upon occation, at leaft whenever we’ 
ate to account for them, as has been frequently obferved. - 
© far as any fuch recognition reaches, fuch perfon is 
the fame; when this faculty varies, «that muft vary alfo; 
and he become the fame, or not, at different times and 
IN divers refpects, as. obferved likewife; at leaft his ac- 
Countablenefs muft vary in proportion, call this per- 
Snality, or what you think fit. Nor does it properly 
le in a power of caufing a return of the fame ideas but 
father in the capacity of receiving it, of re-admitting 
€:fame confcioufnefs concerning any paft thought, 
ion, or perception. Nor is it merely a prefent re- 
Prefentation of any fuch act; but a reprefentation of it 
h our own, which entitles us to it; one perfon may 
seep or become confcious of the deeds of another, but 
tha is not knowing that he himfelf was the author of 
Ofe deeds, which is a contradiction ; and to treat him 

‘ fuch upon that account only, would be inverting al? 
“es of right and wrong: and could not therefore be 
»ictifed by either God or man, fince no end could pof- 
“ly be anfwered by fuch treatment, as obferved above. 
0 dwell upon thofe furprifing confequences that 
ight attend the transferring the fame. confcioufnefs 
ifferent beings, or giving the fame being very diffe- 

t ones, ‘is merely puzzling and perplexing the a 
‘ | ay 
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by introducing fuch confufions as never really exifted; 
and would not alter the true ftaté of the queftion, if they 
did. | 


ble or impoffible, can only ferve to amufe the fancys 
without any folid information to the judgment. Theie 
flights of mere imagination Mr. Locke generally avoids, 
though he was here tempted to indulge a few fuch, 
playing with the-wild fuppofitions’ of his adverfarics, 
[v.g. a change of fouls between Socrates and the may 
of Queenborough, &c.| probably. to enliven a dry fub- 
jeét, and render it more palatable to the bulk of his 
readers. | : 
Nor are thofe cafes of a difordered imagination 
Junacy, or vapours, where perfons are for a time beii0* 
themfelves (as we ufually term it) and may believe fuc 
chimerical alterations to befal them, any more to t 
purpofe. 
But it were endlefs to unravel all the futile fophifms 


and falfe fuppofitions, that have been introduced int? | 


the prefent queftion; I have endeavouted to obviate 
fuch as appeared moft material, and account for thems 
and at the fame time to inculcate a doétrine, whicly 
though common enough, feemed not enough attenec” 
to; yet is fundamentally requifite to a right underftane 
ing of this intricate fubjeét. And if that which is laid 


down above be a true ftate of the cafe, all the teft of ol 


author’s plan, [of placing perfonal identity in a copuy 


nuation of thought *] will drop of courfe. 1 trut 
reader will make allowance for fome repetitions, 


were left to render things as plain as poffible, and pre 
vent future fubterfuges of the like kind; and if the {0)~ 


" ftance of thefe few hafty obfervations on the firft part © 
this ingenious writer’s eflay, prove in'the leaft degt 
fatisfactory to himfelf, or have a tendency to enlatp 
general knowledge, and guard againft popular erroul®? 


{ mutt rely upon his candour for excufing the manner © 





€ 


* Which difpofition, could it. be made ont, would never anfwet. hs 


intent of fociety, or help to direst us in our duty, the two grand © 
which firft gave birth to perfonality ; i.e. to a very partial confin 
fideration of that complex idea, fubitances ox being, called man- 


ayhich 


con” 


Such Fairy tales and Arabian transformations, pofli-- 
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Which they are thrown out; and fhall take the liberty 
of clofing them in the form of a fyllogifm, which is 
fubmitted to his confideration: at 
Quo pofito ponitur perfonz identitas, ct quo fublato. 
tollitur, id perfonalem identitatem conftituit: 
Sed pofita confcientia, d&c. 

Ergo. : 





Ad uBson Pit Bit Noe DL. Teo 

4 friend, well acquainted with the fubje& of the foregoing 
Soeets, having communicated to me fome observations con- 
cerning the ufe of the word Perfon, which came too late 
to be inferted in their proper place, I muft take the 
liberty of annexing them, though they occafion fome more 
redundancies and repetitions, in order to throw as much 
light as is poffible on this very obfcure and long contro- 
Verted queftion. . Sear 


S Mr. Locke’s definition of the term perfon, 
A (chap. xxvii. §. 9.) may poflibly create fome difi- 
Culty, it will be proper to‘examine into the fenfe which 
: Suld be put upon this word, whenever we inquire after 
. € identity of any man’s perfon ; which may perhaps.at 
we lead us to a juft conception of the whole. ‘In the 
Srementioned fection, Mr. Locke fays, that perfon 
wads for <a thinking intelligent being, that has reafon 
Nd reflection,” &c. whereas Ifhould imagine, the ex- 
teffion would have been more juft, had he faid that the 
°rd perfon ftands for an attribute, or quality, or cha- 
Ms re of a thinking intelligent being; in the fame fenfe 
ge aully ufes it, Orat. pro Syll. §. 3.“ Hanc mihi tu - 
4 Propter res meas geftas, imponis in omni vita mea 
« Perfonam, Torquate, vehementer erras. Me natura 
« Mericordem, patria feverum; crudelem nec patria, 
t “ natura effe voluit: denique iftam ipfam perfonam. 
t Si, fmentem et acrem, quam mihi tum tempus et 
‘ie Publica impofuit, jam voluntas et natura ipfa de# 
fang It came at laft to be confounded with, and 
: for homo gerens perfonam, (Taylor, Civ. L. p. 
ned ste and in this fenfe Locke has incautioufly de- 
“@ tae word, It is attributed alfo.to more intelligent 
: beings 


a” 
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beings than one; as by the jefuits.in their declaration 
prefixed to the third book of Newton, alienam coacth 
famus gerere perfonam. The word perfon then, ac 
cording to the received fenfe in. all claffical authorss 
ftanding for a certain guife, chara¢ter, quality, i.e. bee: 
ing in facta mixed mode, or relation, and not a fub- 
ftance; we muft next inquire, what particular character 
or quality it ftands for in this place, as the fame mal 
may bear many characters and relations at the fame, 
different times. The anfwer is, that here it ftands 10f 
that particular quality or character, under which a mat 
is confidered, when he is treated as an intelligent being 
fubje&t to government and laws, and accountable for his 
ations: i.e. not the man himfelf, but an abftract con- 
fideration of him, for fuch and fuch particular ends * 
and to inquire after its identity is to inquire, not 4 tf 
the identity of a confcious being, but after the identity » 
“ofa quality or attribute of fuch a confcious being. 
difficulties that relate toa man’s forgetting fome actions, 
&c. now vanifh, when perfon is confidered as a charac~ 
ter, and not a fubftance, or confounded with homo 8°" 
rens perfonam: and it amounts to no more than faying? 
a man puts on a mafk—continuing to wear it for fom® 
time—puts off one mafk dnd takes another, j.e. appeat 
to have confcioufnefs—to recollect paft confciouinell> 
—-does not recollect them, &c. The impropriety cof 
fifts in faying, a man is the fame perfon with him W®, 
did fuch a fact; which is the fame as to fay, a ma? 1 
blacknefs, guilt, &c. i.e. a mixed mode is predicaté 
of a fubftance; whereas it ought to be, in ftrict pins 
priety of fpeech, the perfon of the man who did eat 
‘a fact, isthe fame with the perfon of him, who 10" 
ftands before us; or, in plainer terms, the man whe 
now ftands before the court is confcious of the forme? 
facts, and is therefore the proper object of punifhmet, st 
It may be obferved, that the word perfonality is realy 
an abfurd expreffion: fince perfon itfelf ftands for 
mixed mode or quality ;—and perfonality therefore a 
be ranked among the old {cholaftic terms of corporelt)s 
egoity, tableity, &c. or is even yet more harfh; as ml 
modes, fuch as gratitude, murder, and therefore perl Ly 
cannot be thus re-modified without peculiar abfurdiy 
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Quid tam temerarium tamque indignum fapientis gra- 
Vitate atque conftantia, quam aut falfum. fentire, aut. 
quod non fatis exploraté perceptum fit, & cognitum, 


fine ulla dubitatione-defendere ? | 
| Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. 2. 





Bor, 


HE laft refort a man has recourfe 
age to, in the conduct of himfelf, is proans 
's underftanding: for though we diftin- Et 
Suith the faculties of the mind, and give the fupreme 
COmmand to the will, as to an agent; yet the truth is, 
€man, who is the agent, determines himfelf to this, 
Pt that, voluntary action, upon fome precedent know- 
yee orappearance of knowledge in the underftanding. 
i man ever fets himfelf about any thing, but upon 
a View, or other, which ferves him for a reafon for 
at he does: and. whatfoever faculties he employs, the 
a erftanding, with fuch light as it has, well or ili 
fined conftantly leads; and by that light, true or 
test his operative powers are directed. _ The will 
the? how abfolute and uncontrollable foever it may be 
the ood never fails in its obedience to the dictates of 
Underftanding. Temples have their facred images, 
Say: and 
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- and we fee what influence they have always had over 4 
great part of mankind. But, in truth, the ideas an 

images in men’s minds are the invifible powers, that 
conftantly govern them; and to. thefe they all univer- 
fally pay a ready fubmiffion. It is, therefore, of the 
higheft concernment, that great care fhould be taken of 


the underftanding, to conduét it right, in the fearch OF 


knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 
The logic, now in ufe, has fo long poffefled the chalfs 
as the only art taught in the {chools, for the direction © 
the mind, in the ftudy of the arts and fciences, that it 
would perhaps be thouglit an affedation of riovelty t¢ 
fufpect, that rules, that have ferved the learned world 
thefe two or three thoufand years, and which, without 
any complaint of defects; the learned have re(ted in; ar€ 
not fufficient to guide the underftanding. And I thould 
fot doubt, but this attempt would be cenfured as V# 
nity, or prefumption, did not the great lord Verulam 4 
authority juftify it; who, not fervilcly thinking learning 
could not be advanced beyond what it was, becaufe fot 
triany ages it had not been, did not reft in the lazy @P- 
probation and applaufe of what was, becaufe it was? 
‘but enlarged his mind to what it might be. In his pr 


face to his Novum Organum, concerning logic, he prez, 


nounces thus, ‘ Qui fummas dialecticat partes tribue; 


« Fut, atque inde fidiffima fcientiis praefidia comparalt 


« putarunt; veriflime et optime viderunt intellectu™ 


«¢ humanur, fibi permiffum, meritd fufpectum effe a 


« bere. Verutn infirmior omnind eft malo medicina» 
«© nec ipfa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, qu® ae 
«« cepta eft, licet ad civilia et artes, que in fermone © 
«« opinione pofite funt, rectiffime adhibeatur ; natul” 
ramen fubtilitatem longo intervallo non atring!ts 
prenfando quod non capit, ad crrores potius fta ili 
endos et quafi figendos, quam ad viam veritatl apels 
endain valuit.’’: Berri it % 
« They, fays he, who attributed fo much to Jog 

erceived very well and truly, that it was not afe ™, 
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any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, es 
*« became a part of it, for the logic, which took pia i 
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truft the underftanding to itfelf without the guar it 
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though it might do well enough in civil affairs, and 
the arts, which confifted in talk and opinion; yet 
comes very far fhort of fubtlety, in the real perform= 
ances of nature; and, catching at what it cannot 
reach, has ferved to confirm and eftablifh errours, 
rather than to open a way to truth.’ And therefore 
alittle after he fays, ‘* That it is abfolutely neceffary, 
“* that a better and perfecter ufe and employment of the 
“mind and underftanding fhould be introduced.’ 
*“ Neceflarié requiritur ut melior et perfectior mentis et 
“ intelle@as humani ufus et adoperatio introducatur.’’ 
_ §. 2. There is, it is vifible, great variety Paris 
in men’s underftandings, and their natural ~~” 
Conititutions put fo wide a difference between fome 
Men, in this. refpect, that art and induftry would never 
€ able to mafter; and their very natures feem to want 
@ foundation to raife on it that which other men eafily 
attain unto.—Amoneft men of equal education there is 
Great inequality of parts. And the woods of America, 
48 well as the {chools of Athens, produce men of feveral 
abilities in the fame kind. Though this be fo, yet I 
‘Magine moft men come very fhort of what they might 
“ttain unto, in their feveral degrees; by a neglect of their 
"nderftandings. A few rules.of logic are thought fuffi- 
“lent, in this cafe, for thofe who pretend to the higheft 
provement ; ‘whereas I think there are a great many 
hatural defects in the underftanding, capable of amend- 
ent; which are overlooked and wholly neglected. And 
is eafy to perceive, that men are guilty of a great 
any faults, in the exercife and improvement of this 
’culty of the mind, which hinder them in their pro- 
Stefs, and keep them in ignorance and errour all their 
Yes. Some of them I fhall take notice of, and endea- 
i to point out proper remedies for, in the following 
Ourfe, 
a Befides the want of determined ideas, 
Ot fagacity, and exercife in finding out, 
Mifearn® in order, intermediate ideas: there are three 
nate Trlages, that’ men are guilty of, in reference to 
ton Teafon, Whereby this faculty is hindered in:them 
‘hat fervice it might do, and was defigned for. 


b ee} And 


Reafoning. 


/ 


And he, that reflects upon the actions and difcourfes of 
mankind, will find their defects in this’ kind very fre- 
quent, and very obfervable. 
1. The firft isiof thofe who feldom reafon at all, but 
do and think according to the example of others, whe-. 
ther parents, neighbours, minifters, or who elfe they are 
pleafed to make choice of to have an implicit faith iD, 
for the faving of themfelves the pains and trouble oO} | 
thinking and examining for themfelves. 
9, The fecond is of thofe who put paffion in the place 
of reafon, and, being refolved that fhall govern theif 
actions and arguments, neither ufe their own, nor hearkep | 
to other people’s. reafon, any farther than it fuits thel® 
humour, intereft, or party s and thefe one may obferve - 
commonly content themfelves with words,* which have 
no diftinct ideas to: them; though in other matters, that 
they come with an unbiafled indifferency to, they want 
hot abilities to talk and hear reafon, where they have D0 
fecret inclination, that hinders them from being insaie (a 
tractable to it. | io . : : 
3. The third fort is of thofe who readily and fincerel¥ 
follow reafon; but, for want of having that, which onf — : 
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may call large, found, round-about fenfe, have not wut 
full view of all that relates to the queftion, and may be 
of moment to decide it. We are all fhort-fighted, and 
very often fee but one fide of 4 matter; our views are | 
not extended to all that has a connexion with it. | S2ORniias 
this defect I think no man is free. We fee but in path - 
and we know but in part, and therefore it is no won ck 
we conclude not right from our partial views. This 
inight inftruct the proudeft efteemer of his own partér 
how ufeful it is to talk and confult with others, eve 
fach as come fhort of him in capacity, guicknefs, and 
penetration: for, fince no one fees all, and we general! | 
have different profpects of the fame thing, according, ee 
our different, as 1 may fay, pofitions to its iris not Ih 
corigruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, ¥ Fe 
ther another may not have notions of things, which have 
efcaped him, and which his reafon would make ufe 0” 
if they came into his mind. The faculty of reafoninS 
~feldom or never deceives thofe who truft to it; its-COme 
a fequeD 


zt 


cess 
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fequences; from what it builds*on, are evident'and ‘cere! 
Gin; "but that} which it oftenéft,' if’ not only,’ mifleads’ 
US'ins is, ‘that ‘the°principles’ from which’ we*conclude,' 
thé s'rounds ‘wpon which we bottom our reafoning, are’ 

ta part, fomething is left’ out, which fhould go into” 
the reckoning, to make it’ juft and exact.” Here wé' 
May imagine a vaft and almoft infinite advantage, that! 
angels and’ feparate fpirits’ may have over us; who, in® 
their {everal degrées of elevation above us,- may be en¥* 
_ “wed with more comprehenfive faculties: and fome of 
them, perhapsy having perfect and exact views of ‘all’ 
Mite beings; that come under'their confidération, “can,” 
's it were, infithe twinkling of an eye, colle@ together® 
Ul their: fcattered and almoft’ boundléfs’ relations. | iy 
Mind fo furnifhed, what reafon has it to acquiefce in the’ 
“rtainty: of its cénclufiohs tt *Sve> ote ae eons 
ao we may fee the reafon, why forne men of ftudy* 
—4'¢ thought, that reafon right, ‘and aré lovérs of truth,’ 
Remake no great. advances in ‘their difcoveties of it.® 
;tourand truth are uncertdinly blended in théir minds 3? 
“ir decifions aré’lamé and defective, and’ they are very” 
.€n miftaken in their judgments: the reafon’ whereof’ 
» they converfe but with one’ fort of men, they’ read™ 
Ut one fort 6f books, they will not come in the ‘hearing: 
tae of one fort of notions: the truth is, ‘they canton out’ 
emfelves a little Gothen, in the intellectual world,’ 
7 then. light fhines, and as“they’ conclude, day’ bleffes} 
Ns but the reft of that va{t expanfum they give up? 
Nght and darknefs, and fo avoid coming near it.’ 
in 2 ave a pretty traffic with’ known correfpondents;: 
othe little creek ; within ‘that’ they’ confine them=' 
‘8; and are dexterous managers enough of the wares 
them ccucts of that corner, with which they content: 
of juclves, but will not venture out into the great ocean" 
florea edge, to furvey the riches that nature hath® 
Qo eer parts with, no lefs genuine, no ‘lefs folid,’ 
aq ees than what has: fallen to their lot, in the: 
Which « Plenty-and fufficiency of their own little {pot, 
Verge to them contains whatfoever is good in the uni- 
Own hofe who’ live thus mewed*up, within their 
Contracted territories, and will not look abroad 
» ie beyortd 
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beyond. the. boundaries that chance, conceit, or Jazinels, 
has fet to their inquiries; but live feparate from thé 
notions, difcourfes, and attainments of the reft of man- 
kind; may not amifs be reprefented by, the inhabitants 


of the Marian iflands; who, being feparated, by @ large 
tract. of fea, from all communion with the. habitable 
parts of the earth, thought themfelves. the only peop’® 
of the world. And though the ftraitnefs of the conve 
niencies of life amongft them, had never reached fo fat 
as to the ufe of fire, till the Spaniards, not many years 
fince, in their voyages from Acapulco. to Manilla 
brought it amongft them; yet, in the want and ign" 
rance of almoft all things, they looked upon themfelvé?s 
even after that’ the Spaniards’. had brought,) amoPe 
them, the notice of variety of nations, ‘abounding 1” 
{ciences, arts, and conveniencies ‘of life, of which the 
knew nothing; they looked upon themfelves, J fay, ™ 
- the happieft and wifeft people of the univerfe. But, £0 
all that, nobody, I think, will imagine them deep na- 
turalifts, or folid: metaphyficians ; nobody will deem ay 
quickeft-fighted amongft them to have very enlarge 
views in ethics, or politics; nor can any one allow 
moft capable amongft them to be advanced fo far in ui 
underftanding, as to have any other knowledge, bY 
the few little things of his and the neighbouring iflands) 
within his commerce; but far'enough from: that con" 
prehenfive enlargement of mind, which adorns 4 fou 
devoted to truth, affifted with letters, and a free gent 
ration of the feveral views and fentiments ‘of rhinkin’ 
men of all fides. Let not men, therefore thatwey 4 
have a fight of what every one pretends to be defiro", 
to have a fight of, truth in its full extent, narrow 7". 
blind their own profpect. Let not men think chery 
no truth, but in the fciences that they ftudy, oF yl 
that they read. To prejudge other ‘men’s notions | 
fore we have looked into them, is not to {now a 
darknefs, but to put out our own eyes. ‘* Try all ct 
hold faft that which is good,” is a divine rule com 
from the Father of light and truths and it is 14 “Jay 
know, what other way men can come at truth, fo! 
hold: of it, if they do not dig and fearch for it mol! 
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sold and hid treafure; but he,that does ,fo,,muft;haye 
much earth.and rubbith, before he gets the pure-metal.s 
fand, and pebbles, and, drofs. ufually. lie blended with 
it, but the gold.is never, the lefs gold, and will enrich, 
the man. that employs his pains to. feek: and: feparate it.’ 
either “is there any. danger-he fhould be: deceived by 
the mixture... Every man carries about him a touch 
ftone, if he will make ufeof it, to diftinguifh fubftan- 
tial gold from fuper ficial glitterings, truth from appear- 
ances, . And. indeed, the ufe.and benefit of this touch- 
ftone, which-is natural reafon, is {poiled and. loft only 
y afluming prejudices, overweening prefumption, and 
Narrowing our minds; ‘The want of exercifing it, in the 
full extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens 
and extinguifhes this noble faculty in us,” Trace it, and 
lee ‘whether it be not fo. The day-labourer,in-a coun- 
ty-village has commonly:but a fmall pittance of know- 
dge, becaufe his ideas and notions have been confined 
lo the narrow bounds of a poor converfation and em- 
ployment: the low, mechanic of a country-town does 
Mewhat out-do him: porters and. coblers of great 
‘ities furpafs them. A country gentleman who, leav— 
ng Latin and: learning in the univerfity, removes thence 
0 his manfion-houfe, and.affociates with neighbours of 
" fame ftrain, who relith nothing but hunting and.a 
Pottle ; with thofe alone he {pends his time, with thofe 
“One he converfes, and can away with no companys 
was difcourfe goes beyond what claret and .diffolute- 
els infpire. Such a patriot, formed in this happy way. 
‘improvement, cannot fail, as we fee, to give notable 
Scifions ipon the bench, at quarter-feffions, and eni- 
tent proofs of his {kill in politics, when the ftrength of 
'S purfe and party have advanced him to a more con- 
Shes ftation. To fuch:a’ one, truly, an. ordinary, 
i ee-houfe gleaner of the city is an arrant ftatefman, 
) ae much fuperior to, as a man converfant about 
: itehall and the court, is to an ordinary thop-keeper. 
ite Carry this a little farther: Here is one mufiied up in 
| aay and infallibility of his own fect, and will nog 
“ch a book, or enter into debate with a perfon that 

~~ queftion any of thofe things, which to him are 
3 : facred. 
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facred. Another’ furveys our differences bin réligiom 


-with’an equitable and fair indifference, and fo finds; 
probably, that none of themaré in every thing unex" — 


ceptionable. Thefe divifions and fy tems were ‘made 


by men, and carry the mark‘of fallible on them ;and 1m 


thofe, whom he differs from, and till he opetied ‘his eyes 
had a general prejudice againft, he meets with more 0” 


be faid for a great many things; than before he was aware 
of, or could have‘imagined. Which of thefe two, nOWs 


is moft likely to judge right, in our religious contro@ 
verfies, and to be moft ftored with ‘truth, the mark al) 


pretend to aim at? /All thefe men, that Phave inftance? — 


in, thus unequally furnifhed with truth, and advancee 


in’ knowledge, I fuppofe of equal natural ‘parts ; all the 


odds between them has’ been the different {cope that has 
béen given ‘to their-underftandings to ‘range in, for the 
gathering up of information, -and:furnifhing their heads 
With ideas, and notions and obfervations; «whereon t 
employ their- mind, and form their underftandings- 

_ lt will, poffibly, be objected,“ who is fufficient 10F 
all this?” lL anfwer, more than can be imagined. Fivery 


one knows what-his proper’bufinefsis, and-what, 2°) — 
cording to the character he makes of himfelf, ‘the world. 


may juftly expect of him; and, to anfwer that, he wi! 


find he will have time and opportunity enough to url 


nith himfelf, if he will not deprive himfelf, by a 7% 
rownefs of fpirit, of thofe helps that are at hand. J do 
not fay, to be a good geographer, that a man {h 


land every where, as if he were going to make a pur) 
chafe; but yet every one muft allow that he fhal 
a country better, that makes often {allies into 
traverfes up and down, than he that, like a mi 


harrow bounds of a field, or two, that delight him. 
that will inquire out the beft books, in every 4¢ 
and inform himfelf of the moft material authors OF ©. 
feveral fects of philofophy and religion, ‘will not. p 

an infinite work.to acquaint himfelf with the fentime? : 


of mankind, concerning the moft weighty and come 
ent 


ould — 
vifit every mountain, river, promontory, and creek, upo” 
the face of the earth, view the buildings, ‘and:furvey the | 
| know 
it, and . 
iJ-horfer 
goes (till round in the fame track, or keeps within He 


fe jenc& 
f the 
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henfive fubjects. Let him exercife’ the fréedom of his 
teafon and’ underftanding in fuch a Jatitude as this, and 
Ns mind’ will be ftrengthened; his capacity enlarged, 

is faculties improved ; and the light, which the ‘remote 
’nd feattered parts of truth will give “to one another, 
will fo affift his judgment, that he will feldom be widely 
out, or mifs giving proof of a clear head, and a com- 
Ptehenfive knowledge. At leaft, ‘this is the only way F 
eat? give the underftanding ‘its due improvement 
fe the full extent of its capacity, and’to diftinguifh the 
Wo moft different things I know in the world, a logical 
) Nicaner from a man of reafon. Only he, that’ would 
us give the mind its flight, and fend abroad his in~ 
dUities into all parts after truth, muft be fure-to fettle 
th his head ‘determined ideas of all that he employs his’ 
“lughts about, and never fail to’ judge himfelf, and 
Ndge unbiaffedly, of ‘all that he receives from others, 
a ler in their writings or difcourfes. Reverénce,’ or 
fa dudice, muft not be fuffered to’ give beauty, cr de- 
Mhity,. to any of their opinions. 9 80 _ 
+4. We are born’ with faculties and” ae So ., 
Wers capable almoft of any thing, fuch ee 
leaft as would carry us farther than can : 
“ y be imagined: but it is only the exercife of thofe 
aaa which gives us ability and fkill in any thing, 
leads us towards perfection. ~ ” 
to middle-aged ploughman will fearce ever be brought 
b © carriage and language of a gentleman, though his 
ade’ as well proportioned, and his joints as fupple, 
a da 1s natural parts not any way inferior. The legs of ' 
) me tdg-matter, and the fingers of a mufician, fall as it 
aie Naturally, withour thought, cr pains, into regular 
ang ‘dmirable motions. Bid them change their parts, 
i, Hey will in vain endeavour to produce like motions 
lenoeh Members not ufed to them, and it will require 
Bren Of time and long practice to attain but fome de- 
aig of a like abiliry. What incredible and aftonifhing 
bodies do we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring their 
atts to! Nor but that fundry, in almoft all manual 
World c- as wonderful; but I name thofe which the 
“takes notice of for fuch, becaufe, on that very 
3 account, 


Po 
a 
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account, they give money to fee them. All thefe ad 
mired motions, beyond the teach and almoft conceptio# 
of unpractifed fpectators, are nothing but the mere 
effects of ufe and induftry in men, whofe’ bodies havé 
nothing peculiar in them from thofe of the amazZ 
lookers-on. | 7 ot Dae 
As it is in the body, fo it is in the mind; practice 
makes it what it is, and moft even of thofe excellence 
which are looked on as natural endowments, wil 
found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 
product of exercife, and to be raifed to that pitch, onl) 
by repeated actions. Some men are remarked for plea 
fantnefs in raillery; others for apologues and app? 
diverting ftories. This is apt to be taken for the e¥® 
of pure nature, and that the rather, becaufe it is not 8° 
by rules, and thofe who excel in either of them, ne¥ 
purpofely fet themfelves ‘to the ftudy of it, as.an att 
be learnt. But yet it is true, that at firftt fome luck) 
hit, which took with fomebody, and gained him com" 
mendation, encouraged him to try again, incline? 
thoughts and endeavours that way, till at laft he in ‘i | 
fibly-gota facility in it, without perceiving hows“, | 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was mu 
more the effect of ufe and practice. Ido not deny," 
natural difpofition may often give the firft rife to i& Py 
that never carries a man far, without ufe and exer! ; 
and it is practice alone, that brings. the powers ° i 
mind, as well.as thofe of the body, to their perfectio” 
Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade 
never prodyices any thing for want of improveme { 
We fee the ways of difcourfe and reafoning ate she 
different, even concerning the fame matter, at © Fr 
and in the univerfity. And he that will go but sk 
Weftminfter-hall to the Exchange, will find a differ 


ple 


t 

genius and turn in their ways of talking; and ye : 

cannot think that all whofe Jot fell in the citys "4 

born with different parts from thofe who were pred ® 

the univerfity, or inns of court. “fe 
To what purpofe all this, but to fhow that the e tS) 
rence, fo obfervable in men’s underftandings an pi 

_ does not arife fo much from their natural acetic! 
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acquired habits.. He would be laughed at, that fhould ~ 
80 about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, 
at paft, fifty. And he will not have much better fuc- 
Stfs, who fhall endeavour, at that age, to make a man 
teafon well, or {peak handfomely, who has never been 
Med to it, though you fhould lay before him a collection 
of all the beft precepts of logic or oratory, Nobody is 


| Made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them, up 


is memory; practice muft fettle the habit of doing, 
Without reflecting on the rule; and you may as well hope 
i. make a good painter, or mufician, extempore, by a 
“ture and inftruction in the arts. of mufic and painting, 
Sa coherent thinker, or a ftrict reafoner,- by a fet of 
“les, fhowing him wherein right reafoning confitts. 

his being fo, that defects and. weaknefs. in men’s 
weerftandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
‘nt of a right ufe of their own minds; Lam apt to 
nk, the fault is generaliy miflaid. upon nature, and 
Bate is often a complaint of want of parts, when the 
ue tlies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
i, nen frequently dexterous and {harp enough in mak= 
tes 4 bargain, who, if you reafon with them about mat- 
“Sf religion, appear perfectly ftupid. 
the vst Twill not here, in what relates to y4eas, 

Nght conduct and improvement of the 

rn eanding, repeat again the getting clear and de- 

ee ideas, and the employing our thoughts rather 
stl; them, than about founds put for them; nor of 
Ourfar® the fignification of words, which we ufe with 
. elves, in the fearch of truth, or with others, in dif- 


XO . : 
“dn “ing about it. \ Thofe hindrances of our underftand= 


Bees the purfuit of knowledge I have fufficiently en- 
Reed. Bard, in another place; fo that nothing mor¢ 

ere to be faid of thofe matters. 
- There is another fault, that ftops, 
hha fleads, men in their knowledge, which 
Ment. alfo fpoken fomething of, but yet is neceffary to. 
ton, 70 here again, that we may examine it to the bot- 
tom and fee the root it fprings from; and that is a cuf- 
Sider! taking up with principles that are not felf- 
wat, and very aften not fq much as true, It is not 

“9 pases tte Sass pise unufual 


* 


Principles. 


\ 


.. tothemfelves, and contemptible to others, if they igs 
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ubufial td feé nien reft théir opinions upon foundations 


- ghatvhave’ no unore>certainty-and folidity than the pre 


pofitions built om them; ‘and embraced. for their fake 
Such foundations arethefe and the like, viz.—the found- 
ers, or leaders, of my party are good nicn, and therefor 
their tenets are true—it ig the opinion of a fect that 2 
erroneous, therefore: it) is falfe:—it hath been-long? — 
ceived in the world, therefore it'is true; or—it 1s new, 
and therefore falfe. ©- : yuo a 
Thefe, and many the like, which are by no means thé 
meafures of truth and falthood; the generality-of me 
make the ftandards by which they accuftom their yp” 
derftanding to judge. And thus, they falling inf 
habit of determining of truth, and falfhood, by 14 
wrong meafures, it is no wonder they fhould emb 
errour for certainty, and be very pofitive in things hey ‘ 
have no ground for. Oe oe 
’There is not any, who pretends to the leaft yeafo 
but, when any of thefe his falfe maxims are brought 4 
the teft, muft acknowledge them to be fallible, ane fue 
as he will not allow in thofe that differ from him; * 
yet after he is convinced of ‘this; you fhall: fee him 2 
on in the ufe of them, and, the very next occafion oC 
offers, argue again upon the fame grounds. Would We 
not be ready to think that men are willing to OP 
upon themfelves and miflead their own underftandime 
who conduct them by fuch wrong meafures, even * 
they fee they cannot be relied on? But yet they will 
appear fo blameable, as may be thought at firft fig Eg 
fot think there are’a ‘great many, that argue! mit 
earneft, and do it not to impofe on themfelves, or OF i : 
They are perfuaded of what they fay, and think ty 
is weight in it, though in a like cafe they have wiye 
convinced there is none; but men would be intolett 4 j 
embrace opinions without any ground, and hold 7 ig 
they could give no’ manner of reafon for. True of fa {0 


- folid or fandy, the mind muft have fome foundation og 


reft itfelf upon; -and,'as I have remarked in we it 
place, it no fooner entertains any propofitions 7 oni | 
prefently haftens to fome hypothefis to. bottom 3 rill 


, 
’ 4 
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till then ‘it is unquiet and/unfettled:: ~S6 ‘much do our 
own very tempers difpofe-us to a right ufe‘of our un- 
derftandings;' if we: would ‘follow, ‘as we fhould, the in- 
tlinations of our nature. | | 
~*oIn fome matters of Concernment, efpecially thofe of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 
and uncertain; they muft embrace and profefs fome tenets 
‘£r other; and it would bea fhame, nay a contradiction 
too heavy for any one’s mind to lie conftantly under; for 
him to pretend ferioufly to be perfuaded of the truth of 
any religion, and yet-not to be able to give any reafon 
Of his belief, or to fay any thing for his preference of 
this to any other opinion : and therefore they muft make 
ule of fome principles or other, and thofe can be no 
Sther:than fuch as they-have and can manage; and to 
—#ay they are not in earneft perfuaded by them, and do 
Not reft-upon thofe they make ufe of, is contrary to 
“€xPerience, and to allege that they are not mifled, when 

We complain they are. | semis 
“If this be fo, it will be urged, why then do they not 
Make ufe of fure and unqueftionable principles, rather 
Than reft on fach grounds as may deceive them, and 
Will, as is vifible, ferve to fupport errour, as well as 
truth ? [ee 
To this I anfwer, the reafon why they do not make 
© of better and furer:principles, is becaufe they can- 
aah But this inability proceeds not from want of-na- 
E ha parts (for thofe few, whofe cafe. that is, are to be 
Ge pace but for want of ufe and exercife. Few men 
» from their youth, accuftomed to ftrict reafoning, 
i to trace the dependence of any truth,/in a long 
" n of ;confequences; to its remote principles, and to 
lias Te its connexion; and he that by frequent practice 
in Not. been ufed to this employment of his underftand- 
(a It 1s nO more wonder, that he fhould not, when he 
: therown into years, be able to bring his mind to it, than 
at he fhould not be, on a fudden, able to grave, or 

efj a7 bac > 
“ha og dance on the ropes; or write a good hand, who 

Shy ¢ver practifed either of them. se 

thi ay, the moft of men are fo wholly ftrangers to this, 
PSY they do not fo much as perceive their want of it; 


‘ they 
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they difpatch the ofdinary bufinefs. of their callings by 
rote, as we fay, as they have learnt it; and if at any 
time they mifs fuccefs, they impute it to any wie 
rather than want of thought or fkill; that they conclud¢ 
(becaufe they know no better) they have in perfection ¢ 
or, if there be any fubject that intereft, or fancy, has 
recommended to. their thoughts, their reafoning about 
it is ftill after-their own fafhion;' be it better or won 
it ferves their turns, and is the beft they are acquainte? 
with; and, therefore, when they are led by it into ml 
takes, and their bufinefs fucceeds accordingly, they im- 
pute it to-any crofs accident, or default of others, rat re 
than to their own want of underftanding; that is what 
nobody difcovers, or complains of, in himfelf. What- 
foever made his bufihefs to mifcarry, it was not want 


of right thought and judgment in himfelf: he fees n° 


fuch defect in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he carries of 
his defigns well enough by his own reafoning, or at lea 
fhould have done, had it not been for unlucky traverses 
not in his power. — Thus, being content with this hott 
and very imperfect ufe of his underftanding, he neve 


‘troubles himfelf to feek out methods of improving 7 


mitid, and lives all his life without any notion of ci0 
reafoning, in a continued connexion of a long train 
cénfequences, from fure foundations ; fuch as is requir 
{ite for the making out and clearing moft of the fpecl 
lative truths moft men own to believe, and are matt 
concerned in. Not to mention here, what I fhall hav’ 


occafion to infift on, by and by, more fully, viz a 


in many cafes it is not one feries of confequences wi 
ferve the turn, but many different and oppofite deeU™ 
tions mutt be examined and laid together, before a ™* 
can come to make a right judgment of the point in que.” 
tion. What then can be expected from men, that ed 
ther fee the want of any fuch kind of reafoning, a8 this* 
nor, if they do, know how to fet about it, or could p 
form it? You may as well fet a countryman, who care® 
knows the figures, and never caft up a fum of three | 
ticulars, to {tate a merchant’s long account, and 

the true balance ofit, what 
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, What then fhould be done in the cafe? I anfwer; we 
ould always remember what I faid above, that the 
culties of our fouls are improved and made ufeful to 
Us, juft after the fame manner as our bodies are. Would 
You have a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or 
Perform any other manual operation dexteroufly and 
pith eafe ; let him have ever fo much vigour and activity, 
:Pplenefs and addrefs naturally, yet nobody expects 
ls from him, unlefs he has been ufed to it, and has 
ha bloyed time and pains in fafhioning and forming his 
sd, or outward parts, to thefe motions. Juft fo it is 
the mind; would you have a man reafon well, you 
sau ufe him to it betimes, exercife his mind in obferv~ 
ve the connexion of ideas, and following them in train. 
thems does this better than mathematics; which, 
the ores I think fhould be taught all thofe who have 
nt me and opportunity ; not fo much to make them 
€maticians, as to make them reafonable creatures ; 
: tae ough we all call ourfelves fo, becaufe we are born 
‘tej Jf we pleafe; yet we may truly fay, nature gives 
Out the feeds of it; we are born to be, if we pleafe, 
‘nal creatures, but it is ufe and exercife only that 
y°S us fo, and we are, indeed, fo-no farther than in- 
in 2 @2d application has carried us. And, therefore, 
h Ways of reafoning, which men have not been ufed to, 
rs at will obferve the conclufions they take up, muft 
_ nvtlsfied they are not all rational. = 
iat has been the lefs taken notice of, becaufe every 
og In his private affairs, ufes fome fort of reafoning 
the ,. 22, Cnough to denominate him reafonable. But 
thin, tke is, that he that is found reafonable in one 
fy, 22 Is concluded to be fo in all, and to think, or-to 
fenter ftwife, is thought fo unjuft an affront, and fo 
loo ae a cenfure, that nobody ventures to do it, It 
of hig ike the degradation of a man below the dignity 
aD ee It is true, that he that reafons well in 
Well; € thing, has a mind naturally capable of reafoning 
Chey a others, and to the fame degree of ftrength and 
ang: + and poffibly much greater, had his under= 
Who 8 been fo employed. But it is as true that he 
bev de feafon well to-day, about one fort of matters, 
| “Hi. Z ‘Cannot 
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cannot at all reafon to-day about others, though pet 
haps a year hence he may. But wherever a man’s 
rational faculty fails him, and will not ferve him 
reafon, there we cannot fay he is rational, how cap le 
-foever he may be, by time and exercife, to become fo. 
Try in men of low and mean education, who ye 
never elevated their thoughts above the fpade and the 
plough, nor jooked beyond the ordinary drudgery of 4 
day-labourer.. - ake the thoughts of fuch an one, we 
for many years to one trac k, out of that narrow comp4 
he has been, all his life, confined to, you will find hu 
no mote capable of reafoning than almoft a perfect 04° 
tural. Some one or two rules, on which their cone ee 
fions immediately depend, you will find in moft me? 
have governed all their thoughts; thefe, true oF falfes 
have been the maxims they have been guided by: ®” 
thefe from them, and they are perfectly at a lofs, the! 
compafs and pole-ftar then are gone, and their under 
ftanding is perfectly at a nonplus ; and therefore they 
either immediately return to their old maxims agails ff 
the foundations of all truth to them, notwithftanding * ta 
that can be faid to fhow their weaknefs ; or if they 814 
them up to their reafons, they, with them, give ¥ ; 
truth and farther inquiry, and think there is NO") i) 
thing as certainty. Fer. if you would enlarge © a 
thoughts, and fettle them upon more remote and firs 
principles, they either cannot eafily apprehen chee 
or, if they can, know not what ufe to make of them hey a” 
long deductions from remote principles, are what HT 
“have not been ufed to, and cannot manage. of : 
What then, can grown men never be improved 
enlarged in their underftandings? 1 fay not fo; bu ae 
I think I may fay, that it will not be done with? 
induftry and application, which. will require more v o 
and pains than grown men, fettled in their courit 63 
life, will allow to it, and therefore very feldom 45 ~ ag 
And this very capacity of attaining it, by ufe an jw 
cife only, brings us back to that which I Jaid 604s 
‘before, that it is only practice that improves our re 
as well as bodies, and we muft expect nothing A 
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hakcttandings, any farther than they: are perfected by" 


abits, 
The Americans are’not all born with worfe under=” 
fandings than the Europeans, though we fee none of 
"em have fuch reaches’in the arts and fciences. And," 
“Mone the children of a poor countryman, the lucky= 
Chance of education,’ and getting into the world, gives 
"ne infinitely the fuperiority in parts over the’reft, who, 
fy ituing at home, had’continued alfo juft of the fame’ 
with his brethren. Pane eat 
_, Me thar thas to'do with young {cholars, efpecially in- 
tthematics, may perceive how their’ minds open by. 
‘Stees, and how it is exercife alone that opens them.” 
Mctimes they will ftick a long time at a part of a de-- 
: re ration, not for want of will and application, but: 
4.2 for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas,” 
ee to one whofe underftanding is more exercifed, is 
‘ible as any thing can be. The fame would be with 
deen man beginning to ftudy mathematics, the un- 
“Way ding, for want of ufe, often ticks in every plain 
2 and he himfelf that is fo puzzled, when he comes 
in bs the connexion, wonders what it was he ftuck at, 
« “Ale fo plain. . | 
vay I have mentioned mathematics as’a 
ing .© {ettle in the mind an habit of reafon- 
tetas ly and in train; not that I think it . 
by ty thac all men fhould be deep mathematicians, 
— flyg, 2% having got the way of reafoning, which that 
ton Neceflarily brings the mind to, they might be able 
have ‘sfer it to other parts of knowledge, as they fhall 
fing °ceafion: For, in all forts of reafoning, every 
dep 2t@ument. fhould be managed as a mathematical 
| thoy g'tt@tion ; the connexion and dependence of ideas 
loutea, De followed; till: the mind: is brought to the 
atte | ’ pepety . 
ally O82 which it bottoms; and obferves the coherence 
W nop 2 though in proofs of probability one fuch train | 
vg, ough to fettle the judgment, as in demonftraa 
Wrrowled | , 
Wiedge. : | 
there "© @ truth is: made out by ‘one demonttration, 
There seeds no farther inquiry: but in probabilities, 
_» “€re wants demontftration to eftablith the truth 
Z 2 beyond 


Mathema- 


; 
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beyond doubt, there it is not enough to trace one argue 
ment to its fource, and obferve its ftrength and weak@ 
nefs, but all the arguments, after having been fo 
mined on both fides, muft be laid in balance one again 
another, and, upon the whole, the underftanding dete?” 
tine its aflent. 
This is a way of reafonin the underftanding ould 
be accuftomed to, which is fo different from what the 
illiterate are ufed to, that even learned men fometime 
feem to have very little or no notion of it. Nor is it 
be wondered, fince the way of difputing, in the fchoo!s 
leads them quite away from it, by infifting on one ropl" 
cal argument, by the fuccefs of which the truth, oF fall . 
hood, of the queftion is to be determined, and vic on “4 
adjudged to the opponent, or defendant; which is? 
one as if’one fhould balance an account by one um 
charged and difcharged, when there are an hundié 
others to be taken into confideration. “ih 
_ This, therefore, it would be well if men’s minds wen 
accuftomed to, and that early ; that they might not wit 
their opinions upon one fingle view, when fo many oth . 
are requifite to make up the account, and muft Coa 
into the reckoning, before a man can form a right ie : 
ment. This, would enlarge their minds, and give ® he | 
freedom to their underftandings, that they might 20, 
Jed into errour by prefumption, lazinefs, OF preci 
tancy; for I think nobody can approve fuch a COP’ 4, 
of the underftanding, as fhould miflead it from "75, 
though it be ever fo much in fafhion to make ¥ € f ¢ 
To this perhaps it will be objected, that to moa? . 
the underftanding as I propofe, would require every i 
to be a fcholar, and to be furnifhed with all the m4 (oi 
of knowledge, and exercifed in all the ways of ret ol 
ing. To which Lanfwer, that it is a fhame or Bg 
that have time, and the means to attain knowlege of 
want any helps, or afliftance, for the improveme 45 ) 
- sheir underftandings; that are to be gots am we sa 
would be thought here chiefly to fpeak. Thole ol 
thinks, who, bythe induftry and parts of theit * uit 
tors, have been fet free from a conftant drudgery © pe 
backs and their bellies, {hould beftow. fome 9 as 





— 
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{pare time-on their heads, and open their minds, by fome 
trials and effays, in all the forts and matters of reafon- 
Ing. J have before mentioned mathematics, wherein 
algebra gives new helps and views to the underftanding. 
f I propofe thefe, itis not, as I faid, to make every 
Man a thorough mathematician, or a deep algebraift; 
“ut yet I think the ftudy of them is of infinite ufe, even 
° grown men; firft, by experimentally convincing them, 
_ ,'at to make any one’reafon well, it is not enough to 
“Ave parts wherewith he is fatisfied, and that ferve him 
Well enough in his ordinary courfe.. A man in thofe 
‘dies will fee, that however good he may think his 
iNderftanding, yet in many things, and thofe very vifi- 

it may fail him. This would take off that pre- 
"Mption that moft men have of themfelves in this part ; 
(they would not be fo apt to think their minds 
‘nted no helps to enlarge .them, that there could be 
"othing added to the acutenefs and penetration of their 


er{tandings, 7 
F Secondly, the ftudy of mathematics would fhow them 
digs neces flity there is in reafoning, to feparate all the 
iting ideas, and-fee the habitudes that all thofe cons 
Ned in the prefent inquiry have to one another, and 
: ay by thofe which relate not to the propofition in 
tie and wholly to leave them out of the reckoning. 
te ‘Sis that which, in other fubjects, befides quantity, 
we What is abfolutely requifite to juft reafoning, though 
' Ren it is not fo eafily obferved, nor fo carefully 
‘tho fed. In thofe parts of knowledge where it is. 
ay She demonftration has nothing to do, men reafon 
Rone in the lump; and if, upon a fummary and 
hip. ed view, or upon a partial confideration, they can 
“Cont the appearance of a probability, they ufually reft 
Pio Hoe? efpecially if it be in a difpute where every 
beg TaW is laid hold on, and every thing that can but 
; Wya, Wn-in any way to give colour to the argument, 1s, 
Po Soaks With oftentation. But that mind is not in a 
all, "€ to find the truth, that does not diftinétly take 
the © Parts afunder, and, omitting what is not at all to 
rj ‘nt, draw a conclufion from the refult of all the 
aay Culars, which any way influence it. There is an- 
Bi | ZL 3 other 
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other no lefs ufeful habit to be.got by an application 1 
mathematical demonftrations, and that, is, of ufing the 
mind to a long train of confequences: but having men- 
tioned that already, I fhall not again here repeat ite. 

As to men whofe fortuaes and time,are narrower, W' A 
may fuflice them is not of that vaft extent as may PF 
imagined, and fo comes not within the objection. 
Nobody. is-under an obligation to know every thing: 
Knowledge..and fcience in, general, is the bufinels only 
of thofe who.are.at cafe and leifure. ‘Thofe who hav 
particular, callings ought, to underftand thems and it ® 
no unreafonable, propofal,, nor impoflible to be oe 
‘paffed, that. they fhould. think and reafon right abou 
‘what is their daily employment. This one cannot thu “! 
~ them incapable of, without levelling them with t 
brutes, and charging them with 4 flupidity below th 
rank of rational creatures, | 


§.8. Befides his particular calling ! . 


Religion» “the fupport of this life, every oné has 4 com 
cern in a future life, which he -is bound. to, look after 
‘This engages. bis thoughts im. religion; and her® 
mightily lies upon him to underftand and reafon rg f 
Men, therefore, cannot be excufed from underftand"e 
the words, and framing the general notions relatine 
religion, right. The one day of feven, befides of h 
days,of reft,; allows in the chriftian world time enone 
for this (had. they.no other idle hours) if they would 

make ufe of thefe vacancies from their daily labour, oh 
apply themfelves to an improvement of knowledge ne! 
“as much diligence as. they often do.to a great mapy oid 
things that are. ufelefs, and had.but thofe that at 
- enter them according to their feveral capacities of 
right way to this knowledge. ©The original m® gl 
their minds 1s like that of other men, and they ae 


be found not to want underftanding fit to recely® 


‘knowledge of religion, if they were a little encOUs7e ie 


and helped in it, as they fhould be. For there i 
in{tances of very mean people, who have raile ie ; 
minds to a great fenfe and underftanding of relig! be 
and though thefe have not been fo frequent as cou of 
withed ; yet they are enough to clear that condi? ii66 
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life from a neceflity of grofs ignorance, and to fhow 
at more might be brought to be rational creatures and 
Chriftians (for they can hardly be thought really to be 
, who, wearing the name, know not fo much as the 
Very principles of that religion) if due care-were taken- 
Stthem. For, if I miftake not, the peafantry lately in 
‘tance (a rank of people under a much heavier preffure 
{want and poverty, than the day-labourers in England) 
f the reformed religion underftood it much better, and 
Sould fay more for it, than thofe of a higher condition 
4Mong us. 7 Te 
But if it fhali be concluded that the meaner fort of 
People muft give themfelves up to brutifh ftupidity in . 
the things of their neareft‘concernment, which I fee no 
Teafon for, this excufes not,thofe of a freer fortune and 
~“Sucation, if they neglect their underftandings, and take 
RO care to employ them as they ought, and fet them 
"ght in the knowledge of thofe things for which prin= 
Slpally they. were given them. At leaft thofe, whofe 
Plentifuj fortunes ‘allow ‘them the opportunities ‘and’ 
“lps of improvements; are not fo few, but that it might’ 
is oped: great advancements might be made‘in know~ 
Se of all kinds, efpecially in that of the greateft con~' 
a and largeft views; if men would make a right-ufe’ 
“Tt their faculties, and ftudy their own underftandings. ~* 
flare Outward corporeal objects, that con=" 74... 9 
rags importune our fenfes and captivate ~~ ie 
"appetites, fail not to fill our heads with lively andy 
; Ing ideas of that kind.’ “Here the rind ‘needs not to 
fiat Upon. getting greater ftore ;\they offer themfelves 
Aan d Remake and are ufually entertained in fuch plenty, 
atte Odged fo carefully, that the mind. wants room, or 
Te Ation,. for others-that-it has more -ufe and need of, 
ag fit the underftanding, «therefore, for fuch reafoning: 
ne Paes been abovefpeaking of, care fhould be taken’ 
Ofer with moral and more abftract idéas; for thefe not’ 
to us themfelves to the fenfes, but being to be framed 
Of 4 ©underftanding, people are generally fo neglectful 
fear aculty they are apt to think wants-nothing, that I 
ieee men’s minds are more unfurnifthed with fuch 
‘than is imagined, They often -wfe the words,: and- 
Z 4 | how 
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how, can they be fufpected to want the ideas? What I 
have faid in the third book of my effay, will excufe Mm — 
from any other anfwer to this queftion. But to con 
vince people of what moment it is to their underftand- 
ings to be furnifhed with fuch abfttact ideas, fleady a? 
fettled in them, give me leave to afk, how any one fha 
be able to know whether he be'obliged to be juft, if he 
has not.eftablifhed ideas in his mind of obligation 4? 
of juftice ; fince knowledge confifts in nothing but ! ji 
perceived agreement or difagreement of thofe ideas? an 
Yo of all others the like, which concern our lives 4” 
manners. And if men do find a difficulty to fee the 
agreement or difagreement of two angles, which lie be- 
fore their eyes, unalterable in.a diagram; how utterly - 
impoffible will it be to perceive it in ideas that have no 
other fenfible obje& to reprefent them to the mind 0! 
founds; with which they have no manner of confor 
mity, and therefore had need to be clearly fettled in the 
mind themfelves, if we would make any clear. judgmery 
about,them?..This, therefore, is one of the firft things 
the mind fhould be employed about, in the right cot” 
duct of the underftanding, without which it is impomble 
it fhould be capable of reafoning right about thofe mate 
ters. But in thefe, and all other ideas, care mutt be 
taken that they harbour no inconfiftencies, and that they . 
have a real exiftence where real exiftence is fupp? we 
and are not mere chimeras with a fuppofed exiftence ) 
| 





Prejudice. ! §. 10. Every one is forward to comp/4 | 
#40 of the prejudices that miflead other men 
parties, as if he. were free, and had none ‘ofi:his OM 
‘This being objected on all fides, it is agreed, charity 
a fault and an hindrance to knowledge. What now a 
the cure? No other but this, that every man fhould ‘ 
alone other prejudices, and examine his own. » Nob? y 

is convinced of his by the accufation of anothers 
recriminates by the fame rule, and is clear. The of y 
way to remove this great caufe of ignorance and: tle 
out of the world, is, for every one impartially to iit? 
mine himfelf, ,-If others. will: not deal fairly with 1 
own minds, does that make my errours truths? or 0 


it to make me in love with them, and willing to i ae 
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on myfelf? If others love cataracts in their eyes, fhould 
that hinder me from couching of mine as foon as I can? 
Every one declares againft blindnefs, and yet who almoft 
is not fond of that which dims his fight, and keeps the 
Clear light out of his mind, which fhould lead him into 
truth and knowledge? Falfe or doubtful pofitions, relied 
Upon as unqueftionable maxims, keep thofe in the dark 
tom truth who build on them. Such are ufually the 
Prejudices imbibed from education, party, reverence, 
fafhion, intereft, &¢c. ‘This is the mote which every one 
{ees in his brother’s eye, but never regards the beam in 
isown. For who is there almoft that is ever brought 
fairly to examine his own principles, and’ fee whether 
they are fuch as will bear the trial? But yet this fhould 
€ one of the firft things every one fhould fet about, and 
€ {crupulous in, who would rightly conduct his under~ 

flanding in the fearch of truth and knowledge. 
To thofe who are willing to get rid of this great hin- 
Crance of knowledge, (for to fuch only I write) to thofe 
Who would fhake off this great and dangerous impoftor, 
Prejudice, who dreffes up falfhood in the likenefs of 
truth, and fo dexteroufly hoodwinks men’s minds, as to 
“ep them in the dark, with a belief that they are more 
1 the light than any that do not fee with their eyes 5 [ 
eh offer this one mark whereby prejudice’ may be 
Nown, He that is ftrongly of any opinion, muft fup- 
Pofe (unlefs he be felf-condemned) that his perfuafion 
S built upon good grounds; and that his affent is no 
Seater than what the evidence of the truth he holds 
ae him to; and that they are arguments, and not in- 
ination, or fancy, that make him fo confident and po- 
aks in his tenets. Now, if after all his profeflion, he 
- not bear any oppofition to his opinion, if he cannot 
©much as give a patient hearing, much lefs examine 
ms Weigh the arguments on the other fide, does he not 
Ainly confefs it is prejudice governs him? and it is not 
bel evidence of truth, but fome lazy anticipation, fome 
is °ved prefumption, that he defires to reft undifturbed 
fen ar; if what he holds be, as he gives out, well 
ne ae with evidence, and he fees it to be true, what 
'“@he fear to put it to the proof? If his se 
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fettled upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that 
fupport it, and have obtained his affent, be clear; goods 
and convincing, why fhould he be fhy to, have it trie 
whether they be proof or not? He whofe, affent goes 
beyond this evidence, owes this excefs of his adherence 
only.to prejudice, and does in effect own. it, when be 
refufes to hear ,what is offered againft its declaring 
thereby, that it is mot evidence he feeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fond:of} with a forwat 
condemnation of all that may {tand.in oppofition to 1! 
unheard and unexamined; which, what is it but preju- 
dice?, ‘* qui equum ftatuerit, parte inaudita alrera, etl 
« amfi equum ftatuerit, haud aquus fuerit.” He that 
would acquit himfelf in this cafe as a Jover of truth, not 
giving way to any pre-occupation, or bias, that may 
“niflead him, mutt do two things that,are not very come 
mon, nor. very eafy. . ees Be 
§. 11. Firft, he mutt not be in love with 
any opinion, or wifh it to be true, rill ne 
knows it to be fo, and then he will not need to, wifh IL 
for nothing that is falfe can deferve our good wifhes, noF 
a defire that it fhould have the place and force of truths 
and yet nothing is more frequent than. this. Men até 
fond of certain tenets upon no other evidence but refpet 
and cuftom, and think they muft maintain them, or att 
is gone; though they have never examined the grou” 
they ftand on, nor have ever made them ont to theme 
elves, or can make them out to others: we fhould com 
tend earneftly for the truth, but we fhould firft be {ure 
that-it is truth, or elfe we fight againft God, who is the 
God of truth, and.do the work of the devil, who is thé 
father and propagator of lyes; and our zeal, though ever 
fecal will not excufe us, for this is plainly preju- 
1ce. 4 


Indifferency. 


Examine, §. 12. Secondly, he muft do that which 
ing the thing unneceffary, or himfelf incapable © 
doing it. - He muft try whether his principles be ccf 
tainly true, or not, and how far he may fafely rely up 
them. This, whether fewer have the heart or the ik} 
to do, I fhall not determine ; but this, Lam {086 i thé 


he will find himfelf very averfe to, as J™ Be 
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which everyone ought to do, who profeffes to love truth, 
and would not impofe upon himfelf; which is a furer 
Way to be made a fool of, than by being expofed to the 
fophiftry of others. ‘The difpofition to put any cheat 
upon ourfelves works conftantly, and we are pleafed 
With it, but are impatientof being bantered or mifled 
by others. "The inability I here {peak of, is not any na- 
tural defect that makes mem incapable of examining their 
own principles. ‘To fuch,! rules of conducting their 
underftandings are ufelefs ; and that is the cafe of very 
few. The great number is of thofe whom the ill habit 
of never exerting their thoughts has difabled ; the powers 
of their minds are ftarved by difufe, and have loft that 
Teach and“ ftrength which nature fitted them to recelve 
from exercife. .Thofe who are in a condition to learn 
the firft rules of plain arithmetic, and could be brought 
to caft up an ordinary fum, are capable of this, if they 
had but accuftomed their minds to reafoning : but they 
that have wholly neglected the exercife of their under- 
landings in this/way, will be very far, at firft, from be- 
Ang able to do.it, and) as unfit for it as one unpractifed 
ih figures to caft-up a fhop-book, and, perhaps, think 
itas ftrange to be fet about it. And yet it muft never- 
thelefs-be confefledito be a wrong ufe of our underftand- 
ngs, to ‘build: our tenets (in-things where we are con- 
€etned to -hold'the:truth) upon principles that may lead 
Us into errour... We take our principles at hap-hazard, 
Upon truft, and:without éever-having examined them, and 
‘then believe a. whole fyftem, upon a. prefumption that 
they are true and folid; and what is all this, but child- 

ith, fhameful, fenfelefs credulity ? f 
In thefe two things, viz. an equal indifferency for all 
truth; I mean the receiving it, the love of it, as truth, 
Sut not loving, it for any other reafon, before we know 
eg be true; and in the examination of our principles, 
nil not receiving any for fuch, nor building on them, 
., We are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their 
Olidity, truth, and certainty; confifts.that freedom of 
€ underftanding which is neceflary to a rational crea- 
ta and without which it is not truly an underftand- 
NS, It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any thing ee 
: than 
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than underftanding, if it muft be under the conftraint of 


receiving and holding opinions by the authority cf any — 


thing but their own, not’ fancied, but perceived, evi- 
dence. This was rightly called impofition, and 1s of 
ail other the worft and moft dangerous fort of it. For 
we impofe upon ourfelves, which is the ftrongeft impo- 
fition of all others; and» we impofe upon ourfelves 19 
that part which ought with the greateft care to be kept 


free from all impofition. ~The world is apt to caft great 
blame on! thofe who have'an indifferency for opinions, 


efpecially in religion. I fear this is ‘the foundation 0 
great errour and worfe confequences. To be indifferent 


which of two opinions is'true, is the right temper of the 


mind that preferves it from being impofed on, and difs 


pofes it to examine with that indifferency, tillvit has 
done its béeft to find the truth, and this is the only direc 
and fafe.way to it, But to, be indifferent whether we 
embrace falfhood or truth, is the great ‘road to errours 
Thofe who are not indifferent which opinion is true, 


are guilty ‘of this; they’ fuppofe, without examining, 


that what they hold jis true, and then think they ought 
to be zealous for it:’ Thofe, it is plain by their warmt™ 
and eagernefs, are not indifferent for their own op! 


nions, but methinks are very indifferent whether they 


be true or falfe; fince they cannot endure to have a0Y 
doubts raifed, ‘or objections, made againft them; an it 
is vifible they never haveimade any themfelves, an fo 
never having examined. them, know not, nor are cop* 
cerned, as they fhould be, to know whether they be crus 
or falfe: ts | . 


Thefe are the common and moft general mifcarriag® 


which I'think men fhould avoid, or rectify, in a rg : 
conduct of their underftandings, and fhould be particu- 
larly taken care of in education. » The bufinefs wheres 
in refpect of knowledge, is not, as I think; ‘to perf Soa 
learner in all or any one of the {ciences, but to give his 
mind that freedom, that difpofition, and thofe habits; that 
may enable him to attain any part of knowledge he “f 
apply himfelf to, or ftand in need of, in the future courl? 
of his life. poet ogi ie 
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This, and this only, is well principling,. and not the 
Anflilling a reverence and veneration for. certain dogmas, 
under the fpecious title of principles, which are often 
fo remote from that truth and evidence which belongs 
to principles, that they ought to be rejected, as falfe and 
erroneous; and often caufe men fo educated, when they. 
come abroad into. the. world, and find they cannot main- 
tain the principles fo taken up and refted in, to caft off 
all principles, and turn perfect {ceptics, regardlefs of 
knowledge and virtue. 9 : 

There are feveral weakneffes and defects in the un- 
derftanding, either from the natural temper of the mind, 
or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progrefs to 
knowledge, Of thefe, there are as many, poffibly, to 
be found, if the mind were thoroughly ftudied, as there 
are difeafes of the body, each whereof clogs and difables 
the underftanding to fome degree, and therefore deferves 
to be looked after and curéd. I {hall fet down fome 
few to excite men, efpecially thofe who make knowledge 
their bufinefs, to look into themfelves, and obferve 
Whether they do not indulge fome weaknefles, allow 
fome mifcarriages in the management of their intellec- 
tual faculty, which is prejudicial to them in the fearch 
Mbtraths: ).:- : 
~ §. 13. Particular matters of fact are the 
undoubted foundations on which our civil 
and natural knowledge is built: the benefit 
the underftanding makes of them, is to draw from them 
Conclufions, which may be as ftanding rules of know- 

edge, and confequently of practice. The mind often 
Makes not that benefit it fhould of the information it 
Teceives from the accounts of civil or natural hiftorians, 
Y being too forward or too flow in making obferva- 
tions on the particular facts recorded in them. 
here are thofe who are very afliduous in reading, and 
Yet do not much advance their knowledge by it, They: 
‘te delighted with the ftories that are told, and perhaps 
San tell them.again, for they make all they read nothing 
‘Dut hiftory to themfelves; but not reflecting on it, not 
Making to-themfelves obfervations from what they read, . 

ey are very little improved by all that crowd of pi , 

ticulars, 
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 ticulars, that either pafs through, or lodge themfelves 
in their underftandings. They dream on ina conftant 
courfe of reading and cramming themfelves; but not 
digefting any thing, it produces nothing but an heap of 
crudities. ‘ 

If their memories retain well, one may fay, they have 
the materials of knowledge; but, dike thofe for build- 


ing, they are of no advantage, if there be no other ule 


made of them but to let them lie heaped up together. _ 


Oppofite to thefe, there are others who lofe the improve- 
ment they fhould make of matters of fact by a quite con- 
trary conduct. They are apt to draw general conclu-_ 
fions, and raife axioms from every particular they meet 
with. Thefe make as little true benefit of hiftory as the 
other; nay, being of forward and active fpirits, receive 
more harm by it; it being of worfe confequence to ftect_ 
one’s thoughts by a wrong rule, than to have none at 
all; errour doing to bufy men much more harm, than 
ignorance to the flow and fluggifh. Between thefe, 
thofe feem to do beft, who taking material and ufefu 


hints, fometimes from fingle matters of fact, carry them 


in their minds to be judged of, by what they fhall find 
in hiftory, to confirm or ‘reverfe their imperfect ob- 
fervations; which may be eftablifhed into rules fit to be 
relied on, when they are juftified by a fufficient an? 
wary induction of particulars. He that makes no fuc 

reflections on what he reads, only loads his mind with 4 
‘ rhapfody of tales, fit, in winter-nights, for the entef- 
tainment of others: and he that will improve every 
matter of fact into a maxim, will abound in contraly 


obfervations, that can be of no other ufe but to perplex 


and pudder him, if he compares them; or elfe to mu= 
guide him, if he gives himfelf up to the authority ° 
that, which for its novelty, or for fome other fancy, belt 
pleafes Mites | | 
’ Bias. 
; who fuffer their own natural tempers ane 


paffions they are poffefled with, to influence their Juco? 


ments, efpecially of men and things, ‘that may any way 

aelate to their prefent circumftances and intereft. “Trut™ 

is all fimple, all pure, will bearno mixture of any Bie 
8 € 


§. 14. Next to thefe, “we may place thofe 
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elfe with it. It is rigid and inflexible to any bye inte- 
refts; and fo fhould the underftanding be, whofe ufe 
and excellency lies in conforming itfelf to it. To think 
of every thing juft'as it is in itfelf, is the proper bufi- 
Nefs of the underftanding, though it be not that which 
Men always imploy it to. This all men, at firft hear- 
ing, allow, is the right ufe every one fhould make of 
his underftanding,; Nobody will be at fuch an open 
defiance with common fenfe, as to profefs that we fhould 
Not endeavour to know, and think of things as they are 
in themfelves; and yet there is nothing more frequent 
than to do the contrary; and men are apt to excufe 
themfelyes; and think they have reafon to do fo, if they 

ave but a pretence that it is for God, or a good caufe ; 
that is, in effect, for themfelves, their own perfuafion, 
Or party: for thofe in their turns the feveral fects of 
en, efpecially in matters of religion, entitle God and 
% 900d caufe. But God requires not men to wrong or 
Mifufe-their faculties for him, nor to lye to others, or 
. themfelves, “for his fake; which they purpofely do, who 
Will not fuffer their underftandings to have right con- 
Ceptions of the things propofed to them, and defignedly 
Teftrain themfelves from having juft thoughts of every 
thing, as far as they are concerned to inquire. And as 

Sr a good caufe, that needs not fuch ill helps; if it be 
§°0d, truth will fupport it, and it has no need of fallacy 
mes (olny 

- 16. Very much of kin to this, is the P 
hunting deer anvtinients to make good one preteens 
\de of a queftion, and wholly to neglect and refufe thofe 
which favour the other fide. What is this but wilfully 
_ o mifguide the underftanding, and is fo far from giving 
aan its due value, that it wholly debafes it: efpoufe 
Pinions that beft comport with their power, profit, or 
ale it, and then feek arguments to fupport them? Truth 
s fupon this way, is of no more avail to us than er- 
Mn for what is fo taken up by us may be falfe as well as 
Sew and he has not done his duty who has thus ftum- 
“ed upon truth in his way to preferment. | 
‘3, “here is another; but more innocent way of collect- 
_8 4fguments, very familiar among bookifh men, which 
s 
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is to futnifh, themfelves with the arguments they meet 
‘with pro andcon in the queftions they ftudy. This helps 
chem not to judge right, nor argue ftrongly; but only 
to talk copioufly on either fide, without being fteady 
and fettled in their own judgments: For fuch arguments 
gathered from other men’s thoughts, floating only 
the memory, are there ready, indeed, to fupply copious : 
talk with fome appearance of reafon, but are far from 
helping us to judge right. Such variety of arguments 
only diftract the underftanding that relies on them, 
-unlefs it has gone farther than fuch a fuperficial way ° 
examining; this is to quit truth for appearance, only t 
ferve our vanity. The fure and only way to get tue 
knowledge, is to form in our minds clear fettled notions 
of things, with names annexed to thofe determine? 
ideas. Thefe we are to confider, with their feveral re 
lations and habitudes, and not amufe ourfelves with 
floating names, and words of indetermined fignitications 
which we can ufe in feveral fenfes to ferve a turn. 4% 18 
in the perception of the habitudes and refpedts our ideas 
have one to another, that real knowledge confifts; 42 
_ when a man once perceives how far they agree or G4” 

gree one with another, he will be able to judge of what 
other people fay, and will not need to be led by the at 
guments of others, which are many of them nothing u 
plaufible fophiftry. This will teach him to ftate the 
queftion right, and fee whereon it turns; and thus he 
will ftand upon his own legs, and know by his own U* 
derftanding. Whereas by collecting and learning argue 
ments by heart, he will be but a retainer to otherss,4f 
when any one queftions the foundations they are built 
upon, he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to give U 
his implicit knowledge. an 
Hate. §. 16. Labour for labour-fake is aga 

nature. The underftanding, as well as @ 

the other faculties, choofes always the fhorteft way 0 
its end, would prefently obtain the knowledge 3¢/ : 
about, and then fet upon fome new inquiry. But thiss 
whether lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads it, and maker 
it content itfelf with improper ways of fearch, and {uc 


as will not ferve the turn: fometimes it refts upo? tel 
6 . timo?) 
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timony, when teftimony of right has nothing to do, bez 
faufe it is eafier to believe than to be {cientifically 
Inftructed : fometimes it contents itfelf with one argu- 
ment, and refts fatisfied with that, as it were a demon- 

ration, whereas the thing under proof is not capable of 
€monftration, and therefore muf{t be fubmitted to the 
tial of probabilities, and al! the material arguments pro 
“nd con be examined and brought to a balance. Tir 
fome cafes the mind is determined by probable topics in © 
Mquiries where demonftration may be had. All thefe,. 
‘nd feveral others, which lazinefs, impatience, cuftom, 
’nd want of ufe and attention lead men into, are mif- 
yPPlications of the underftanding in the fearch of truth. 
is “very queftion the nature and manner of the proof it 
. “apable of fhould be confidered, to make our inguiry 
Uch as it fhould be. This would fave a great deal of 
quently mifem loyed pains, and lead us fooner to 
At difcovery and poffeffion of truth we are capable of, 
© multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially fri- 
lous ones, fuch as are all that are merely verbal, is 
t only loft labour, but cumbers the memory.to no 
hae and ferves only to hinder it from feizing and | 
of Ing of the truth in all thofe cafes which are capable 
copys on ttration. In fuch a way of proof the truth and 
i, tity is feen, and the mind fully poffeffes itfelf of 
> When in the other way ofvaffent it only hovers about 
Wa 1s amufed with uncertainties. In this fuperficial 
fb. indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of plau- 
~ ‘alk, but is not enlarged, as it fhould be, in its 
Nowled Te: ba Sea. © , va £ 
t és age. It is to this fame hafte and impatience o 
tog 2d alfo, that a not due tracing of the arguments 
f 


“lt true foundation is owing; men fee a little, pre- 


is an Sreat deal,.and fo jump to the-conclufion. This 
brag wert Way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly.em- 
ah ‘0 opinionatry, but is certainly the fartheft way 


thet to’ knowledge, For he that will know, mutt by 
It “onnexion of the proofs fee the truth, and the ground 
Vhat On; and therefore, if he has for hafte fkipt over 
+ .¢ fhould have examined, he mutt begin and go 
letegs again, or ¢elfe he will never come to know~ 


Vv é 
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§.. 17- Another fault of as ill confequence 
as this, which proceeds alfo from lazinels 


with a mixture of vanity, 1s the fkipping from one fort 
of. knowledge to another. Some men’s tempers at© 


Defaltory. —. 


ie weary of any one thing. Conftancy and afli- 
duity is what they cannot bear: the fame ftudy log 
continued in, 1s as intolerable to them, as the appear 
ang long in the fame clothes, or fafliion, is to a court- 
ady. 


Smattering. . 


§. 18. Others, that they may feem unic 
- verfally knowing, get a little {mattering 3? 
every thing. Both thefe may fill their heads with 
fuperficial notions of things, but are very much out % 
the way of attaining truth or. knowledge. ; 
i §. 19. 1 do not here fpeak againft Ue 
" taking a tafte of every fort of knowledge? 
it is. certainly very ufeful and neceffary to form t 
mind ; but then it muft be done ina different ways 2” 
to a different end. ‘Not for talk and vanity to fill the 
head with fhreds of all kinds, that he who is poffefles 
of fuch a frippery, may be able to match the difcourl 
of all he (hall meet with, as if nothing could come ami’® 
to him; and his head was fo well ftored a magazin 
that nothing could be propofed which he was not ma . 
of, and was readily furnithed to entertain any One vy 


Univerfality. 


- This is an excellency, indeed, and a great one 00s he 


have a real and true knowledge in all, or molt, Cher 
objects of contemplation. But it is what the mind © 
one and the fame man can hardly attain unto; an 


' anftances are fo few of thofe who have, in apy mca ie 


approached towards it, that 1 know not whether #4 
are to be propofed as examples in the ordinary ©O? Ht 
of the ahtlerftanding. For a man to underftand fu } 
the bufinefs of his particular calling in. the comn oN 
wealth, and of religion, which, is his calling a5; € Ne 
man.in the world, 1s ufually enough to take up his wh 
time; and there-are few that inform themfelves in the fo 
which is every man’s proper and peculiar pufine!> 5 
to the bottom as they fhould do.’ But though th its 
{o, and there are very few men, that extend their thove 
towards univerfal knowledge ; yet 1 do not doubts ~ if 


o 
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if the right way were taken, and the methods of inquiry 
Were ordered as they fhould be, men of little bufinefs 
‘nd great leifure might go a great deal farther in it than 
'$ ufually done, .To turn to the bufinefs in hand ; thé 
€nd’ and-ufe of a little infight in thofe parts of know= 
€dge, which are not a man’s proper bufinefs, is to ac. 
‘Suftom, our ‘minds to all forts of ideas, and the proper 
Ways of examining their habitudes-and relations: » ‘This 
8lves the mind a freedom, and the exercifing the under= 
tnding-in the feveral ways of inquiry and reafoning, 
hich the moft’ {kilful have madeé ufe of, teaches the 
Mind: fagacity and: warinefs, and a fupplenefs to apply 
Elf more clofely and dexteroufly to the bents and turns 
the matter in all its-refearches. Befides, this unis 
“fal tafte of all the {ciences; with an indifferency before 
© mind is poflefied with any one in particular, and. - 
Wn into love and admiration of what is made its dar< 
+8) will prevent. another evil, very commonly to: be 
Pbfcrved in. thofe: who, have from the Ter a man bo 


“y 


“foned only by one part of knowledge. Let a man bets 


Z Yen Up to the contemplation of one-fort of knowledge, 
fy that will become every thing. The mind will take 

ey. 2 tincture from a familiarity with that obje&, that 

inj, thing elfe, how remote foever, will be brought 
} » Sf the fame view. A metaphyfician will bring 
| the whe and gardening immediately to abftract notions c 
| alch, “tory of nature fhali fignify nothing to him. An 
tae ‘On the contrary; fhall reduce divinity to the 
hyp of his laboratory : ex 


plain morality by fal, ful- 
| aq ,,22d mercury; and allegorife the {eripture itfelf, 
| the facred myfteries thereof, into the philofopher’s 
on And I heard once a man, who had a more--than 
Mop TY excellency in mufic, ferioully accommodate 
| fo, -* 8 feven:days-of the firft week to the notes 6f mut 
3 eth, af from thence: had been: taken the meafure and 
| toy. Of:the creation. It is of no {mall confequence 
is ae the mind from fuch a poffeffion, which I think 
| ho) done by giving ita fair and-equal view ‘of the 
4 Ninj MteHedtual world, wherein it may ‘fee the order, 
| and beduty' of thewhole; and give a’ juft allow- 
ee es Asa ht ods A edi Sushil ef sem 


. 
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ance to the diftinct provinces of the feveral fciences in 
the due order and ufefulnefs of each of them. ; 
If this be that which old men will not think necel- 
fary, nor be eafily brought to; it is fit, at leaft, that It 
fhould be practifed in the breeding of the young- The 
bufinefs of education, as 1 have already iaande is nots 
as I think, to make them perfect in any on© of the fcien= 
ces, but fo to open and difpofe their minds, as-may be 
make them capable of any, when they fhall apply them 
felves.to it. If men are, for a long time,’ accu ro) d 
only to one fort or method of thoughts, their minds . 
grow (iff in it, and do not readily turn to another: if 
- js, therefore, to give them this freedom, that y chink 
they fhould be made to look into all forts of knowledg® 
and exercife their underftandings in fo wide a. vane 
‘and ftock of knowledge. But I do not propofe it as ® 
variety and ftock of knowledge, but a variety and freee 
dom of thinking, as an increafe of the powers and y 
 yity of the mind, not as an enlargement of its pole! 
 fions. it 
§. 20. This is that which I think grt 
ie alt readers are apt to be miftaken in. oP y 
who have read of every thing; are thought to under 
every thing too; but it is not always fo. Reading al 
nifhes the mind only with materials of knowledg® o 
chinking makes what we read ours. We are 07 | es 
ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourfel’ m 
with a great load of collections; unlefs we chew ye 
over again, they will not ‘give us ftrength and nour, 
ment. There are, indeed, in fome writers vifible tod 
frances of.deep thoughts, clofe and acute reafonine | 
;deas well purfued. The light thefe would give Wie 
be of great ufe, if their reader would obferve an Fo 
tate them all the reft at beft are but particulat® ‘af 
be turned into knowledge; but that can be done Pct | 
by our own meditation, and examining the reach Hee 
and coherence of what is faid; and then, 4 ar v7 po 
apprehend and fee the connexion of ideas, *© ar 
ours; without that, it is but fo much loofe matt! che 
ing in our brain. ‘The memory may be froreds bu edo 
judgment is little better, and the ftock. of know” pet 


+ 
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hot increafed, by being able to repeat what others have 
aid, or produce the arguments we have found in them: 
Such a knowledge’as this is but knowledge by hear-fay, 
and the oftentation of it. is at beft.but talking by rote, 
and very often upon weak and wrong principles. For 
all that is to be found in books, is not built upon true 
Sundations, nor always rightly deduced from the prin= 
Ciples it is pretended to be built on. Such an examen 
is requifite to difcover that, every reader’s mind is not 
Tward to make; efpecially in thofe who have given 
themfelves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
“an fcrape together, that may favour and fupport the 
tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude themfelves from 
truth, and from all true benefit to be received by read~ 
Mg. Others of more indifferency often want attention 
4nd induftry. The mind is backward in itfelf. to be at 
the Pains to trace every argument to its original, and to 
“€ upon what bafis it ftands, and how firmly; but yet 
is this that gives fo much the advantage to one man 
‘More than another in reading. The mind fhould by 
,vere rules be tyed down to this, at firft, uneafy tafk ; 
€and exercife will give it facility. So that thofe who 
« accuftomed to it, readily, as it were with one caft 
the eye, take a view of the argument, and prefently, 
N moft cafes, fee where it bottoms. Thofe who have 
py this faculty, one may fay, have got the true key of 
S0ks, and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze 
, Variety of opinions and authors to truth and certainty. 
cy young beginners ihould be entered in, and fhowed 
Mire ufe of, that they might profit by their reading, 
. }ofe who are ftrangers to it, will be apt to think it too 
pat 4 clog in the way of men’s ftudies, and they will 
aghc they fhall make but fmall progrefs, if, in the 
ye ee they read, they aie acs - Beer and unra- 
Mama’ < O1low it epu 
ginal argument, and toi ep Oy Ktep up fo its 
anfwer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
lity thofe whofe reading is defigned for much talk and 
14. Snowledge, and I have nothing to fay to it. But 
Ino :2¢te inquiring into the condue of the underftand~ 
8 In its progrefs towards knowledge; and to thofe 
; . A a 3 | who 
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wholaim at that, I may fay, that he who fair and foftly 
goes fteadily forward in a courfe that points right, W) 

fooner be at his journey’s end, than he that runs aftet 
evéry one he meets, though he gallop all day full-fpeed- 
s<'To which let me add, that this way of thinking 0% 
and profiting by, what we read; will be a clog and 1 | 
to any one only in the beginning : when cuftom an 

exercife has made it*familiar, it will be difpatched, on 
soft occafions,, without refting or interruption in the 
courfe of our reading. The motions and views of ® 
maind exercifed that way, are wonderfully quick; an 4 
man ufed to fuch’ fort of reflections; fees as much’# 


one iglimpfe as would require a‘ long difcourfe to, lay 
pefore another, and make out in'an entire and gradua 
deduction. Befides that, when the fit difficulties 4° 
over; the délight and fenfible advantage it bring? 
mightily encourages and enlivens thé mind in readiDer 
‘which without this is very improperly called ftudys 
Bee §. 21. As an help to this, I think it may 
pitncisles,: be propofed, that for the faving the 10° 
nner progreffion of the thoughts to remote ani 
firft principles in every cafe, the mind fhould provide 
feveral ftages ; that js to fay, intermediate principle 
which it might have recourfe to in the ee ass tho 
pofitions that come in its way: © Thefe, though t ney OF 
not felf-evident principles, yet! if they have been ma 
out from them by a wary and unqueftionable deduction” 
may be depended on as certain and infallible truths, 2" 
ferve as uniqueftionable truths to prove other poi 
depending on them by a nearer and fhorter view rhe ie 
remote and general maxims. Thefe may ferve as 4% 
rnarks to fhow what lies in the direct way of eruth, 7 
is quite befides it. - And thus mathematicians 0) wh 
de not in every new problem run it back to the ae 
axioms, through all the whole train of invermediate Ph 
pofitions. Certain theorems, that they have fertheoa 
themfelves upon fure demonttration, ferve to Te ‘Ole 4 
them multitudes of propofitions which depend on ee ae 
and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that et 


them to firft felf-evident principles. Only in "© os 
4 fcien® 
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{ciences great care is to be taken, that they eftablifh 
thofe intermediate principles with as much caution, ex- 
actnefs, and indifferency, as mathematicians ufe in the 
cttling any of their great theorems.. When this is not 
One, but men take up the principles in this or that 
Clence upon credit, inclination, intereft, &c. in hafte, 
Without due examination, and moft unqueftionable proof, 
they lay a trap for themfelves, and, as much as in them 
les, captivate their under{tandings to miftake, falfhood 
4nd errour. se msg. 
§. 22. As there isa partiality to opinions, 
Wnich, as we have already obferved, is apt ae 
‘0 miflead the underftanding ; fo there is often a par- 
Yality to ftudies, which is prejudicial alfo to knowledge 
“td improvement. Thofe fciences which men are par- 
“eularly verfed in, they are apt to value and-extol, as if 
‘at part of knowledge which every one has acquainted 
himfelf with, were that alone which was worth the hav- 
8, and all the reft were idle and empty amufements, 
cReparatively of no ufe or importance. This is the 
€ct of iznorance, and not knowledge, the being vainly 
Puffed up with a flatulency, arifing from a weak and 
tow comprehenfion. It is not amifs that every one 
gould relifh the {cience that he has made- his peculiar 
nef? a view of its beauties, and a fenfe of its ufeful- 
i, 2 Carries aman on with the more delight and warmth 
teas € purfuit and improvement of it. But the con= 
,_PE of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing in 
MParifon of law or phyfic, of aftronomy or chemiitry, 
1 eerhaps fome yet meaner part of knowledge, wherein 
is Ye got fome {mattering, or am fomewhat.advanced, 


this = Only the mark of a vain or little mind; but does 
it .Pejudice in the conduct of the underftanding, that 
fron eS It up within narrow bounds, and hinders it 
leaah ning abroad into other provinces of the intel- 
| fy th: World, more beautiful poffibly, and. more fruit- 
“When 2. that which it had, till then, laboured in; 
hint it might find, befides new knowledge, Ways OF 
ity ne lercby it might be enabled the better to cultivaté 


» Pastialitys. 5 
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Theology. §. 23. There is, indeed, one fcience (4 
- they are now diftinguifhed) incomparably 
above all the reft, where it is hot by corruption nat 
-yowed into a trade or faction, for mean or ill ends, and 
fecular interefts; I mean theology, which, containing 
the knowledge of God and his creatures, our duty 
him and our fellow-creatures, and a view of our prefent 
and future flate, is the comprehenfion of all other know- 
ledge directed to its true end; +e. the honour and Vo 
Aération of the Creator, and the happinefs of mankind. 
This is that noble ftudy which is every man’s duty, an 

every one that can be called a rational creature is capa 
ble of. The works of nature, and the words of reve- 
Jation, difplay it to mankind in characters fo large an 

vifible, that thofe who are not quite blind may in them 
read and fee the firft principles and moft neceflary pat 
of it; and from thence, as they have time and indultty, 
may be enabled to go on to the more abftrufe parts © 

it, and penetrate into thofe infinite depths filled with 
the trealures of wifdom and knowledge. This is th? 

fcience which would truly enlarge men’s minds, W% 


it ftudied, or permitted to be ftudied, every wheres i 
chess 


. that freedom, love of truth and charity which it tea 
and were not made, contrary to its nature, the occé ar, 
of ftrife, faction, malignity, and narrow impofitions- 
fhall fay no more here of this, but that it is undoubted’) 
a wrong ufe of my underftanding, to make it the rae 
and meafure of another man’s; 4 ufe which it 1s neithe? 
fit for, nor capable of. | 
§. 24. This partiality, where it 1s gi 
‘ - permitted an authority to render: all othé 
ftudies infignificant or contemptible, is often 12 ulg® t 
fo far as.to be relied upon, and made ufe of in ol 
parts of knowledge, to which it does not at all pelone: 
and wherewith it a no manner of affinity. Some . 
have fo ufed their heads tq mathematical figures’ By 
giving a preference to the methods of that fcienc®>, ii 
introduce lines and diagrams into their ftudy of iy ve 
or politic inquiries, as if nothing could be knowD Vi 
- out them; and others accuftomed to retired fpec a8 
tions, run natural philofophy into metaphyfical 2°" oad 


Partiality. 


5 
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and the, abftrad& generalities of logic; and how often 
may one meet with religion and morality treated of in 
the terms of the laboratory, and thought to be improved 
by the methods and notions of chemiftry? But he that 
will take care of the conduct of his underftanding, to 
dire&t it right to the knowledge of things, muft avoid 
thofe undue mixtures, and not, by a fondnefs for what 
he has found ufeful and neceflary in one, transfer it to 
another {cience, where it ferves only to perplex and 
Confound the underftanding. It is a certain truth, that 
8 res nolunt malé adminiftrari;”” it is no lefs certain 
* res nolunt malé intelligi.”” Things themfelves are 
to be confidered as they are in themfelves, and then they 
Will. fhow us in what way they are to be underftood. 
Or to have right conceptions about them, we muft 
ring our under{tandings to the inflexible natures, and 
unalterable relations of things, and not endeavour to 
ting things to any preconceived notions of our own. 
_ There is another partiality very commonly obfervable 
in men of ftudy, no lefs prejudicial, nor ridiculous, than 
the former; and that is a fantaftical and wild attribut- 
Ing all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the mo- 
derns. This raving upon antiquity in matter of poe- 
tty, Horace has wittily defcribed and expofed in one of 
is fatires. The fame fort of madnefs may be found in 
Teference to all the other fciences. Some will not ad- 
Mit an opinion not authorifed by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into 
the treafury of truth, or knowledge, which has not the 
amp of Greece, or Rome, upon it; and fince their 
‘ays will {carce allow, that men have been able to fee, 
Kink or write, Others, with a like extravagancy, con- 
temn all that the ancients have left us, and being taken 
With the modern inventions and difcoveries, lay by all 
at went before, as if whatever is called old muft have 
fe decay of time upon it, and truth, too, were liable to 
Mould and rotrennefs. Men, I think, have been much 
je fame for natural endowments, in all times. Fafhion, 
. Ucipline, and education, have put eminent differences 
» € ages of feveral countries, and made one genera~ 
"0n much differ from another in arts and fciences : but 
; see . 5 a truth 
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truth ig always the fame; time alters it not, nor is it 
the better, or worfe, for being of ancient or modern 
tradition. “Many were eminent in former ages of the 
world for their difcovery and delivery of it; but though 
the knowledge they have left us be worth our ftudy, yet 
they exhaufted not all its treafure; they left a great dea! 
for the induftry and fagacity of after-ages, and fo fall 
we. That was once new to them, which any one noW 
receives with veneration for its antiquity, nor was it the 
worfe for appearing as a novelty; and that which is now 
émbraced for its newnefs, will to pofterity be. old, but 
not thereby be lefs true, or lefs genuine. There is no 
dccafion, on this account, to oppofe the ancients and the 
moderns to one another, or to be fqueamifh on either 
fide. He that wifely conduds his mind in the parful 
of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get what 
helps he can, from either of them, from whom they are 
beft to be‘ Had, without adoring the errours, or rejecting 
the truths, which he may find mingled inthem. 
“Another partiality may be obferved, in fome to vul- 
gar, in others, to heterodox tenets: fome are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true; fo many men’s eyés they think cannot but 1¢¢ 
tight ; fo many men’s underftandings of all forts cannot 
be deceived ; and, therefore, will not venture to loo 
beyond the received notions of the place and age, ee . 
have fo prefumptuous a thought as to be wifer than thei 
néighbours. ‘They are content’ to’ go with the croW®, 
and fo go eafily, which they think is going right, OF 7 
Teaft ferves them as well. But however ‘* vox popull . 
vox Dei’ ‘has prevailed as a maxim; yet I do not ae | 
member where ever God delivered his oracles by the". 
multitude; of nature, truths by the herd. On the other 
fide, fome*fly all common opinions as either falfe OF 
frivolous. The title of many-headed ‘beat is a ft im 
cient reafon to them to conclude, that no eruths 7 
weight or confequence can be lodged there. Vulea 
spinions are fuited to vulgar capacities, and adapted © re 
the ends of *thofe that govern.” He that will Rriow, 2c 3 


truth of things, miuft leave the common’ and bea, 


track, which “noné “but weak ‘and’ ‘fervile ininds © 
| | fatisfi¢e 
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fatisfied to trudge along continually in. ~“Such nice pa-~ 
lates relif nothing but ftrange notions quite out of the 
Way : Whatever is commonly received, has the mark*of 
the beaft on it; and they think ita leflening to them to 
hearken to it, or receive it; their mind runs only after 
Paradoxes; thefe they feek, thefe they embrace, thefe 
alone they vent; and fo, as they think, diftinguifh them= 
{elves from the vulgar. But common or uncommon are 
hot the marks to diftinguifh truth or falfhood, and there- 
Ore fhould not be any bias to us in our inquiries.” We 
fhould not judge of things by.men’s opinions, but of 
Pinions by things.’ The' multitude reafon but ill, and 
therefore may be well fufpected, and cannot be relied 
°n, nor fhould be followed, as a fure guide; but phi- 
Ofophers, who have quitted the orthodoxy of the com- 
™Munity, and the popular doctrines of their ‘countries, 
have fallen into as extravagant and as abfurd ‘opinions 
% ever common reception countenanced. It would be 
Madnefs to refufe to breathe the common air, or quench 
One’s thirft with water, becaufe the rabble ufe them to 
Hefe purpofes; and if there are conveniences’ of ‘life 
Which common ufe reaches not, it is hot reafon to’reje& 
nem, -becaufe they are not grown into the ordinary 
‘thion of the country, and every villager doth not’ 
Row them. ad en . ree 
truth, whether in or out of fafhion, is the meafure 
of ‘knowledge, and the bufinefs’ of the underftanding ;. 
ul atfoever is befides that, however authorifed by con— 
“08, or'recommended by rarity, is nothing but igno- 
“Ace, or fomething worfe. ~ oxen ®, 
; Another fort of partiality there is, whereby men im- 
ltetp upon themfelves, and by it make their reading 
th, Ufeful to themfelves; I mean the making 'ufe of 
© Opinions of writers, and laying ftrefs upon their 
ie: wherever they find them to favour their own 
Cons. TH . 
dog Bete is nothing almoft has done more harm to men 
tendtoee to letters, than giving the name of ftudy to 
fie e and making aman of great reading to be the 
“ With a inan‘of great knowledge, or at leaft to be a 


CS ~ title 


‘ 
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title of honour. All that can be recorded in writihg 
are only facts or reafonings. Facts are of three forts 5, 

_ 1. Merely of natural agents, obfervable in the ordi- 
nary operations of bodies one upon another, whether 18 
the vifible courfe of things left to themfelves, or in e% 
periments made by them, applying agents and patients 
to one another, after a peculiar and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more efpecially the actions OF. 
men in fociety, which makes civil and moral hiftory. 
3. Of opinions. Ae 

In thefe three confifts, as it feems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning; to which perhaps 
fome may add a diftinét head of critical writings, whic 
indeed at bottom ts nothing but matter of fact; an 
refolves itfelf into this, that fuch a man, or fet of mem 
ufed fuch.a word, or phrafe, in fuch a fenfe; i.e. that 
they made fuch founds the marks of fuch ideas. ‘ 
. Under reafonings I comprehend all the difcoveries °, 
general truths made-by human reafon, whether foun 
by intuition, demonftration, or probable deductions: 
And’this is that which is, if not alone knowledge, (be~ 
caufe the truth or probability of particular propofition® - 
may be known too) yet is, as may be fuppofed, m° 
properly the bufinefs of thofe who pretend to improv 
their underftandings, and make themfelves knowing ? 
reading. . 

— Books and reading are looked upon to be the gree 
helps of the underftanding, and inftruments of knows 
ledge, as it muft be allowed that they are; and yet | 
beg leave to queftion whether thefe do not prove RY 
hindrance to many, and keep feveral bookifh men from 
attaining to folid and true knowledge. This, } thinks 
I may be permitted to fay, that there is no part wherel? 
the underftanding needs a more careful and wary Be 
dud than in the ufe of books; without which they we 
prove rather innocent amufements, than profitable © ej 
ployments of our time, and bring but fmall additions by 
our knowledge. ITE cee ff ; 

There is not feldom to be found, even amongft thol 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied indUm 
employ their whole time in books, who fcarce nell 

. t 
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themfelves time to eat or:fleep, but read, and read, and 
tead on, yet make no great advances in real knowledge, 
though there be no defect, in their intellectual faculties, 
to which their little progrefs can be imputed. The 
miftake here is, that it is ufually fuppofed, that by read- 
ing, the author’s knowledge is transfufed into the read- 
er’s underftanding ; and fo it is, but not by bare reading, 
but by reading and underftanding what he writ. Where- 
by I mean, not barely comprehending what is affirmed 
or denied in each propofition (though that great readers 
do not always think themfelves concerned precifely to 
do) but to fee and follow the train of his reafonings, 
Obferve the ftrength and clearnefs of their connexion, 
and examine upon what they bottom. Without this a 
Man may read the difcourfes of a very rational author, 
Writ in a language, and in propofitions, that he very 
Well underftands, and yet acquire not one jot of his 
knowledge ; which confifting only in the perceived, cer- 
tain, or probable connexion of the ideas made ufe of in 
his reafonings, the reader’s knowledge is no farther 
increafed than he perceives that; fo much as he fees of 
this connexion, fo much he knows of the truth, or pro- 

ability, of that author’s opinions. 
All that he relies on, without this perception, he 
takes upon truft, upon the author’s credit, without any 
Nowledge of it at all. ‘his makes me not at all won- 
er to fee fome men fo abound in citations, and build 
fo much upon authorities, it being the fole foundation 
On which they bottom moft of their own tenets; fo that, 
in effect, they have but a fecond-hand, or implicit 
Nowledge; i.e. are in the right, if fuch an one from 
Whom they borrowed it, were in the right in that opi- 
Mion which they took from him; which indeed is no 
Knowledge at all. Writers of this or former ages may 
€ good witneffes of matters of fact which they. deliver, 
Which we may do well to take upon their authority ; but 
their credit can go no farther than this; it cannot at all 
affect the truth and falfhood of opinions, which have no 
Other fort of trial but reafon and proof, which they 
—themfelves made ufe of to make themfelves knowing, 
8nd fo muft others too, that will partake in their ead 
edge. 
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ledge. Indeed it is an advantage that they have been 
at the pains to find out the proofs, and lay them in that 
order that may fhow the truth or probability of theif 
conclufions; and for this we owe them great acknoW- 
ledgments for faving us the pains in fearching out thofe 
proofs which they have collected for us, and which pol- 
fibly, after all our pains, we might not have found, nor 
been able to have fet them in fo good a light as that which 
they left them us in. . Upon this account we are migh- 
tily beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thoi 
difcoveries and difcourfes they have left behind them 10 
our inftruction, if we know how to make a right ufe 0 
them; which is not to run them over in an hafty perufal, 
and perhaps lodge their opinions, or fome remarkable 
pafflages in our’ memories; but to enter into their Te 
fonings, examine their proofs, and then judge of te 
truth or falfhood, probability or improbability, of what 
they advance; not by any opinion we have entertaine® 
of the author ; but by the evidence he produces, and the 
conviction he affords us, drawn from things themfelve* 
Knowing is feeing, and if it be fo, it is madnefs to pe” 
faade ourfelves that we do fo by another man’s eye 
let him ufe ever fo many words to tell us, that what Dé 
afferts is very vifible. Till we ourfelves fee it with our 
own eyes, and perceive it by our own underftanding® 
we are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge 
as before, let us believe any learned author as much 48 
we will. a | 
Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowiM3? 
and to have demonftrated what they fay; and yet who- 
ever fhall read over their writings without perceiving | 
the connexion of their proofs, and feeing what they 
{how, though he may underftand all their words, ye 
is not the more knowing: he may believe, indeed, but 
does. not know what they fay; and fo is not advance 
one jot in mathematical: knowledge, by all his reading 
of thofe approved mathematicians. Liberte f 
Hite «$+ 25+ The eagernefs and ‘trong bent © 
“the mind after knowledge, if not!warily #°- 
gulated, is often an hindrance to it. . It ftill prefics int? 
farther difcoveries and new objects, and catches gc 
a yar 
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variety of knowledge; and therefore often ftays not long 
Cnough on what is before it, to look into it as it fhould; 
for hafte to purfue what is yet out of fight. He that 
tides poft through a country, may be.able, from the 
tranfient view, to tell how in general the parts lie, and 
May be able to give fome loofe defcription of here a 
Mountain, and there a plain; here a morafs, and there 
@river; woodland in one part, and favannahs in an- 
Sther. Such fuperficial ideas and obfervations as thefe 
he may collect in galloping over it: but the more ufes 
ful obfervations of the foil, plants, animals, and inha- 
Itants, with their feveral forts and properties, muft 
Neceffarily ef{cape him; and it is feldom men ever dif- 
' “Over the rich mines without fome digging. . Nature 
fOmmonly lodges her treafure and jewels in’ rocky 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe les 
deep, the mind muft {top and buckle to it, and ftick 
“pon it with labour and thought, and clofe contempla- 
~ Yon; and not leave it till it has maftered the difficulty, 
_ 4nd gor poffeffion of truth. . But here care muft be taken 
O avoid the other extreme: a man muft not ftick at 
“very ufelefs nicety, and expect myfteries of fcience in 
“Very trivial queftion, or fcruple, that he may raife. He 
that will ftand to pick up and examine every pebble 
lat comes. in his way, is as unlikely to return enriched 
4nd loaden with jewels, as the other that travelled full 
Peed. Fruths are not the better nor the worfe for their 
Sbvioufnefs or difficulty, but their value is to be mea- 
uted by their ,ufefulnefs and tendency. Infignificant 
*bfervations fhould not take up any of our minutes, and 
lofe thar enlarge our view, and give light towards far- 
ie and, ufeful difcoveries, fhould not be neglected, 
ugh they ftop our courfe, and fpend fome of our 
Ne in a fixed attention. 
peylere is another hafte that does often, and will mif- 
ad the mind if it be left to itfelf, and its own condud. 
lee Underftanding is naturally forward, not only to 
by tts knowledge by variety (which makes it fkip 
bur One to get f{peedily to another part of knowledge) 
; walfo eager to enlarge its views, by running. too faft 
"0 general obferyations and conclufions, without a due 
exXa< 
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examination of particulars enough whereon to found 

thofe general axioms. ‘This feems to enlarge their ftocks 
but it is of fancies, not realities; fuch theories built 
upon narrow foundations ftand but weakly, and, if they 
fall not of themfelves, are at leaft very hardly to be fup- 
ported againft the affaults of oppofition. And thus men 
being too hafty to erect to themfelves general notions 
and ill-grounded theories, find themfelves deceived 17 
their ftock of knowledge, when they come to examine 
their haftily affumed maxims themfelves, or to have 
them attacked by others. ‘General obfervations draw? 
from particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, comp!® 
hending great ftore in a little room; but they are there- 
fore to be made with the greater care and caution, lets 
if we’ take counterfeit'for true, our lofs and fhame ~ 
the greater when our ftock comes to a fevere fcrutiny: 
One or two particulars may fuggeft hints of inquiry» 
and they do well to take thofe hints; but if they tut 
them into conclufions, and make them prefently gene™ 

rules, they are forward indeed, but it is only to imp? 

on themfelves by propofitions affumed for truths with 
out fufficient warrant. ‘To make fuch obfervations a5 
as has been already remarked, to make the head @ ma; 
gazine of materials, which can hardly be called know | 
ledge; or at leaft it is but like a collection: of lump 
not reduced to ufe or order; and he that makes every 
thing an obfervation, has the fame ufelefs plenty ar 
much more falfhood mixed with it. The extreme ai 
both fides are to be avoided, and he will be able to gi 
the beft account of his ftudies who keeps his underfta™™ 
ing in the right mean between them. . ‘cht 

iy §. 26. Whether it bea love of that wit 
brings the firft light and informatio”, “ 
their minds, and want of vigour and 12 His 
try to inquire; or elfe that men content themfelves sa 
any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong ; Wie 
when they have once got, they will hold faft : th 
vifible, that many men give themfelves up to DE og 
anticipations of their minds, and are very tenaciour 


ca 
the opinions that firft poffefs them ; they are often 4 


ae 


fond of their firft conceptions as of their firft-borns “alt 


Anticipa- 
tion. 
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Will by no means recede from the judgment they have 
Once made, or any conjecture or conceit which they 
ave once entertained. This is a fault in the conduct 
of the underftanding, fince this firmnefs or rather ftiff- 
Nefs of the mind is not from an adherence to truth, but 
8 fubmiflion to prejudice. It is an unreafonable homage 
Paid to prepoffeffion, whereby wé fhow.a reverence, not 
to (what we pretend to feek) truth, but what by hap» 
hazard we chance to light on, be it what it will. - This 
8 -vifibly a prepofterous ufe of our faculties, and is a 
-S°wnright proftituting of the mind-to refign it thus, and 
‘Put it under the power. of the firft comer. This can 
Never be allowed, or ought to be followed, as a right 
Way to knowledge, till the underftanding (whofe bufi- 
hefs it is to conform itfelf to what it finds in the objects 
Without) can, by its own opinionatry, change that, and 
Make the unalterable nature of things comply with its 
wn hafty determinations, which will never be. What 
“Ver we fancy, things keep their courfe; and the habi-~ 
Ades, correfpondencies, and relations, keep the. fame 
° One another. 
4 §.27. Contrary to thefe, but by a like 
‘ngerous excefs, on the other fide, are thofe 
hoe always refign their judgment to the laft man they 
“ard or read. Truth never finks into thefe men’s 
is 8, nor gives any tincture to them; but; cameleon= 
iKe, they take the colour of what is laid before, them, 
“nd as foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens 
‘ome in their way. The order wherein opinions are 
Propofed, or received by us, is no rule of their rectitude, 
laa Ought to be a caufe of their preference. Firft.or 
‘ha.a0 this cafe, is the effect of chance, and not the 
fen, Ure of truth or falfhood. This every one muft con~ 
2 and therefore fhould, in the. purfuit of truth, keep 
* Mind free from the influence ‘of any.fuch accidents. 
are may as reafohably draw cuts for his tenets, 'regu- 
its his perfuafion by the caft of a dye, as take it up for 
ana ovelty, or retain it becaufe it had his firtt affens, 


fon, . YS never of another mind.. Well-weighed reas 
outa’: to determine the judgment; thofe the mind 


Vv qd be always ready to hearken and fubmit to, and 
OL. TT, Bb by 


Refignation, 
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by their teftimony and fuffrage, entertain or reject any 
tenét indifferently, whether it be a perfect ftranger, or 
‘an old acquaintance. | i 
Siadice, §. 28. Though the faculties of the mind 
-t are improved by exercife, yet they muft not 
be put to a ftrefs beyond their ftrength. ‘* Quid valeant 
« humeri, quid ferre recufent,”” muft be made the mea« 
fure of every one’s underftanding, who has a defire no 
only to perform well, but to keep up the vigour of his 
“faculties; and not to baulk his underftanding by what 
is too hard for it. The mind, by being engaged in 
tafk beyond its ftrength, like the body, ftrained by lift- 
ing at a weight too heavy, has often its force broke”? 
and thereby gets an unaptnefs, or an averfion, to 3Py 
vigorous attempt ever after. A finew cracked feldo™ 
recovers its former ftrength, or at leaft the tenderne $0 
the fprain remains a good while after, and the meme. 
of it longer, and leaves a lafting caution in ‘the mal 
not to put the part quickly again to any robuft employ 
ment.  $o it fares in the mind once jaded by an attemPp 
above its power ; it either is difabled for the futures ° 
elfe checks at any vigorous undertaking ‘ever after @ 
leaft is very hardly brought to exert its force again? 
any fubject that requires thought and meditation. uf F 
vnderftanding fhould be brought to the difficult a 
knotty: parts’ of knowledge, that try the ftreng! 
thought, and a full bent of the mind, by infenfible a 
grees; and in fuch a gradual proceeding nothing 1s 00 
bard for it. Norlet it be objected, that fuch a flow id 
grefs will never reach the extent of‘fome {ciences: It 
not to be imagined how far conftancy will carry’a man” 
however, it is better walking flowly in a rugged way 
than to break a leg and be a cripple. He that beg!) 
with the calf may carry the ox; but he that will at ie 
goto take up an ox, may {o difable himfelf, as 2? af 
Fe-able to lift up'a calf after that. .When the mint z 
anfenfible degrees, has brought it elf to attention Hf 5. 
clofe thinking, it will be able to cope with dificult 
and: mafter them without any prejudice to itle > et a 
then it may go on roundly. Every abftrufe problev 
every intricate queftion, will not baffle, difcourae sk | 
3 tp et at 


_ 
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break it. But though putting the mind unprepared 
upon an unufual ftrefs, that may difcourage or damp it 
Or the future, ought to be avoided; yet this muft not 
Tun it, by an over-great fhynefs of difficulties, into.a 
lazy fauntering about ordinary and obvious things, that 
‘mand no thought or application. This debafes and 
nervates the underftanding, makes. it weak and unfit 
rlabour. ‘ This is a fort of hovering about the-furface 
things, without any infight into them or penetration ; 
Nd when the mind has been once habituated to this 
4zy recumbency and fatisfaction on the obvious furface 
» things it is in danger to reft fatisfied there, and go 
° deeper; fince it cannot do it without pains and 
eoging. He that has for fome time accuftomed him- 
‘If'to take up with what eafily offers itfelf at firft view, 
"Ss reafon to fear he fhall never reconcile himfelf to the 
dieouc. of turning and tumbling things in his mind, to 
Cover their more retired and more valuable fecrets. . 
bi is not ftrange that methods of learning which 
« olars have been accuftomed to in their beginning and 
ther tee upon the fciences, fhould influence them all 
Jt lives, and be fettled in their minds by an over-~ 
Ng reverence ; efpecially if they be fuch as univerfal 
aig as eftablifhed. Learners muft at firft be believers, 
tow ueir mafter’s rules having been once made axioms 
nq ;.2, it is no wonder they fhould keep that dignity, 
Whe 2.the authority they have once got, miflead thofe 
thes think it fufficient to excufe them, if they go out of 
‘. Way in a well-beaten track. _ 
the ..9:_1 have copioufly enough fpoken of Words. 
the wou € of words in another place, and 
yyy tore fhall upon this reflection, that the fciences are 
dey: ar them, warn thofe that would conduc their un- 
thonie Ings right, not to take any term, howfoever au- 
‘hin, ed by the language of the {chools, to ftand for any 
| bege tl they have an idea of it. A word may be of 
bef, at ufe, and great credit, with feveral authors, and 
ing 7 them made ufe of as if it ftood for fome real be- 
Idea age yet, if he that reads cannot frame any diftin& 
tng Jat being, it is certainly to him a mere empty 
Without a meaning ; and he leatns no more by all 
Bb 2 that 
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“that is faid of it, or attributed to it, than i 
‘affirmed only of that bare empty found. 
would advance in Knowledge, and not deceive 
“themfelves with a little articulated air, fhould 


this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for ching?s 


f it. were 


They whe 


and fwell 
lay dow? 


nor fuppofe that names in books fignify real entitle 
‘nature, till they can frame clear and diftinét ideas e 
“thofe entities. It will not perhaps be allowed, 
fhould fet down “ fubftantial forms” and ** intentlo” 


‘fpecies,” as fuch that may juftly be fufpected 


‘to be 


Cee ade ) 0 
‘this kind of infignificant terms. But this [am lune ; 
‘one that can form no determined ideas of what My 


ftand for, they fignify nothing at all; and al 


‘thinks he knows about them, is to him fo much ? 


1 that he 
know- 


Jedge about nothing, and amounts at moft but £0 7 
Jearned ignorance. It is not without all reafon fupP 4 


‘ed, that there are many fuch empty terms to 


e fou 


: | ay 10 
in fome learned writers, to which they had recourle 1d 


* . 4 1 
etch out their fyftems, where their underftandings cor 
not furnifh them with conceptions from things: 


ut 


‘yet I believe the fuppofing of fome realities in 29 


anfwering thofe and the like words, have muc? 


e 


plexed fome, and quite mifled others in the ftudy 0" ow 


ture. That which in any difcourfe fignifies, 


cc J kno 


not what,” fhould be confidered “ I know not wher 


‘Where men have any conceptions, they can, H 
never fo abftrufe or abftracted, explain them, an ng 


7 


‘terms they ufe for them. For our coticept! 


: re 
¢ they. ‘he 


ons * .; 


nothing but ideas, which are all made up of fimp “cats 
if they cannot give us the ideas their words ftane it bes 
is plain they have none. To what purpofe C4) ope 


to hunt after his conceptions, who has. none, ons 
diftina: Hethat knew not what he himfelf me4 b aie 
jearned term, cannot make us know any thing, Y 


nt 


fo 1008" 


~~ afe of it, let us beat our heads about it never © | ion 
Whether we are able to comprehend all the oper 0 
of nature, aid the manners of them, it matters Pe! 
inquire; but this is certain, that we can ‘comp ne ad 
no more of them, than we can difttinctly concel¥’ int 


therefore to obtrude terms where we have no 


ay cot! 


conceptions, as if they did contain, or rathet Spon 


_ ~ 
th ade 


fomething ; is but an artifice of learned vanity to cover. 
4 defect in an hypothefis or our underftandings. Words - 


are not made to conceal, but to declare and fhow fome-_. 
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_ thing; where they are by thofe, who pretend to inftrudt, . 
_ Stherwife ufed, they coneeal indeed fomething ; but that .. 


that. they conceal is nothing but the ignorance, errour, 


fe under them. , 
§. 30. That there is a conftant fucceffion 
and flux of ideas in our minds, I have ob- 


May take notice of it in himfelf.. This, I fuppofe, may. 


“eferve fome part of our care in the conduct of our un- _ 


-titandings ; and I think it may be of great advantage, 


Cable to direct t 


Cc 


We can by ufe get that power over our minds, as to -; 

on train of ideas, that fo, fince there. _ 
Ul new ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a. 
onftant fucceffion, we may be able by choice fo to . 


or fophiftry of the talker; for there is, in truth, nothing, 


Wandering. 00: 


ved in the former part of this effay;'and every one : 


of 


wt we 


tect them, that none may come in view, but fuch as - 


at | 


at Purfuit, and hinder them from running away with 


for the chief, yet one of the great differences that carry. 


¥ Blad to find. He thar fhall propofe fyuch an one, 


bec 

a 
to their bufinefs, but the endeavouring as much as 
ting 22 and by frequent attention and application, get- 
Wilf the habit of attention ‘and application. He that 
bferve children, will find, that even when they 
Bb 3 endea- 





th caft, if fome foreign and unfought ideas will offer. 
“mfelyes, that yet we might be able to reject them, -. 
>“ keep them from taking off our minds from its Pres... 


'€ pertinent to our prefent inquiry, and in fuch order . 
May be moft ufeful to the difcovery we are upon; or. 


is thoughts quite from the fubject in hand. This is 
in? 1 fufpedt, fo eafy to be done, as perhaps may be _ 
a8ined ; and yet, for aught I know, this may be, if . 


the, aren in their reafoning fo far beyond others, where. 
: -) feem to be naturally of equal parts. A proper and, 
be tual remedy for this wandering of thoughts I would . 


tee do great fervice to the ftydious and contempla= ; 
to part of mankind, and perhaps help unthinking men - 
Ome thinking. I muft acknowledge that hitherta . 
el Ye diftovered no other way to keep our thoughts. 
Wes 
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endeavour their utmoft, they cannot keep their minds 
from ftraggling. The way to cure it, I am fatisfied, 1S 
not angry chiding or beating, for that prefently fills 
their heads with all the ideas that fear, dread, or confu- 
fion can offer to them. To bring back gently thelf 
wandering thoughts, by leading them into the pati, 
-and going before them in the train they fhould purfue, 
without any rebuke, or fo much as taking notice (where 
jt can be avoided) of their roving, | fuppofe, woul 
fooner reconcile and inure them to attention, than. 4 
thofe rougher methods which more diftract their thought, 
and hindering the application they would promote, 
troduce a contrary habit. cg Bs 
DifinGion, §. 31. Diftiné@tion and divifion are (if J 
oe" miftake not the import of the words) very 
different things ; the one being the perception of a dil 
rence that nature has placed in things; the other, our 
making a divifion where there is yet none; at leaft, 3 
may be permitted to confider them in this fenfe, J thin? 
I may fay of them, that one of them is the moft nece= 
fary and conducive to true knowledge that can be; ¢ 7 
other, when too much made ufe of, ferves only to puz- 
- gle and confound the underftanding. To obferve every 
the leaft difference that is in things argues a quick and 
clear fight ; and this keeps the underftanding fteady, a 
right in its way to knowledge. But though it be ufcful 
to difcern every variety that is to be found in natur’, hee 
it ig not convenient to confider eVery difference that ™ 
jn things, and divide them into diftinct claffes unde? 
every fuch difference. This will run_us, if followee 
into particulars, (for every individual has fomething — 
that differences it from another) and we fhall be able f° 
eftablifh no general truths, or elfe at leaft fhall be ape 
to perplex the mind about them. The collection °° 
fevéeral things intq feveral claffes, gives the mind m? 
general and larger views; but we muft take care a 
unite them only jn that, and fo far as, they do agrees 
for ‘fo’ far they may be united under the confideratio” 
for entity itfelf, that comprehends all things, as pene.” 
as it is, may afford us clear and rational conception® é 


If we would weigh and keep in our minds what 16 38 are ‘ 
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ite confidering, that would beft inftruct us when we 
ould, or fhould not branch into farther diftinétions,. 
Which are to be taken only from a due contemplation of 
ings; to: which there is nothing more oppofite than’ 
"he art of verbal diftinctions, made at pleafure in learned 
2nd arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied ata ven 
Ure, without comprehending or conveying any diftinét 
Notions; and fo altogether fitted to artificial talk, op 
*mpty noife in difpute, without any clearing of difiicul~ — 
les; or advance in knowledge: _ Whatfoever fubject we. 
*Xamine and would get knowledge in, we fhould; 1 
Ink, make as general and as large as it will bear; nor 
aa there be any danger of this, if the idea of it be fet- 
&d and determined: For if that be fo, we hall eafily: 
i unguith it from any other idea, though comprehended. ° 
«der the fame name. For it is to fence againft the. 
tang lements of equivocal words, and the great-art of. 
| meniftry which lies in them, that diftinctions have been 
| en tiplied, and their ufe thought fo neceflary.. But had 
won. diftinct abitracé idea a diftind known name, there 
Gold be little need of thefe multiplied fcholaftic dif.’ 
1ons, though there would be neverthelefs as much. 
ff ftill of the mind’s obferving the differences that 
a, wa things, and difcriminating them thereby one from. 
ater. It is not therefore the right way to know~ 
ap. to hunt after, and fill the head with abundance of . 
ficial and {cholaftic. diftinctions, wherewith learned 
t he S-writings are often filled: we fometimes find whats” 
the treat of fo divided and fubdivided, that the mind of» 
" Moft attentive reader lofes the fight of it, as itas 
c.f than probable the writer himfelf did ; for in things 
nde led into duft, it is in vain to affect or pretend 
fey, 2 OF expect clearnefs. To avoid confufion by toa 
Well 2 too many divifions, is a great fkill in thinking as 
but ce Writing, which is but the copying our thoughts ; 
ty,, What are the boundaries of the mean between the 
fy. Vicious exceffes on both hands, I think is hard ta. 
Yer oY) in words: clear and diftinét ideas is all that I 
Noe able to regulate it. But as to verbal diftinc- 
Yoon; ceived and applied to common terms, i, €. equi- 
~ Words, they are more properly, I think, the bufi- 
Bb4 nefg 
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nefs of criticifms and dictionaries than of real know- 
ledge and philofophy ; fince they, for the moft part, eX- 
plain the meaning of words, and give us their feveral 
fignifications. The dexterous management of terms, 
and being able to fend and prove with them, I know has 


and does pafs in the world for a great part of learning + 


but it is learning diftinét from knowledge; for know- 
ledge confifts only in perceiving the habitudes and rela- 
tions of ideas one to another, which is done without 
words; the intervention of a found helps nothing to 
And hence we fee that there is leaft ufe of diftinctio"s 
where there is moft knowledge; I mean in mathem* 
tics, where men have determined ideas without know? 
names to them; and fo there being no room for equivo- 
cations, there is no need of diftinctions. In arguing» 
the opponent ufes as comprehenfive and equivocal terms 
as he can, to involve his adverfary in the doubtfulne!s 
ofthis expreffions: this is expected, and therefore the 
anfwerer on his fide makes it his play to diftinguifh 
much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much 
nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory may 


had without truth and without knowledge. This feems 


to me to be the art of difputing. Ufe your words’ 
an 


captioufly as you can in your arguing on one fide; 


apply diftinctions as much as you can on the other fie 


to every term, to nonplus your opponent; fo that 1 
this fort of f{cholarfhip, there being no bounds fet £0 
diftinguifhing, fome men have thought all acutenels © 
have lain in it; and therefore in all they have rea 

thought on, their great bufinefs has been to amule 
themfelves with diftinétions, and multiply to themfelve® 


divifions; at leaft, more than the nature of the thing . 


required. There feems to me, as I faid, to be no othet 
rule for this, but a due and right confideration of things 
as they are in themfelves. He that has fettled in hi 
mind determined ideas, with names affixed to them 
will be able both to difcern their differences one 
another; which is really diftinguifhing: and, where a 
penury of words affords not terms an{wering, every se 
tin@ idea, will be able to apply proper diftinguithing 
terms to the comprehenfive and equivocal names Med 
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forced to make ufe of. This is all the need I know of 
diftinguifhing terms; and in fuch verbal diftinctions, 
each term of the diftinction, joined to that whofe figni- 
fication it diftinguifhes, is but a diftin& name for a dif- 
tinct idea. Where they are fo, and men have clear and 
difting& conceptions that anfwer their verbal diftinc- 
tions, they are right, and are pertinent as far as they 
erve to clear any thing in the fubject under confidera~ 
tion. And this is that which feems to me the .proper 
and only meafure of diftinctions and divifions ; which 
he that will conduct his underftanding right, muft not 
look for in the acutenefs of invention, nor the,authority 
of writers, but will find only in the confideration of . 
things themfelves, whether he is led into it by his own 
Meditations, or the information of books. | 
An aptnefs to jumble things together, wherein can 
e found any likenefs, is a fault in the underftanding on 
the other fide, which will not fail to miflead it, and by 
thus lumping of things, hinder the mind from diftinct 
and accurate conceptions of them. peti 
§. 32, To which let me here add another gisnities, 
Near of kin to this, at leaft.in name, and. 
that is letting the mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new 
Notion, run immediately after fimilies to make it the 
Clearer to itfelf; which, though it may be a good way, 
and ufeful in the explaining our thoughts to others; _yet 
tis by no means a right method to fettle true notions 
of any thing in ourfelves, becaufe fimilies always fail in 
Ome part, and come fhort of that exactnefs which our 
Conceptions fhould have to things, if we would think 
atight. This indeed makes men plaufible talkers; for 
thofe are always moft acceptable in difcourfe who have 
: way to let their thoughts into other men’s minds 


~ With the greateft eafe and facility ; whether thofe thoughts 


are well formed and correfpond with things, matters 
Ot; few men care to be inftructed but at an eafy rate. 
te who in their difcourfe ftrike the fancy, and take 
€ hearers conceptions along with them as faft as their 
Me ies flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the | 
wit men of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes fo 
"Wch to this as fimilies, whereby men think they aan 
Cives 
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felves underftand better, becaufe they are the better . 
underftood. ‘But it is one thing to think right, and . 
another thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts . 
before others with advantage and clearnefs, be they right . 
or wrong. Well-chofen fimilies, metaphors, and alle-_, 
gories, with method and order, do this the beft of any - 
thing, becaufe being taken from objects already known, » 


and familiar to the underftanding, they are conceived 


as faft as fpoken; and the correfpondence being con-.. 
cluded, the thing they are brought to explain and elu- | 
cidate is thought to be underftood too. Thus fancy . 
pafles for knowledge, and what is prettily faid is mif-. 
taken for folid. I fay not this to decry metaphor, °F ; 


with defign.to take away that ornament of fpeech; my 
bufinefs here is not with rhetoricians and orators, but 
with philofophers and lovers of truth; to whom I woul 


beg leave to give this one rule whereby to try whether, » 
in the application of their thoughts to any thing for the 


improvement of their knowledge, they do in truth com- 
prehend the matter before them really fuch as it 1s 18 


itfelf. The way to difcover this is to obferve whethels ; 
in the laying it before themfelves or others, they make 
ufe only of borrowed reprefentations, and ideas foreig? — 


to the things, which are applied to it by way of accom- 


modation, as bearing fome proportion or imagined like- . 
nefs to the fubject under confideration. Figured an? _ 
metaphorical expreflions do well to illuftrate more a7 
ftrufe and unfamiliar ideas which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accuftomed to; but then they muft be made , 
ufe of to illuftrate ideas that we already have, not t0, 

paint to’us thofe which we yet have not. Such bor- 
rowed and allufive ideas may follow real and folid truths» 
to fet it off when found; but muft by no means be fet. 

jn its place, and taken for it. If all our fearch has yet. 
reached no’ farther than fimilie and metaphor, we may 

affure ourfelves we rather fancy than know, and have — 
not yet penetrated into the infide and reality of the — 


thing, be it what it will, but content ourfelves wit 


what our imaginations, not things themfelves, furnl’} 


Sh IS 
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_ §. 33. In-the whole conduct of the -un= > Agi, 
derftanding, there is nothing of more mo-' =~ 
Ment than to know when and where, and how far to 
give affent ;and poffibly there is nothing harder, It is 
Very eafily faid, and nobody queftions it, that giving 
and with-holding our affent, and the degrees of it, fhould 
€ regulated by the evidence which things carry with 
them; and yet we fee men are not the better for this*” 
tule; fome firmly embrace dottrines upon flight grounds, — 
Ome upon no grounds, and fome contrary to appear= © 
ance: fome admit of certainty, and are not to be moved 
In what they hold: others waver in every thing, and’ 
there want not thofe that reject all.as uncertain. “What” 
then fhall a novice, an inquirer, a ftranger do in the’ 
Cafe? I anfwer, ufe his eyes. There is a correfpondence 
In things, and agreement: and difagreement in ideas, ° 
Uifcernible in very different degrees, and there are eyes’ ' 
in men to fee them, if they pleafe: only their eyes may ~ 
be dimmed or dazzled, and the difcerning fight in them. | 
Impaired or loft. Intereft and paffion dazzles; the cuf- -' 
©m of arguing on any fide, even againft our perfua- ~ 
fions, dims the underftanding, and makes it by degrees 
Ofe the faculty of difcerning clearly between truth and’ ° 
alfhood, and fo of adhering to the'right fide. It is not : 
ale to play with errour, and. drefs it up to ourfelves or ~~ 
thers in the fhape of truth. ‘The mind by degrees lofes 
qurateral relifh of real folid truth, is reconciled infen- 
ibly to any thing that can be dreffed up into any feint - 
Ppearance of it; and if the fancy: be allowed the place 
°! judgment at firft in fport, it afterwards comes by ufe 
ufurp it; and what is recommended by this flatterer ~ | 
(that ftudies but.to pleafe) is received for good. There ~ 
an fo many ways of fallacy, fuch arts of giving colours, 
g, Pearances and refemblances by this court-drefler, the 
Rees that he who is not wary to admit nothing but 
wae itfelf, very careful not to make his mind fubfer- 
at to any thing elfe, cannot but be caught. He that 
thaw mind to believe, has half affented already; and he 
falthe y often arguing againft his own fenfe, impofes 
Th: od ‘on others, is not far from believing himfelf. 
‘US takes away. the great, diftance there is betwixt page 
| an 
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and falfhood ; it brings them almoft together, and makes 


it no great odds, in things that approach fo near, which 


you take; and.when things are brought to that pals, ~ 


paffion, or intereft, &c. eafily, and without being pet- 
ceived, determine which ‘fhall be the right. 


Indifferency. 


not wifh any of them true,:or try to make them appear 
fo; but being indifferent, receive and embrace them 


according as evidence, and that alone, gives the attefta- 


tion of truth. They that do thus, i.e. keep their minds 


indifferent.to opinions, to be determined only by ¢V!-_ 


dence, ‘will always find the underftanding has percep~ 
tion enough to diftinguifh between evidence and no ¢vi- 
dence, betwixt plain and doubtful; and if they neither 
give nor refufe their affent but by that meafure, they 


will be fafe in the opinions they have.» Which being — 


erhaps but few, this caution will have alfo this good i” 
it, that it will put them’ upon confidering, and teac 


them the neceflity of examining more than they 403 _ 
without which thé mind is but.a receptacle of incon~ . 
fiftencies, not the ftore-houfe of truths. ‘They that do — 
not keep up this indifferency in themfelves for all but 
truth, not fuppofed, but evidenced in themfelves, put. 
coloured fpectacles before their eyes, and look on things 


through falfe glaffes, and then think themfelves excufe 


in following the falfe appearances, which they them- 


{elves put upon them. Ido not expect that by this 


way the aflent fhould in every one be proportione to” 
the grounds and clearnefs wherewith every truth 16 . 
capable to be made out; or that men fhould be perfedly 


kept from errour : that is more than human nature can 


by any means be advanced to; Taim at no fuch unat A 
tainable privilege; I am only fpeaking of what they , 
fhould do, who would deal fairly with their own minds, ; 
and make a right ufe of their faculties in the purfuit % 
truth; we fail them a great deal more than they fail us- 
It is mifmianagement more than want of abilities that 


men have reafon to complain of, and which they actually 


do complain of in thofe that differ from.them. He that . 
by indifferency for all but truth, fuffers not: his a 9 


_ §. 34. Lhave faid above, that we fhould — 
_ keep a perfeét indifferency for al! opinions, | 
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to go fafter than his evidence, nor beyond. it } will learn 


to examine, and examine fairly. inftead. of prefuming, 
and nobody will be at a lofs, or in danger for want of 
embracing thofe truths which,are neceflary in his ftation 


and circurnftances. .In any other way but this, all the 
world are born. to orthodoxy ;. they imbibe at firft the 
allowed opinions of their country and. party, and fo 


-never. queftioning their truth, not one of an hundred 
ever examines. . They are applauded for prefuming they 
‘are in the right. He that confiders is a foe to ortho- 


doxy, becaufe poffibly he may deviate from fome of the 
received doctrines there...And thus men, without any 


- induftry or acquifition of their own, inherit local truths 
{for it is not the fame every where) and are inured to 
‘affent without evidence. This influences farther than 


is thought; for what one of an hundred of the zealous 
bigots in all. parties, ever. examined the tenets he is fo 
ftiff in; or ever thought it his bufinefs or duty fo todo? 


tis fufpected of luke-warmnefs to fuppofe.it neceflary, 
and a tendency to apoftacy to go about it. And if a 


man can bring his mind once to be pofitive and fierce 


for pofitions, whofe evidence he has never.once’ex- 
amined, and that in matters.of greateft concernment to 


him; what fhall keep him from this fhort and eafy way 


of being in the right in cafes of lefs moment? . Thus we 


are taught to clothe our minds as we do our bodies, after 


_ the fafhion in vogue, and it is accounted fantafticalnefs, 
or fomething worfe, not to do fo. -This cuftom:({ which 


who dares oppofe?) makes the fhort-fighted. bigots; and 
the warier {ceptics, as far as it prevails: and thofe that 
break from it are in danger of herefy :,for taking the 


“whole world, how much of/it-doth truth and.orthodoxy 
. fas together? Though it is by the laft alone (which 


has the good luck. to be every where) that errour and 
efy are judged of: for argument and evidence fignify 
Rothing in the cafe, and excufe no where, but are fure 


© : 


“to be borne down in all focieties by the infallible ortho+ 


doxy of the place. Whether this, be the.way to truth 


and right affent, let the opinions, that take. place and 
‘Prefcribe in the feveral habitable parts of, the earth, de+ 


Slare. I never faw:any reafon. yet. why; trushamight not 
tee ra ees OF be 
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“be trufted on its.own evidence: I am fure if that be not 


able to fupport it, there'is'no fence againft errour; an 


“then truth and falfhood are but names that {tand for the 


fame things. Evidence therefore is that by which alone 
every man is (and fhould be) taught to regulate his 
affent, who is then, ‘and then‘ only, in the right ways 
~when he follows it. © 9) a | 
Men deficient in knowledge are ufually in one of thefe 
three ftates ; either wholly ignorant, or as doubting © 
fome propofition they have either embraced formerly, oF 
are at prefent inclined to; or laftly, they do with affur- 


ance hold and profefs. without ever having examined, 


and being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 
» The firft of thefe are in the beft ftate of the three, by 


having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in-_ 


differency ; the likelier to purfue truth the better, hav- 
ing no bias yet clapped on to miflead them. ie 

§. 35. For ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, 
is nearer to’it than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 


tion, which is the great fource of errour; and they are 
more in danger to go out of the way, who are marching | 


under the ‘conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred t0 
‘one will miflead them, than he that has not yet taken 4 


{tep, and is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after . 


the right way. The laft of the three forts are in the 


worft condition of all; for if a man can be perfuaded | 


and fully affured of any thing for a truth, without hav- 


ing examined, what is there that he may not embrace — 


for truth? and if he has given himfelf up to believe 4 
lye, what means is there left to recover one who can be 
aflured without examining? To the other two this? 


crave leave to fay, that as he that is ignorant is in the 


beft ftate of the two, fo he fhould purfue truth in 4 
method fuitable to that ftate; i. e. by inquiring direct] 
into the nature of the thing itfelf, without minding t 
opinions of others, or troubling himfelf with their que!= 
tions or difputes about it; but to fee what he himfel 


can, fincerely fearching after truth, find out. He that | 


proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry into an 

{ciences, though he be refolved to examine them a0 

judge of them freely, does yer at leaft put himfelf a 
t 
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that-fide, and poft himfelf ina party which he will not 
quit till "he be beaten out; by which the mind is infen- 
fibly engt#ged to make what defence it can, and fo is 
‘unawares biafled. Ido not fay but a man fhould em- 
brace fome opinion when he has examined; elfe he exa- 
Mines to no purpofe; but the fureft and fafeft way is to 

ave no opinion at all till he has examined, and that 
Without any the leaft. regard to the opinions or fyftems | 
Of other men about it. For example, were it my bufi- 
hefs.to underftand phyfic, would not the fafe and readier 
Way be to confult nature herfelf, and inform myfelf in 
the hiftory of difeafes and their cures; than efpoufing 
the principles of the dogmatifts, methodifts, or che- 
mifts, to engage in all the difputes concerning either of 
thofe fyftems, and fuppofe it to be true, till I have tried 
What they can fay to beat me out of it? . Or, fuppofing 
that Hippocrates, or any other book, infallibly contains 


_ the whole art of phyfic; would not the direct way be to 


ftudy, read, and confider that-book, weigh and compare 
the parts of it to find the truth,. rather than efpoufe the 
Octrines of any party? who, though they acknowledge 
Nis authority, have already interpreted and.wire-drawn 
all his text to their own fenfe; the tincture whereof, 
When I have imbibed, Iam. more.in danger to mifun- 
derftand his true meaning, than if I had come to him 
With a mind unprepoffeffed by doctors and commentators 
of my fect; whofe reafonings, interpretation, and lan- 
Sage, which I have been ufed to, will of courfe: make 
all chime that way, and make another, .and, perhaps the 
Stnuine meaning of the author feem harth, ftrained, and 
“ncouth to me. For words having naturally none of 
-€ir own, carry that fignification to the hearer, that he 
'S ufed to. put upon them, whatever be the\fenfe of him 
th ufes them. This, I think, is vifibly fo; andif it 
€, he that begins to have any doubt of any of his tenets; 
ich he received without examination, ought, as much. 
‘she can, to put himfelf wholly. into this ftate of igno= 


_ 2nce in reference to that queftion; and throwing wholly 


se all his former notions, and the opinions of others, 
fy mine, with a perfect indiffcrency, the queftion.in its 
“SUrce ; without any inclination to either fide, or any 

ee | regard, 
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‘regard to his or others unexamined opiniohs. .. This ! 
own is no eafy thing todo; but I am not inquiring the 
eafy way to opinion, but the right way to trath; whic 
they muft follow who will deal fairly with their ow? 
-underftandings and their own fouls. | = ee 
‘ Quettion. §. 36. The indifferency that I here pre’ 
_» pefe will alfo enable them to ftate the que- 
tion right, which they are in doubt about, without whic 
they can never come to a fair and clear decifion of it. 
. §. 37. Another fruit from this indiffe- 
--rency, and the confidering things in them? 
felves abftract from our own opinions ans 
other men’s notions and difcourfes on them, will bé 
“that each man will purfue his thoughts in that metho 
which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the thing» 
_-and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to hims 1” 
which he ought to proceed with regularity and conftap- 
ey, until he come to a well-grounded refolution where! 
he may acquiefce. If it be objected that this W? 
require every man to be a {cholar, and quit all his other 
bufinefs, and betake himfelf wholly to ftudy ; 1 anfwet 
I propofe no more to any one than he has time fore 
Some men’s ftate and condition requires no great extent 


Perfeve- 
rance. 


of knowledge; the neceflary provifion for life {wallow 


the greateft part of their time. But one man’s want i 
leifure is no excufe for the ofcitancy and ignorance of 
thofe who have time to fpare ; and every one has enous 

to get as much knowledge as is required and expect® 
of him, and he that does not that, is in love with 1g?” 
rance, and is accountable for it. | i 
; §. 38. The variety of diftempers in me?” 
minds is as great as of thofe in their bodies 
fome are epidemic, few efcape thems ¢ ‘i 
every one too, if he would look into himfelf, would one 
fome defect of his particular genius. ‘There is {car 
any one without fome idiefyncrafy that he fuffers pis 
This man prefumes upon his parts, that they will ay 
fail him at time of need; and fo thinks it fuperfluol” 
labour to miake any provifion before-hand. His 
derftanding is to him like Fortunatus’s purfe, which 

always to furnifh him, without ever putting 20 it 


Prefump- 
tion, | 
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into it before-hand;, and fo he fits {til fatisfied, without 
endeavouring to {tore his. underftanding with know- 
ledge. It is the fpontaneous. product .of the country, 
and what need. of Jabour in tillage? Such. men may- 
{pread their native riches before the ignorant; but they 
Were beft not come to. ftrefs and-trial,with the fkilful. 
Ve are born ignorant of every thing.. The. fuperficies: 
of things that furround them, make impreffions.on the 
hegligent, but nobody penetrates into the infide without, 
adour, attention, and. induftry... Stones ,and..timber, 
Stow of themfelves, but yet there is no uniform ,pile, 
With fymmetry and convenience to lodge in without, 
‘oil and pains. God has made the intellectual world. 
larmonious and beautiful without, us; but it will never. 
“ome into our heads all at once ; we muft bring it home, 
Plece-meal, and there fet it up by our own induftry, or 
fe. we fhall have nothing but darknefs and a. chaos. 
Within, whatever order and light there be in things. 
Without us. . 
|S. 39. On the other fide, there are others 
that deprefs their own minds, defpond at 
Me firft difficulty, and conclude that the ail 
Setting an infight in any of the fciences, or making any 
Progrefs in knowledge farther than ferves their ordinary 
Winefs, is above their capacities. Thefe fit fill, be~ 
ute they think they have not legs to go; as the others 
‘at mentioned do, becaufe they think they have wings 
i, fly, and can foar on high when they pleafe. . To thefe 
anier one may for anfwer apply the proverb, * Ufe legs. 
id have legs.” Nobody knows what {trength of parts 
* has till he has tried them. And of the underftand- 
8-One may moft truly fay, that its force is greater 
Scherally than it thinks, till it is put to it. <* Viref{que 
“quirit eundo.”? ici 
th And therefore the proper remedy here is but to fet 
ty mind to. work, and apply the thoughts vigoroufly 
: the bufinefs ; for it holds in the ftrugeles of the mind 
N thofe of war, ‘* Dum putant fe vincere. vicére ;” 
wer ettuafion that we fhall overcome any difficulties that 
throne! with in the fciences, feldom fails to carry us 
lsh them. Nobody knows the ftrength of his 
SY x & 
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mind, and the force of fteady and regular application, 
till he has tried. This is certain, he that fets out upom 
weak legs, will nét only go farther, but grow ttronge® 
too than one, who with a vigorous con{titution and firn 
limbs, only fits fill. | 

Something of kin to this, men may obferve in them- 
felves, when the mind frights itfelf (as it often does 
with any thing reflected on in grofs, and cranfiently 
vieWed confufedly, and at a diftance. Things t iS 
offered to the niind, carry the fhow of nothing but diffi- 
éulty in them, and are thought to be wrapt up jn im- 
penetrable obfcurity. But the truth ig, thefe are nO" 
thing but fpectres that the underftanding raifes to irfelf 
tr flatter its own lazinefs. It fees nothing diftinctly 3* 
things remote, and ina huddle ; and therefore concluae 
too faintly, that there is nothing more clear to be di z 
covered in them, It is but to approach nearer, 
that mift of our own raifing that inveloped them will 
remove; and thofe that in that mift appeared hideore 
giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be © 
the ordinary and natural fize and fhape. Things, 1 
in a remote and confufed view feem very obfcure, ™. 
be approached by gentle and regular fteps ; and what 1 
moft vifible, eafy and obvious in them firft confidere’ 
Reduce them into their diftinct parts ; and then in tne 
due order bring all that fhould be ‘known concernine 
every one of thofe parts into plain and {imple queftion®? 
and thea what was thought obfcure, perplexed, 2? to? 
hard for our weak parts, will lay itfelf open to 
underftanding in a fair view, and let the mind into” 
which before it was awed with, and kept at a diftar 
from, as wholly myfterious. I appeal to my '¢# on 
experience, whether this has never happened to prt 
efpecially when, bufy on one thing, he has occalion® y 
vefiected on another. Lafk him whether he has nev 
thus beén feared with a fudden opinion of mighty, 
culties; which yet have vanifhed, when he has ferlO’’ ¢ 
and methodically applied himfelf to the confideratio” 


this feeming terrible fubject; and them has beer sed 


other matter of aftonifhment left, but that he apy ie, 
himfelf with fo difcouraging a profpect of his ow? 
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lig, about a matter; which in the handling was found’ 
© have nothing in it more ftrange nor intricate than: 
feveral other things which he had long fince, and with 
tafe maftered. This experience would teach us how to” 
deal with fuch bugbeats another time, which fhould’ 
father ferve to excite our vigour than enervate our 
induftry, The fureft way fora learner in this, as in alf 
Other cafes, is not to advatice by jumps and large ftrides : 
let that which he fets himfelf to learn next, be indeed 
the next; i. @. as nearly conjoined with what he knows 
dlready as i8 poilible ; let it be diftinét but not remote’ 
from it: Let it he new, and what he did ‘not know’ bes 
Ore, that the underftanding may advance ; ‘but let it be 
a little at once as may be, that its advances may be 
Clear and fure. All the ground that it pets this way it 
Will hold. © This diftin@ gradual growth in knowledge 
'S'firm and fure ; it carries its own fight with it in every, 
‘ep of its pregreffion in an eafy and orderly train; than 
Which there is nothing of moreé ufe to the underftanding- 
And though ‘this perhaps may feein a*very flow and 
Ngering way to knowledge; yet I dare confidently af | 
“Tm, that whoever will try it in himfelf, or any one he 
Will teach, fall find the advances greater in this method, 
"han they would in the fame fpace of time have been itr 
Vy other he could have taken, ~ The greateft partiof . 
be knowledge lies in a diftin@ perception of things in 
;,-Mfelves diftinct. And fome men give more clear 
ght and Knowledge by the bare diftind tating of a 
Weltion, thin others by talking of it in gtofs, whole 
“urs together. In this, they who fo ftaté a queftion, 
ae no more but feparare and difentangle the ‘parts of it 
ta from another, and lay them, when fo difentangled, 
_ their due order. This often, without aity more ado, 
lien Ves the doubt, and fhows the mind where the truth 
duens The agreement or difagreement of the ideas in 
Cor Race when they are once feparated and diftinctly 
dered, is, in many cafes, prefently perceived, and 
thine, clear and. laftmg knowledge note whereas 
ii we tn grofs taken up together, and fo lying together 
Whigniufion, can produce in the mind but a confufed, 

Sain effect is no, knowledge; or at leaft, when it 
C< 2 comes 
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ufe of, will prove little 


comes to be examined and made 


better than none. I therefore take the liberty to repeal 
here again what I have {aid elfewhere, that. in learning: 


any-thing.as little fhould be propofed to the mind at 


once as is poffible ; and, that being underftood and, fully, 
mattered, to proceed. to the next adjoining part yet ul 


known; fimple, unperplexed propofition belonging 


the matter in hand, and tending to the clearing what’ 


principally defigned. 
iAiatogy, od ned AP: . 
es “a _,, mind in many cafes, efpecially in natura} 
philofophy ; and that part. of it chiefly which confifts 


in happy and fuccefsful experiments. But here we mui 


take care that, we keep ourfelves within that where!!! 
the. analogy ,confifts.. For example, the acid oil 0 
- yitriol is found tobe good in fuch a cafe, therefore * 


fpirit of nitre or vinegar ‘may be ufed in the like cales, 


If the good effect. of it be owing wholly to the acid} 
of it, the trial may be juftified; but if there be fom” 
_ thing elfe befides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, wht 
produces the good we defire in the cafe; we miftake 
that for analogy, which is not, and fuffer our under 
ftanding tobe mifguided by a wrong fuppofition ° 
analogy. where there is none. suit 
 petrdiacinad i §. 41. Though I have, in the fecond oe 
>of my eflay concerning human underftane™ 
ings treated of the affociation of ideas; yet having i 
it there hiftorically, ds giving a view of the underftant” 
ing in this as well as its feveral other ways of operating 
- Sather than defigning there to inquire into the remedic? 


* 


fhat ought, to be applied to it; it will, under. this lat ‘i 
soubderition, afford other matter of thought £0,07%;, 
who have a mind to inftruct themfelves thoroughly 
the right way of conducting their underftandings + f Ws 
that the tather, becaufe this, if I miftake not, is as 
quent.a-caufe of miftake and errour in us; as perhaPe 
ny thing elfe that can be named ; and is a difeale of t 4 
inind as hard to be cured as any; oit;being a very “nd 
thing..to convince any one that things are not £0, # 
ARUSHA ae as they conftantly appear to-himein z By 


Analogy is of great ufe to the: 
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By this oné eafy and unheeded mifcarriage of the un 
derftanding, fandy and loofe foundations become infal= 
lible principles, and will not fuffer themfelves to be 
touched or queftioned; fuch unnatural connexions bes 
come by cuftom as natural to the mind as fun and light, 
fire and warmth ge together, and fo feem to carry with 
them: as natural an evidence as felf-evident truths them- 
felves. » And where then fhall one with hopes of fuccefs 
begin the cure? Many men firmly embrace falfhood for 
trath; not only becaufe they never thought otherwife; 
but alfo becaufe, thus blinded as they have been from 
the beginning, they never could think otherwife; at 
leaft without a vigour of mind able to conteft the em- 
Pire of habit, and look into its own principles; a free- 
dom which few men have the notion of in themfelves, 
and fewer are allowed the practice of by others it being 
the great art and bufinefs of the teachers and guides in 
Moft fects to fupprefs, as much as they can, this funda- 
Mental duty which every man owes himfelf, and is the 
firft fteady ftep towards right and truth in the whole 
train of his actions and opinions. ‘This would give one 
teafon to fufpect, that fuch teachers are conf{cious to — 
themfelves of the falfhood or weaknefs of the tenets they 
Profefs, fince they will not fuffer the grounds whereon 
“Ney are built to be examined; whereas thofe who feek 
ruth only, and defire to own and propagate nothing 
elfe, freely expofe their principles to the teft; are pleafed 
‘O have them examined; give men leave to reject them 
they can; and if there be any thing weak and unfound 
'N them, are willing to have it detected, that they them- 
felves, as well as others, may not lay any ftrefs upon 
Shy received propofition beyond what the evidence of 
*S truths will warrant and allow. 

there is, I know, a great fault among all forts of 
People of principling their children and fcholars; which 
— aft, when looked into, amounts to’ no more, but 
Making them imbibe their teacher’s notions and tenets 
4) *v implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to them whe- 

“t true or falfe. What colours may be given to this, 
«of what ufe it may be when practifed upon the vul- 

", deftined to labour, and given up to the fervice of 
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their bellies, I will not here inquire. But as to the im- 
genuous part of mankind, whofe condition allows them 
leifure, and letters, and inquiry after truth; I can fee 10 
other right way of principling them, but to take hees 
as much as may be, that in their tender years, jdeass 
that have no natural cohefion, Yonie not to be united it 
their heads; and that this rule be often inculcated ta 
them to be their guide in the whole courfe of their lives 
and {tudies, viz. that they never fufler any ideas to be 
joined in their underftandings, in any other or ftrong®? 
combination than what their own nature and corref{pon- 
dence give them; and that they often examine thole 
that they find linked together in their minds; whetheF 
this affociation of ideas be from the vifible agreement 


that is in the ideas themfelves, or from the habitual and 


prevailing cuftom of the mind joining them thus toge- - 


ther in thinking. ~ . : 

This is for caution againf{t this evil, before It ‘be 
thoroughly riveted by cuftom in the underftanding 5 but 
he, that would cure it when habit has eftablithed ' 
mutt nicely obferve the very quick and almoft jmper 
ceptible motions of the mind in its habitual actions: 

hat I have faid in another place about the change 
the ideas of fenfe into thofe of judgment, may be pro? 
of this. Let any one not {killed in painting be rold 
when he fees bottles and tobacco-pipes, and other things 
fo painted, as they are in fome places fhown ; that i 
does not fee protuberances, and you will not convince 
him but by the touch’: He will not believe that by @ 
inftantaneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea 
‘5 fubftituted for another. How frequent inftances se 
one meet with of this in the aryuings of the learnt? 
who not feldom, in two ideas that they have . 
accuftomed to join in their minds, fubftitute one for the 
other; and, [am apt to think, often without perce!” 
ing it themfelves? This, whilft they are under the 6°" 
eeit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, and hey 
applaud themfelves as zealous champions for truth, wh f 
indeed they are contending for errour. And the onl 
fufion of two different ideas, which a cuftomary ° t 


nexion of them in their minds hath made to them 4 ‘ nts 
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ene, fills their head with falfe views, and their reafon- 
ings with falfe confequences. | 
§. 42. Right underftanding confifts in pao 
the Sierccid and adherence a truth, and pegs 
that in the perception of the vifible or probable agree- 
ment or difagreement of ideas, as they are-afirmed and 
denied one of another. From whence it is evident, that 
the right ufe and conduct of the underftanding, whofe 
bufinefs is purely truth and nothing elfe, is, that the 
mind fhould be kept in a perfect indifferency, not 
inclining to either fide, any farther than evidence fettles 
it by knowledge, or the overbalance of probability gives 
it the turn of affent and belief; but yet it is very hard 
to meet with any difcourfe wherein one may not per~ 
Ceive the author not only maintain (for that is reafon- 
able and fit) but inclined and biaffed to one fide of the 
Queftion, with marks of a defire that that fhould be true. 
f itebe afked me, how authors who have fuch a bias and 
lean te it may be difcovered? I anfwer, by obferving 
how in their writings or arguings they are often led by 
their inclinations to change the ideas of the queftion, 
Cither by changing the terms, or by adding and joining 
Sthers to them, whereby the ideas under confideration 
are fo varied, as to be more ferviceable to their purpofe, 
and to be thereby brought toe an eafier and nearer agree- 
Ment, or more vifible and remoter difagreement one 
With another. This is plain and direct fophiftry ; but 
am far from thinking, that wherever it is found it is 
Made ufe of with defign to deceive and miflead the 
feaders, It is vifible that men’s prejudices and inclina- 
tons by this way impofe often upon themfelves ; and 
“eir affeQion for truth, under their prepoffeffion in 
Avour of one fide, is the very thing that leads them 
om it. Inclination fuggefts and flides into their dif- 
S0urfe favourable terms, which introduce favourable 
ideas; till at lat by this means that is concluded clear 
8nd evident, thus dreffed up, which, taken in its native 
a by making ufe of none but the precife determined 
.¢as, would find no admittance at all. The putting 
— gloffes on what they affirm, thefe, as they are- 
Sught, handfome, eafy and graceful explications of 
’ Cc 4 what 
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what they arc difcourfing on, is fo much the character 
of what is calicd and efteemed writing well, that itis 
very hard torthink that authors :willvever be perfuaded 
to leave what feryes fo wellto propagate their opinions, 
and procure themfelyes eredit‘in the world, for a more 
jejune and dry way of writing, by-keeping to the famé 
terms’ precifely annexed to the fame ideas; a four ane 
blunt ftiffnefs ‘tolerable in mathematicians only, who, 
force their way, and make truth prevail by irrefittible 
demonftration. Ri ‘3 
But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with. to quit 
the loofer, though more infinuating ways of writing 3 
if they will not think fit to keep clofe to truth a? 
inftruction by unvaried terms, and plain unfophifticate 
arguments ; yet ivconcerns readers not to be impo! 
on by fallacies, and the prevailing ways of infinuation- 
To do this, the fureft and moft. effectual remedy ist? 
fx in the mind the clear and diftinét ideas of the quel 
tion ftripped of words; and fo likewife in the train of 
argumentation, to take up the author’s ideas, neglect 
ing his’ words, obferving how they connect or fepara” 
thofe in the queftion. He that does this will beable ©? 
caft off all that is fuperfluous ; he will fee what is po 
tinent, what coherent, what is direct to, what flides by» 
the queftion. This will rezdily {how him all the foreig? 
jdeas in the difcourfe, and where they were brought 19> 
and though they perhaps dazzled the writer; yet he will 
perceive that they give no. ligt nor ftrength to his 5° 
fonings. bie tetas SO 
This, though it be the fhorteft and eafieft way 
reading books with profit, and keeping one’s felf fro” 
being miiled by great names or plaulible difeourl®s' 
yet it being hard and tedious to thofe who have not ace 
cuftomed themfelves to it; it is not to be expecte shar 
every one (amongft thofe few who really purfue rut” 
{hould this way guard his underftanding from being a 
pofed on by the wilful, or at leaft undefigned fophifttY» 
which-creeps into moft of the books of argument. © They» 
thar write againft their conviction, or that, next: 
them, are refolved to maintaim-the tenets of a party hey 
were engaged in, cannot be fuppofed toreje é& any. nat 
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that may help to defend their caufe, and therefore fuck 
fhould be read with the greateft caution. And they, 
who writesfor opinions they are fincerely perfuaded of, 
and believe to be true, think they, may fo far allow 
themfelves to indulge their laudable affection to truth, 
_ as to permit their efteem of it to give it the beft colours, 
and fet it off with the beft expreffions and drefs they 
can, thereby to gain it the eafieft entrance into the minds 
of their readers, and fix it deepeft there. : 

- One of thofe being the ftate of mind we may juftly 
fuppofe moft writers to be in, it is fir their readers, 
who apply to them -for inftruction, fhould not lay by 
that caution which becomes a fincere purfuit of truth, 
and {hould make them always watchful againft .what- 
ever ‘might conceal or mifreprefent it. If they have 
not the {kill of reprefenting to themfelves the author’s 
fenfe by pure ideas feparated from founds, and thereby 
divefted of the falfe lights and deceitful ornaments of 
fpeech; this yet they fhould do, they: fhould keep the 
precife queftion fteadily in their minds, ‘carry it, along 
‘with them through the whole difcourfe, and fuffer not 
the leaft alteration in the terms, either by addition, fub- 
traction, or fubftituting any. other. This every one can 
do who has'a mind to it; and he that has not a mind to 
‘it, it-is plain, makes his underftanding only the ware- 
houfe of other men’s lumber; I mean falfe and uncon~ 
chiding reafonings, rather than a repofitory of truth for 
‘his. own ufe; which will prove fubftantial, and ftand 
him in ftead, when he has occafion for it. . And. whe- 
ther-{uch an one deals fairly by his own mind; and con- 
ducts his own underftanding right, 1 leave to his own 
crip ig mee nai odes a 
~-§43. The mind of man being very nar- b Fidae 
tow, and fo flow in making acquaintance athe 
with things, and taking in new truths, that»; 
‘No one man is capable, ina much longer life than ours, 
‘to know all truths; it becomes our prudence, in our 
~fearch after knowledge, to employ our ‘thoughts about 
fundamental and material queftions, carefully avoiding 
-thofe that are trifling, and not fuffering ourfelves to be 
“diverted from our main even purpofe, by thole that are 

oe merely 
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merely incidental. How much of many young men’s” 


time is: thrown. away in purely logical inquiries, I nec? 
not mention, This is no better than. if a-manyiwho was 
to be a painter, fhould {pend all his time in examining 
the threads of the feveral cloths he is to paint upon, am 

counting the hairs of each pencil and bruth he intends 
to ufe in the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is much 
worfe than for a young painter to {pend his apprentice- 
fhip in fuch ufelefs niceties; for he,-at the end of all his 
pains to. no purpofe, finds that it is not paintings BO! 
any help to it, and fo is really to no: purpofe: whereas 
men defigned for {cholars have often their heads fo filled 
and warmed with difputes on logical queftions, that 
they take thofe airy ufelefs notions for real and fubftan- 
tial knowledge, and think their underftandings fo wel 
furnished with fcience, that they need not look any fate 
ther into the nature of things, or defcend to the me 
‘chanical drudgery of experiment and inquiry. This 38 
fo obvious a mifmanagement of the underftanding, 4% 

that in the profeffed way to knowledge, that it cov 


not be paffed by; to which might be joined abundance . 


of queftions, and the way of handling of them in the 
{chools. What faults in particular of this kind, every 
man is, or may be guilty of, would be infinite to enu- 
merate; it fuffices to have fhown that fuperficial anG 
flight difcoverics and ob{ervations that contain nothing 
‘ef moment in themfelves, nor ferye as clues to le 
into farther knowledge, fhould not be thought worth 
our fearching after. , 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the bafis upon which a great many others reft, ang 
which they have their confiftency, Thefe are teemins 
truths, rich in ftore, with which they furnifh the mines 
and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beaut ut 
and entertaining in themfelves, but give light and. .¢vi- 
dence to ‘other things, that without them could not *”. 
feen or known. Such is that :admirable difcovery ? 
Mr. Newton, ‘that all ‘bodies gravitate to one anot ers 
which may be counted as the bafis of natural philofo- 
phys whith, of what ufe it is to the underftanding a 


the great frame of our folar fyftem, he has to the aito- 
, ; nifhment 


ad us 
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nifhment of the- learned world fhown; and how much 
farther it would guide us in other things, if rightly pur~ 
fued, is not yet known. Our Savior’s great rule, that 
© we {hould love our neighbour as ourfelves,”’ is fuch a 
fundamental truth for the regulating human ‘fociety, 
that, I think, by that alone, one might without diffi- 
culty determine all the cafes and doubts in focial mora~ 
lity. Thefe and {uch as thefe are the truths we fhould 
endeavour to find out, and ftore our minds with. Which 
leads me to another thing in the conduct of the under~ 
ftanding that is no lefs neceflary, viz. 

§. 44. To accuftom ourfelves, in any — gottoming. 
queftion propofed, to examine and find out. — = 
upon what it bottoms. Moft of the difficulties that 
come in our way, when well confidered and traced, lead 
Us to fome propofition, which, known to be true, Clears 
the doubt, and gives an eafy folution of the queftion 5 
whilft topical and fuperficial arguments, of which there 
is ftore to be found on both fides, filling the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copious dif- 
courfe, ferve only to amufe the underftanding, and en- 
tertain company without coming to the bottom of the 
Queftion, the only place of reft and ftability for an 
inquifitive mind, whofe tendency is only to truth and 
knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded, whether the grand 
tignior can lawfully take what he will from any of his 
People? This queftion cannot be refolved without com~- 
Ing to a certainty, whether all men are naturally equal ; 
or upon that it turns; and that truth well fettled in the 
underftanding, and carried in the mind through the 
Various debates concerning the various rights of men in 
fociety, will go a great way in putting an end to them, 
and fhowing on which fide the truth is, 

§. 45. There is {carce any thing more 
for the improvement of knowledge, for the 
Cafe of life, and the difpatch of bufinefs, . 
than for a man to be able to difpofe of his own thoughts; 
and there is fearce any thing harder in the whole con- 
duct of the underftanding than to get a full maftery over’ 
it. The mind, in a waking man, has always fome 

object 
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objeé that it applies itfelf'to; which, when we are lazy 
or unconcerned, we can ‘eafily change, and? at pleafure 
transfer our thoughts’to another,’ and from thence toa 
third, which has no relation to ‘either of the former. 
Hence men forwardly conclude, and frequently fay, 1°- 
thing is fo free’as thought, and it were well it were [03 
bur the contrary will bé found true ‘in feveral inftances 
and there are many cafes*wherein there is‘nothing mor 
refty and’ ungovernable than our thoughts: They will 
not be ditected’ what objects to purfue, nor be taken ol 
from thofe they have once-fixed on; ‘but run away wit! 
a man.in,purfuit of thofe*ideas they have in view, let 
him do what:he can. 9s 0 s} Sb ne 
eork wilbhot here mention again what I have above taken 
noticeof, show hard it is to get the mind, narrowed y 
a cuftom) of thirty or forty years ftanding to a feanty 
calicction of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itfel 
toa more copious ftock; and efow intoran acquaintance ; 
with thofe that would .afford more abundant matter © 
ufeful contemplation’; it isnot of this lam here fpeak- 
ing-»oThesinconveniency I would here reprefent, 4” 
finda remedy for,’ is the difficulty there is'fometimes sad 
transfer our minds from one fubject to'another, in ¢4 sr 
where ‘the ideas are'equally familiar to us. eine 
Matters, that are recommended to our thoughts bY 
any of our paffions, take poffeffion*of our minds with @ 
kind of authority, and will not- be kept out or diflodgets 
but, as if the paffion that rules’were, for the time, tH 
fheriff of the place, and came with all the poffe, the 
underftanding is feized and taken with the object ip 
troduces, as if it hada legal right to -be alone confi or : 
there: There is fcarce any body, I think, of fo calm @ 
temper'who hath not fome time found this tyranny O" 
his underftanding, and fuffered under the inconvenient 
of it. Whois there almoft, whofe mind, at fome time 
or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not fo faften”” 
to fome clog, that it could not turn itfelf to any othe 
object? Ircall it a'clog, fort hangs upon the mind fe, 
as to hinder its'vigour and activity in the purfuit of ein’ 
contemplations ; and) advances: itfelf little or not at 6 
in the knowledge of the thing which it fo clofely Ae 
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énd conftantly,pores on. Men thus pofieffed, are fome- 
times as if they. were fo in the worfe fenfe,,and lay,under 
~ the power of an inchantment. ..Phey fee.not w hat paffes 

‘before their eyes 5 hear not the audible-difcourfe of the 
company.;, and when; by any ftrong application.to them. 
they are'roufed a little, they are like men brought to 
 themfelves from fome remote region ;) whereas 1n truth 
they come no farther than their, fecret cabinet within, 
Where they have been wholly taken up with the puppet, 
Which is for that time appointed for their.entertainment. 
The fhame.that fuch dumps. caufe to well-bred. people, 
when it carries them away from the company, where 
they fhould bear a part in, the converfation,..is a fufh- 
cient argument, that it is a fault in the conduct of our 
underftanding, not to have that. power oyer it as to make 
ufe of it to thofe. purpofes, and on. thofe _occafions 
Wherein. we have necd, of; its, affiftance.. The mind 
thould be always free andjready to turn.itfelf to; the va~ 
tiety of objects that occur,-and allow them as much con- 
fideration as fhall for that time be thought ft. ‘To, be 
engrofied fo by one object, as not to be prevailed on to 
eave it for another that we judge fitter for our-contem= 
plation,. is to.make it of no. ufe to, us. Did this. {tate 
of mind remain always fo, every one would, without | 
{cruple, give it the name of perfect madnefs; and whilft 
it does lait, at whatever intervals it returns, fuch.a rota- 
tion of thoughts about the fame object no more, carries 
Us forward towards the attainment of knowledge, than 
Setting upon a mill-horfe whilft he jogs on.in his cite 
cular track would carry a mama journey. ¢ 9 
«A grant, fomething mutt, be allowed to.legitimate paf~ 
fions, and to natural inclinations. Everyman, .betides: 
-%cafional affections, has beloved ftudies,-and thofe the 
Mind will more clofely ftick to; but yet it is, beft that 
it fhould be always at liberty, and under the free difpofal 
$f the man, and to act how and upon what he directs. 
This we fhould endeavour, to, obtain, unlefs. we would 


: * 


paconrent with fuch a fiaw in our underftanding, that 
t 


weer 


4 


: Metimes we fhould be as it.were without,1t5 for itis 
Nery little better than fo in cafes where we cannot make 
ve E sei sts dpotgdind releial eamarltie 
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ufe of it té thofe purpofes we would, and which ftand 
in prefent need of it. | “3 ge — 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
difeafe, we muft know the feveral caufes of it, and 


thereby regulate the cure; if we will hope to labour with 


fuccefs. bine 
One wé have already inftanced in, whereof all met 
that reflect have fo general a knowledge; and fo often 
an experience in themfelves, that nobody doubts of it 
A prevailing paffion fo pins down our thoughts to t 
object and concern of it, that a man paftionately in love 
cannot bring himfelf to think of his ordinary affairs, OF 


a kind mother, drooping under the lofs of a child, al 
not able to beat a part as fhe was wont in the difcourte 


of the company or converfation of her frends 
But though paffion be the moft obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only caufe that binds up the uriderftand- 
ing, and confines it for the time to one object, from 
which it will not be taken off. 
Befides this, we may often find that the underftand- 
ing, when it has a while employed itfelf upon a fubjett 
which either chance, or fome flight accident, offere o 
it, without the intereft or recommendation of any par 
fon: works itfelf into a warmth, and by degrees get 
into a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it 18 
ereafes its motion by going, and will not be ftopp® ue 
diverted; though, when the heat is over, it fees all this 
earneft application was about a trifle not worth a though") 
and all the pains employed about it loft labour. 
There is a third fort, if 1 miftake not, yet lower than 
this: it is a fort of childifhnefs, if 1 may fo fay oa 
anderftanding, wherein, during the fit, it plays wit 
and dandles fome infignificant puppet to no cn®> 
with any defign at all, and yet cannot eafily be Sache ger 
from it. Thus fome trivial fentence, or a fcrap © Pee 
try, will fometimes get into men’s heads, and mah 
fuch a chiming there, that there is no {tilling of 1¢ ie 
peace to be obtained, nor attention to any th-ng © 4 
but this impertinent gueft will take up the min on 
poffefs the thoughts in fpite of all endeavours tO 8 


tid of it. Whether every one hath experimented 
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theinfelves this troublefome intrufion of fome frifking 
ideas which thus importune the underftanding, and hin+ 
der it from being’ better employed, I know not. But 
perfons of very good parts, and thofe more than one, I 
have heard {peak and complain of it themfelves. The 
reifon T have ‘to make this doubt, is from what I have 
known in a café fomething of kin‘to this, though much 
odder, and that is.of a fort of vifions that fome people 
have lying quiet, but perfectly awake, in the dark, or. 
With their eyes fhut. ‘It is'a great variety of faces, moft 
Commonly véry odd ones, that appear to them in a train 
one after another: fo that having had juft the fight of 
the one, it immediately paffes away to give place’ to an- 
other, that the fame initant fucceeds, and has as quick 


‘an exit as its leader; and fo they. march on in a conftant 


fueceffion ; nor can any one of them by any: endeavour 
be ftopped or retained beyond the inftant of its appear- 
ance, but is thruft out by its follower, which will have 
its turn. Concerning this fantaftical phenomenon J 
have talked with feveral people, whereof fome have been 
Perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been fo 
Wholly f{trangers to it, that they could hardly be brought 
to conceive or believe it. I knew a lady of excellent 
Parts, who had gor’paft thirty without having ever had 
the leaft notice of any fuch thing; fhe was fo great a 
tranger to it, that when fhe heard me and another talk- 
ing of it, could {carce forbear thinking we bantered her ; 
ut fome time after drinking a large dofe of dilute tea, 
(as fhe was ordered by a phyfician) going to bed, fhe 
told us at next meeting, that fhe had now experimented 
What our diféourfe had much ado to perfuade her of. 
he had feen a great variety of faces ina long train, fuc~ 
Seeding one another, as’ we had defcribed; they “were 
al} ftrangers and intruders, fuch as fhe had no acquaint- - 

®nee with before, nor fought after then; and as they’ 
Came of themfelves they went too; none of them ftayed’ 
*moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours 
“te could ufe, but went on in their folemn proceffion, 
Jt appeared and then vanifhed. This odd phanome- 
N feems to have a mechanical caufe, and ‘to depend 
upon 
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upon the matter and motion of the,.blood or animals 


{pirits. | » srenwenk eit 2p 
When the fancy is bound by paffion, I know no way) 
to fet the mind free and) at liberty, to profecute what, 


thoughts the man would. make. choice of, but to allay” 


the prefent paffion, .or counterbalance it,with anothers 
which is an art to be got by ftudy, and acquaintance: 
with the paffions. ..9. % | | aah 

Thofe who find themfelves apt to be. carried away 
with the fpontaneous, current of their own thoughts, nob 
excited by any paflion or intereft, muft be very. waty 
and careful in all the inftances of it to ftop it, ‘id nevel» 
humour their minds in being thus triflingly bufy. .. Men 
know the value of their, corporeal. liberty, and, there= 
fore fuffer not willingly. fetters and chains to be, put 
upon them. To have the mind captivated. is, for th® 


time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and deferves 


our utmoft care and endeavours to preferye the freedom 
of our better part. In this cafe our, pains will not D¢ 
loft; ftriving and ftruggling will prevail, if we ;COAT 
ftantly, on all fuch occafions, make ufe of it. We mer 


never indulge thefe trivial attentions of thought ; as fogih.. 


as we find the mind makes itfelf a bufinefs of nothing, 


we fhould immediately difturb.and check. it, introduce 


new and more ferious confiderations, and not leave cill 
we have beaten it off from the purfuit ic was upoh” 
This, at firft, if we have let the contrary practice grow 
to an habit, will perhaps be. difficult; but conftan 

endeavours will by degrees prevail, and. at laft make} 

eafy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, a 
can command his mind off at pleafure. from inciden¥ 


and ‘undefigned purfuits, it may not be amifs for him. ‘ 


go on farther, and make attempts upon meditations 
greater moment, that at the laft he may have a #U" 
power over his own mind, and be.fo. fully mafter of his 
own thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from one 
fubje& to another, with the fame eafe that he cap lay 
by any thing he has in his hand, and. take fomethie 
elfe that he has a mind to in the room of it. Th 


liberty of mind is of great ufe both in bufinefs and ful 
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and he that has got it will have no fmall advantage of 
eafe and difpatch in all that is the chofen and ufeful 
employment of his underftanding. = 

‘The third and laft way which I mentioned the mind 
to be fometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of 


fomeé particular words or fentence in the memory, and, 


as it were, making a noife in the head, and the like, 


- feldom happens but when the mind is lazy, or very 





loofely and negligently employed. It were better in- 
deed to be without fuch impertinent and ufelefs repeti- 
tions: any obvious idea, when it is roving carelefsly at 
a venture, being of more ufe, and apter to fuggeft fome- 
thing worth confideration, than the infignificant buzz 
of purely empty founds. But fince the roufing of the 
mind, and fetting the underftanding on work with fome 
degrees of vigour, does for the moft part prefently fet 
it free from thefe idle companions ; it may not be amifs, 
Whenever we find ourfélves troubled with them, to make 
wfe of fo profitable a remedy that is always at hand. © 
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-) EADING is for the improvement of the under= 
ftanding. 

The improvement of the underftanding is for two 
ends; firtt, for our own increafe of knowledge ; fecondly, 
to enable us to deliver and make out that knowledge to’ 
others. 

The latter of thefe, if it be not the chief end of ftudy 
in a gentleman; yet it is at leaft equal to the other, fince 
the’ greateft part of his bufinefs and ufefulnefs in the 
world is by the influence of what he fays, or writes to 
others. corsa : 

The extent of our knowledge tannot exceed the extent 
of our ideas. Therefore he, who would be univerfally 
knowing, muft acquaint himfelf with the objects of all 
{ciences. But this is not necefflary to a gentleman, - 
Whofe proper calling is the fervice of his country; and 
fo is moft properly concerned in moral and political 
knowledge; and thus the ftudies, which more imme- 
diately belong to his calling, are thofe which treat of 
Virtues and vices, of civil fociety, and the arts of go- 
Vernment ; and will take in alfo law and hiftory. — 

__It is enough for a gentleman to be furnifhed with the 
ideas belonging to his calling, which he will find in the 
books that treat of the matters above-mentioned. 
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But ‘the next ftep towards the improvement of his 
underftanding, muft be, to obferve the connexion 0 
thefe ideas in the propofitions, which thofe books hol 
forth, and pretend to teach as truths; which till a mat 
can judge, whether they be truths or no, his under- 
ftanding is but little improved ; and he doth but think 
and tale after the books that he hath read, without hav~- 
ing any knowledge thereby. And thus men of muc 


The third and laft ftep therefore, in improving the 
underftanding, is to find out upon what foundation any 
propofition advanced bottoms; and to obferve the con- 
nexion of the intermediate ideas, by which it js joine 
to that foundation, upon which it is erected, or that 
principle, from which it is derived. ‘This, in fhort, 38 
right reafoning; and by this way alone true knowledge 
is to be got by reading and ftudying. 
When a man; by ufe, hath got this faculty of obferv- 
ing and judging of the reafoning and coherence of what 
he reads, and how it proves what it pretends to teach; 
he is then, and not till then, in the right way of im- 
. proving his underftanding, and enlarging his knowledg® 
by reading. © ‘ | 
But that, as I] have faid, being not all that a gentle- 
man fhould aim at in reading, he fhould farther .ta¢ 
care to improve himfelf in the art alfo of {peaking, that 
fo he may be able to make the beft ufe of what e 
knows. ware 
The att of {peaking well confifts chiefly in two things» 
viz. perfpicuity and right reafoning.«. ai 


_ Perfpicuity confifts in the ufing of proper terms for 
the ideas or thoughts, which he would have pafs from 
his own mind into that of another man. It is.thiss * ag! 


gives them an eafy entrance ;,and it is with delight, t 


men hearken to .thofe, whom, they. eafily underftand > 


whereas what is obf{curely faid, dying as itis fpokens 1 


ufually not only loft, but creates a prejudice in) eee 


hearer, as if he that fpoke knew. not what he faid, 


was afraid to have it underftood... » a ee 
The way to obtain this, . is to read fuch books as ar 
allowed to be writ with the ereatelt clearnefs and P! 
P | 7 pri¢ 


reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing: 
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pricty, in the language that a man ufes.. An author ex- 
cellent in this faculty, as well as feveral others, is Dr. 
Tillotfon, late archbithop of Canterbury, -in all that is 


publithed of his. . I have chofen rather to propofe this 


pattern, for the attainment of the art of {peaking clearly, 
than thofe who give rules about it; fince we are more 
apt to learn by example, than by direction. But if any 
one hath a mind to confult the mafters in the art of 
{peaking and writing, he may find in Tully «* De Ora- 
tore,’’? and another treatife of his called, Orator; and in 
Quintilian’s. Inftitutions ; and Boileau’s: ** Traite du 
Sublime’? *; inftruétions concerning this, and the other 
parts of fpeaking well. : 
_ Befides perfpicuity, there muft be alfo right reafon- 
ing; without which, perfpicuity ferves but to expofe 
the fpeaker. And for the attaining of this, I fhould 
propofe the conftant reading of Chillingworth, who by 
his example will teach both perfpicuity,,and the way © 
of right reafoning, better than any book that I know ; 
and therefore will deferve to be read upon that account 
over and over again; not to fay any thing of his argu- 
ment. ) 3 | | 
Befides thefe books in Englifl, Tully, Terence, Vir- 
gil, Livy, and Czefar’s Commentaries, may be read to - 
form one’s mind toa relith of a right way of {peaking 
and writing. OL 
The books I have hitherto mentioned have been in 
order only to writing and fpeaking well; not but that 
they will deferve to be read upon other accounts. 
The ftudy of morality, I have above mentioned as 
that that becomes a gentleman; not barely as a man, 
ut in order to his bufinefs as a gentleman. Of this 
there are books enough writ both by antient and modern 
Philofophers ; but the morality of the gofpel doth fo 
exceed them all, that, to give a mana full knowledge 
of true morality, I fhall fend him to no other book, but 
the New Teftament. But if he hath a mind to fee how 
far the heathen world carricd that fcience, and whereon 
they bottomed their ethics, he will be delightfully and 
Pate ne a 


* That treatife is a tranflation from Longinus. 
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profitably: entertained. in» Tully’s Treatifes «De Off 
cus.’’ 

Politics contains. two parts, very different the on€ 
from the other. ‘The one, containing the original © 
focieties, andithe rife and extent of political powers the 
other, the art of governing men in fociety. ; 

The firft of thefe hath been fo bandied amongft ¥% 
for thefe fixty years backward, that one can hardly mils 
books of this kind.  Thofe, which I think are me 
talked. of in Englith, are the firft book of Mr. Hooker's 
« Eeclefiaftical Polity,’ and’ Mr. Algernon Sydney’s 
<- Difcourfes concerning Government.’ The latter © 
thefe I never read.. Let me here add, ‘* Two Treatifes 
of Government,’’ printed in 1690*; anda Treatife ° 
“© Civil Polity,” printed this year t. ‘To thefe one my 
add, Puffendorf ‘ De Officio Hominis & Civis,” 4” 
«© De Jure Naturali é¢ Gentium;” which aft 1s ‘the 
beft book of that kind. | 

- As to the other part of politics, which concerns the 

art of government; that, I think, is beft to be learnc™ 
by experience and hiftory, efpecially that’ of a man? 
own country. And therefore I think an Englith gen- 
tleman fhould be well verfed inthe hiftory of Englan® 
taking his rife as far back’as there are any records of It; 
joining with it the laws that were made in the fevera 
ages, as he goes along in his hiftory; that he may ob- 
ferve fromy thencecthe feveral turns of ftate, and how 
they have: been produced. In Mr. ‘Tyrrel’s Hiftory ° 
England, he will find all along thofe feveral author 
which have treated of our affairs, and which he may 
have recourfe to, concerning any point, which either bis 
curiofity or judgment fhall lead him to inquire into. 

With the hiftory, he may alfo do well to read the 
antient: lawyers; {uch as Bracton, “ Fleta,”’ Henmsg- 
ham, ‘* Mirrour of Juftice,” my lord Coke’s * Second 
Inftitutes,’” and the Modus tenendi Parliamentum 
and others of that kind which he may find quoted a 


* Thefe two treatifes are written by Mr. Locke himfelf. - ro? 
_¥ « Civil Polity, A treatife, concerning the nature of governmen 
&c, London 1703, in 8vo, Written by Peter Paxton, M.D 
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‘the late controverfies between Mr. Petit, Mry Tyrrel, 


Mr. Atwood &c. with-Dr. Brady; as alfo, TP fuppote, 
in’ Sedler’s’ Treatife of ‘ Rights of the Kingdom, and. 
« Cuftoms of our Anceftors,”” whereof the firft edition 
is the beft ; wherein he will find the ancient conftitution 


of the government of England. 


There areitwo volumes of “ State Tracts” printed 
fince the revolution, in which there are many things 
relating to the government of England *. ye 

As for general hiftory, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Dr. 
Howel, are books to be had. He, who hatha mind to » 
launch farther into that ocean, may confulr Whear’s 
* Methodus legendi Hiftorias,” of the laft edition ; 
which will direct him to the authors he is to read, and 
the method wherein he is. to read them. . 

To the reading of hiftory, chronology and geography 
are abfolutely neceflary. 
© In geography, we have two general ones in Englifh, 
Heylin and Moll; which is the beft of them, I know 


‘not; having not been much converfant in either of them. 
But the laft; I thould think to be of moft ufe; becaufe 
of the new difcoveries that are made every day, tending 
to the perfection of that fcience. Though, I believe; 


that the countries, which Heylin mentions, are better 
treated of by him, bating what new difcoveries fince 
his time have added. 

Thefe two books contain geography in general, but 
Whether an Englifh gentleman would think it worth his 
time to’ beftow much pains upon that; though without 


it he cannot well underftand a Gazette; it is certain he 


cannot well be without Camden’s ‘*Britannia,”’ which 


is much enlarged in the laft Englifh edition. A good 
Collection of maps is alfo neceflary. iD ee 

fF . We have now two collections of ftate tra&ts; one, in two volumes in 
clio, printed in 1689 and 1692, contains * feveral treatifes relating to 
the government from the year 1660 to 1689; and the other, in three 


_ Yolumes in folio, printed in 1705, 1706, and 17075 is a ** ColleGtion of 


traéts, publifhed on oceafion of the late revolution in 1688, and during 
the reign of K. William IIE.” ‘Thefe collections might have been made 
More complete and more convenient; efpecially the firft, which is ex- 
Wemely defective and incorrect. age 


* 
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To geography, books of travels may be added. In 
that kind, the collections made by our countrymen”, 
Hackluyt and Purchas, are very good. There is alfo 4 
very good collection, made by Thevenct in folio, 12 
French; and by Ramuzion, in Italian; whether tranflated 


into Englith or no, I know not. There are alfo feveral . 
ood books of travels of Englifhmen publifhed, as 


Sandys, Roe, Brown, Gage, and Dampier. : 

There are alfo feveral voyages in French, which are 
very good, as Pyrard*, Bergeron +, Sagard {, Bernier ; 
&c. whether all of them are tranflated into Englith, ! 
know not. 

There is at prefent a very good ‘ collection of voyag® 
and travels,’ never before in Englith, and fuch as ar¢ 
out of print; now printing by Mr. Churchill q- 

There are befides thefe a vaft number of other travelss 
a fort of books that have a very good mixture of delight 
‘and uféfulnefs. To fet them down all, would take UP 
too much time and room. Thofe I have mentioned ar¢ 
enough to begin with. 

As to chronology, I think Helvicus the beft for com= 
mon ufe; which is not a book to be read, but to lie bys 
and be confulted upon occafion. He that hath a m1) 
to look farther into chronology, may get Tallent’s “+47 
bles,”? and Strauchius’s “ Breviarium Temporum,” an 
may to thofe add Scaliger “ De Emendatione Temp?" 
rum,” and Petavius, if he hath a mind to engage deeP® 
in that ftludy.. a : 

Thofe, who are accounted to have writ beft particl= 
Jar parts of our Englifh hiftory, are Bacon, of Henty 

jets 

* « Voyage de Francois Pyrard de Laval, Contenant fa navigatio? 
un ee Orientales, Maldives, Moluques, Brefil.”” Paris 1619, al 

eait, : ; 

+ < Relation des voyages en Tartarie, &c. Le tout recueilli pat P 
Bergeron. Paris 1634, 8vo.” 

+ * Le grand voyage des Hurons, fitués en l’Amerique, &c. 
Gab. Sagard Theodat.” Paris 1632, 8vo.. . f 

oe Memoires de l’empire du Grand Mogol, &c. par F rancois Bernie® F 
Paris 1670 & 1671, 3 vol. in 12mo0.” 


~@ That collection of voyages and travels was publifhed an, ! 4043 ap 
4 vol, in fol. 
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VII: and Herbert of Henry VIII. Daniel alfo is com- 
_ mended; and Burnet’s “ Hiftory of the Reformation.’*, 
_ Mariana’s “ Hiftory of Spain,’’ and Thuanus’s,** Hif- 
_ * tory of his own Time,’’.and Philip de Comines; are 
_ Of great and deferved reputation. etyy AGS 
| There are alfo feveral French and Englifh memoirs 
and collections, fuch as la Rochefoucault, Melvil, Rufh- 
_ Worth, &c. which give a great light to thofe who’ have 
_ amind to look into what hath, paft in Europe this laft 
age. . ' 1 Pyreeyr, | ce Hier 

|. To fit a.gentleman for the conduct of, himfelf, whe- 
| ther as a private man, or as interefted in the govern- | 
Ment of his country, nothing can be more neceflary 
than the knowledge of men; which, though it be to be 
had chiefly from experience, and, next to that, froma 
judicious reading of hiftory ; yet there are books that of 
Purpofe treat of human nature, which help to give an 
Infight into it. Such are thofe treating of the paffions, 
and how they are moved; whereof Ariftotle in his fecond 
_ book of Rhetoric hath admirably difcourfed, and that in 
alittle compafs. I think this Rhetoric is tranflated into 
| Englifh; if not, it may be had in’ Greek and Latin 
_ together. 

La Bruyere’s “ Characters” are alfo an admirable 
: 

| 

/ 

| 


a - ——— 


Piece of painting; I think it is alfo tranflated out of 
French into Englifh. | 
Satyrical writings alfo, fuch as Juvenal, and Perfius, 
and above all Horace; though they paint the deformi- 
tes of men, yet they thereby teach us to know them. 
There is another ufe of reading, which is for diver~ 
fion and delight. Such are poetical writings, efpecially 
dramatic, if they be free from prophanenefs, obfcenity, 
_ 8nd what corrupts good manners; for fuch pitch fhould 
_ hot be handled. 
, Of all the books of fiction, I know none that equals 
‘ Cervantes’s Hiftory of Don Quixote” in ufefulnefs, 
Pleafantry, and a conftant decorum. And indeed no 
_ Writings can be pleafant, which have not nature at the 
_ %8ttom, and are not drawn after her copy. i 
There is another fort of books, which I had almoft 
forpor, with which a gentleman’s ftudy ought to be well 
fur- 
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furnifhed, viz. dictionaries of all kinds. For the Latin 
tongue, Littleton, Cooper, Calepin, and Robert Ste 
phens’s © Thefaurus’ Lingue Latine,’’ and “ Voflit 
«« Etymiologicum Linguz Latine.’? Skinner’s ‘© Lext- 
“© con Etymologicum,”* is an excellent one of that kind, 
for the Enelith tongue. Cowel’s “Interpreter” is ufe- 
ful for the law terms: Spelman’s' “ Gloffary’’ is a Very. 
ufeful’ and’ Jearned book. And Selden’s * Titles of 
«* Honour,” a gentleman fhould not be without. Bau- 
drand hath a very good ‘* Geographical Dictionary: 

And there are feveral hiftorical ones, which are of wle* 
as Lloyd’s, Hoffman’s, Moreri’s. And Bayle’s incom 
parable dictionary, is fomething of the fame kind. _ 7 
that Kath-occafion to look into books written in Latit 
fince the decay of the Roman empire, and the purity © 
the Latin tongue, cannot be well without Du Cange § 
«© Gloffarium medie & infime Latinitatis.”’ peat: 
Among the books above fet down, I mentioned Vol- 
fius’s “ Etymologicum Lingte Latine ;” all his wor? 
are lately printed in Holland in fix tomes. They 2° 
fit books for a gentleman’s library, containing very 

tearned difcourfes concerning all the {ciences. 
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| Of Matter and Motion. © : 


NA ATTER is an extended folid fubftance; which 


being’ comprehended ‘under’ diftin@ furfaces, . 
makes fo many particular diftinét bodies.’ 

Motion is fo well known by the fight and touch, that 
to ufe words to give a clear idea of it, would be in vain. 
~ Matter, or body, is indifferent to motion, or reft, 
There is as much force required to puta body, which 
is in motion, as reft; as there is to fet a body,’ which is 
at 'reft, into motion. 

No ‘parcel of matter can give itfelf either motion or 
teft, and therefore a body at reft will remain fo eter- 
Nally, except fome external caufe puts it in motion; and 
4 body in motion will move eternally, unlefs fome ex~ 
ternal caufe {tops it. Ee 

A body in motion will always move on ina ftraight 


line, unlefs it be turned out of it by fome external caufe; 
Secaufe a body can no more alter the determination of 


its motion, than it can begin it, alter or ftop its motion 
Itfelf, Pat 3! atte | 
The fwiftnefs of motion is meafured by diftance of 


_ Place, and length of time wherein it is performed. For 
‘nftance, if A and B, bodies of equal or different big- 


Nefs, move each of them an inch in the fame time; their 
Motions are equally {wift; but if A moves two inches, 
; : in 
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in the time whilft B is moving one inch; the motion 0 
A is twice as fwift as that of B. | 
The quantity of motion is meafured by the {wiftnefs 
of the motion, and the quantity of the matter moved, 
taken together. For inftance, if A, a body equal to By 
moves as {wift as B; then it hath an equal quantity of 
motion.’ If A hath twice as much matter as B, an 
moves equally as fwift, it hath double the quantity 0 
‘motion; and foin proportionf ~ A 5 pai 
It appears, as far as human obfervation reaches, 
be a fettled law of nature, that all bodies have a tene 
dency; attraction, or gravitation towards one another: 
The fame force, applied to two different bodies, p97 
duces always the fame quantity of, motion in each 0 
them. For inftance, let a boat which with its lading 
is one ton, be tied at a diftance to another veflel, which 
with its lading is twenty-fix tons; if the rope that ties 
them together be pulled, either in the lefs' or bigger 
thefe veffels, the lefs of the two, in their approach one 
to another, will move twenty-fix.feet, while the other 
moves'but one foot. 2%: yi awe t ai : 
‘Wherefore the quantity of matter in the earth being 
twenty-fix times more than in the moon; the motion it 
the moon towards the earth, by the common force ° 
attraction, by which they are impelled towards, one an 
other, will be twenty-fix times as faft as in the earths 
that is, the. moon will move twenty-fix miles towat?” 
the earth, for every mile the earth moves towards, tH¢ 
moon, ti ) 6} 
Hence it is, that, in this natural tendency of bodies 
towards one another, that in the ‘leffer is confidered 
gravitation; and that in the bigger as attraction becau’ 
the motion of the leffer body (by reafon of its mue' 
greater fwiftnefs) is alone taken notice of, nae 
This attraction is the ftrongeft, the nearer the 20 
tracting bodies are to each other; and, in different O17 
tances of the fame bodies, is reciprocally in the du 
cate proportion of thofe diftances. For inftances if t 4 
bodies, at a given diftance, attract each other with 


"certain force, at half abe diftance, they will attract ee | 
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other with four times that force; at one third of the 
diftance, with nine times that force; and foon. _ 
Two bodies at a diftance will put one another into 
motion by the force of attraction; which is, inexplica- 
ble by us, though made evident to us by experience, and 


fo to be taken as a principle in natural philofophy... ~ 


Suppofing then the earth the fole body in the univerfe, 
and at reft; if God fhould create the-moon, at the fame 
diftance that it is now from the earth; the earth and the 
moon would prefently begin to move one towards.an- 
other in a ftraight line by this motion of attraction or 
fravitation. AO Rare 

If a body, that by the attraction of another would 


_ Move ina ftraiyht line towards it, receives a new motion 


any ways oblique to.the firft; it will no, longer move 
in a ftraight line, according to either of thofe directions s 


but in a curve that will partake of both, . And this 
Curve will differ, according to the nature and quantity 


of the forces that concurred to produce it; as, for 
inftance, in many cafes it;will be fuch.a curve as ends 
where it began, or recurs into itfelf; that is, makes up 
a circle, or an ellipfis or oval very little differing from 
a circle, saan > ih AR 


Co Her Ay PE Totes 


_Of the Univerfe. 


T° any one, who lana about him in the world, 


there are obvious feveral diftinct mafles, of matter, 
feparate from one another; fome.whereof have difcerni- 
€ motions. Thefe are the fun, the fixt ftars, the 
Somets and the planets, among{t which. this.earth, which 
~ inhabit,-is one. Allthefe are vifible to our naked 
ai 
Befides thefe, telefcopes have difcovered feveral fixt 


‘Mars, invifible to the naked.eye; and;feveral other bo-~ 


“ies moving about fome of the. plancts; all which were 

‘Nvifible and unknown, before the ufe of perfpective- 

Slafles were found, , oe 
Vou, II. Ee —s The 
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The vat diftances between thefe great bodies, are 
_alled intermundane fpaces ; in which though there may 
be fome fluid matter, yet it is fo thin ind fubtile, an 
there is fo little of thdt in refpe& of the great mafies that 
move in thofe fpaces, that it is as much as nothing: _ 
Thefe inaffes of matter ate either luminous; or opaké 
‘or dark; ‘ ; ; 
~ Lumiréu’ bodies, até fucli as give light of fhem- 
felves ; and fuch are the fun and the fixt ftars: Cast 
a Dark or opake bodies, ate fuch as emit no light 0 
themfelves, though they are capable of reflecting of 1 
when it is caft upon them from other bodies; and 1uc 
are the planets. “ aR 
ied are fonie bpake bodies, as for inftance 
éomiets, which, befides the light that they may have rom 
the fun, feem to fhine with a light that is nothing elfe 
“put an accenfion, which they receive from the fun, * 
their near approaches to it, in their refpective revolt- 
tioris. , ! | | 
The fixt flars aré called fixt, becaufe they always 
keep the fame diftance one from another. : 
_ The fun, at the fame diftance from us that the iy 
pie are, would have the appearance of one of the Lae 
aYss 


@é HA P._ Ills 
| Of our Solar Syflem. 
Ov folar fyftem cérififts of the fun, and the planel® 


and comets moving about it: 4L 
_ The planets are bodies, which appear to us like pn 
not that they ate luminous bodies, that is, have gr ene 
ca a ; but they fhine by reflecting the light of © 
un. j Me dee 
_ They are called planets frotn 4 Greek word, whit 
fipnifies wandering; becaufe they change their pla A 
and do not always keep the fame diftance with one 
other; hor with the fixt ftars; as the fixt ftars do? 
The platiets age either primary; oF fecondary+ gpett 3 
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There are fix primary planets, viz. Mercury, Venus, 


‘the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 


All thefe move round the fun, which is, as it were, 
the centre of their motions. 

The fecondary planets move round about other pla- 
nets, Befides the moon, which moves about the earth ; 
four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, 
which are called their fatellites. 

The middle diftances of the primary planets from the 
fun are as follows : 


7 


Mercury 32,000,000} Statute miles, 
- Venus Is diftant | 49,000,000 | each 5280 
The Earth{ from the} 81,000,000 { Englifh and 
Mars fun’s cen- } 123,000,000 { 4943 French 
Jupiter tre, about | 424,000,000 feet. 

Saturn L7'7'7,000,000 


The orbits of the planets, and their refpective dif. 
tances from the fun, and from one another, together 
with the orbit of a comet, may be feen in the figure of 
the folar fyftem hereunto annexed. | 

The periodical times of each planet’s revolution about 
the fun are as follows: 


pesiruny Réevolves S 88 Oo a 
The E oh about the 6 ae Cay 
te sf Sun, in ; 395 2. 49 
] ste the {pace a 2 
Jupiter bf EEPZIG SOF AO 
Saturn °o @ 


29 138 


The planets move round about the fun from weft to 


_ ‘aft in the zodiac ;.or, to fpeak plainer, are always found 


among{t fome of the ftars of thofe conftellations, which 
Make the twelve figns of the zodiac. 

. The motion of the planets about the fun is not per- 
fey circular, but rather elliptical. 

_ The reafon of their motions in curve lines, is the at- 


Fraction of the fun, or their gravitations towards the fun, 


Bot | (call 
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(call it which you pleafe); and an oblique or fide-long 


impulfe or motion. 
Thefe two motions or tendencies, the one always en- 
deavouring to Carry them ina ftraight line from the circle 


they move in, and the other endeavouring to draw them _ 
in a ftraight line to the fun, makes that curve line they 


revolve in. / 

The motion of the comets about the fun is in a very 

long flender oval: whereof one of the focufes is the cen= 
tre of the fun, and the other very much beyond the fpher¢ 
of Saturn. : . 
_ The moon moves about the earth, as the earth doth 
about the fun. So that it hath the centre of its motion 
in the earth; as the earth hath the centre of its revolu- 
tion in the fun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its fynodical motion about the earth, 
in 29 days, 12 hours, and about 44. minutes. 

It is full moon, when, the earth being between the fun 
and the moon, we fee all the’ enlightened part of th 
moon; new moon, when, the moon being between us 
and the fun, its enlightened part is turned from us; and 
half moon, when the moon being in the quadratures, 2 
the aftronomers call it, we fee but half the enlightened 
part. : , 

An eclipfe of the moon is, when the earth, being be- 
tween the fun and the moon, hinders the light of t 
fan from falling upon, and being reflected by, the moon 
If the light of the fun is kept. off. from the whole body 
of the moon, it is a total eclipfe; if from a part only, } 
is a partial one. 
An eclipfe of the fun is, when the moon, being be 
tween the fun and the earth, hinders the light of the fun 
from coming to us. If the moon hides from us. t 
whole body of the fun, it is a total eclipfe ; if not, @ 
partial one. 7 | | 
Our folar fyftem is diftant from the fixt aii 
20,000,000,000 femi-diameters of the earth; Of 
Mr. Huygens expreffes the diftance, in his Cofmotheo= 
ros *: the fixt ftars are fo remote from the earth, thats 


* Chriftiani Huygenii KOZMOOENPOZ, five de terris corleftib? 
earumque ornatu, conjecture, &c, p.m. 137+ -¢ 
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if a cannon-bullet fhould come from one of the fixt ftars 
with as {wift a motion as it hath when it is fhot out of 
the mouth of a cannon, it would be 700,000 years in 
coming to the earth. gs 

This vaft diftance fo much abates the attraction to 
thofe. remote bodies, that its operation upon thofe of 
our fyftem is not at all fenfible, nor would draw away 
or hinder the return of any of our folar comets; though 
fome of them fhould go fo far from the fun, as not to 
make the revolution about it in lefs than 1000 years. 

It is more fuitable to the wifdom, power, and great- 
nefs of God,.to think that the fixt ftars are all of them 
funs, with fyftems of inhabitable planets moving about 
them, to whofe inhabitants he difplays the marks of his 


-goodnefs as well as to us; rather than to imagine that 


thofe very remote bodies, fo little ufeful to us, were 
made only for our fake. 


CHAP IV. 
Of the Earth, confidered as a Planet. 


HE earth, by its revolution about, the fun in 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, makes that fpace of 
time we call a year. sétpri | 

The line, which the centre of the earth defcribes in 
its anaual revolution about the fun, is called ecliptic. 

The annual motion of the earth about the.fun, is in 
the order of the figns of the zodiac; that is, fpeaking 
vulgarly, from weft to eaft. 

Befides this annual revolution of the earth about the 
fun in the ecliptic, the earth turns round upon its own 
axis in 24. hours. 

The turning of the earth upon its own axis every 24 
hours, whilft it moves round the fun in a year, we may 


- Conceive by the running of a bowl ona bowling-green ; 


in which not only the centre of the bowl hath a pro- 
greffive motion on the green; but the bowl in its going 
forward, from one part of the green to another, turns 
round about its own axis. 


Ee3 The 
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The turning of the earth on its own axis, makes the 
difference of day and night; it being day in thofe parts 
of the earth which are turned towards the fun; and night 
rin thofe parts which are in the fhade, or turned from 
the fun. ; Fg 

The annual revolution of the earth in the ecliptic, is 
the caufe of the different feafons, and of the feveral 
lengths of days and nights, in every part of the world, 
in the courfe of the year. id 

The reafon of it; is the earth’s going round its own 
axis in the ecliptic, but at the fame time keeping every 
where its axis equally inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and parallel to itfelf, For the plane of the eclip- 
tic inclining to the plane of the equator, 23 degrees an 
an half, makes that the earth, moving round in the 
ecliptic, hath fometimes one of its poles, and fometimes 
the other, nearer the fun. 

If the diameter of the fun be to the diameter of the 
earth, as 48 to 1, as by fome it is accounted; then the 
difk of the fun, {peaking “* numero rotundo,” is above 
2000 times bigger than the difk of the earth; and the 


globe of the fun is above 100,000 times bigger than the | 


globe of the earth. . 
The diftance of the earth’s orbit from the fun, 1S 

above 200,000 féemi-diameters of the earth. : 

_ Ifa cannon-bullet fhould come from the fun, with 

the fame velocity it hath when it is fhot out of the 


mouth of a cannon, it would be 25 years in coming © 
the earth. 


CEP Ae Pe Ve 
Of the Air and Atmofphere. 
We have already confidered the earth as a planet, 


or one of the great maffes of matter. movin’ 
about the fun; we fhall now confider it as it is m4 


up of its feveral parts, abftractedly from its diurnal an@ 


annual motions, The 
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‘fhe exterior part of this our habitable world is the 
air or atmofphere; a light, thin fluid, or fpringy body, 
that encompafies the folid earth on all fides. =. 

The height of the atmofphere, aboye the furface ‘of 
the folid earth, is not certainly known; but that it doth 
reach but to a very {mall part of the diftance betwixt 
the earth and the moon, may be concluded from the 
refraction of the rays coming from the fun, moon, and 
other luminous bodies. ; 

Though confidering that the air we are in, being near 
1000 times lighter than water; and that the higher ig 
is, the lefs it is compreffed by the fuperior incumbent 
air, and fo confequently being a {pringy body the thin- 
ner jt is; and confidering alfo that a pillar of air of any 
diameter is equal in weight toa pillar of quickfilver of 
the fame diameter of between 29 and 30 inches height ; 
we may infer that the/top of the atmofphere is not very 
near the furface of the folid earth, a 

It may be concluded, that the utmoft extent of the 
atmofphere reaches upwards, from the furface of the 
folid earth that we walk on, to a good diftance above 
us; firft, if we confider that a column of air of any given 


diameter is equiponderant to a column of quickfilver 
of between 29 and 30 inches height. Now guickfilver 
being near 14 times heavier than water, if air was ag 
heavy as water, the atmofphere would be about 14 times 
higher than the column of quickfilver, i, ¢, about 3§ 
feet. . trae Ht 3 

Secondly, if we confider that air is tooo times lighter 
than water, then a pillar of air.equal in weight toa pillar 
of quickfilver of 30 inches high will be 35000 feet; 


whereby we come to know that the air or atmofphere is 
35000 feet, i. e. near feven miles high, : 
”* Thirdly, if we confider that the air is a fpringy body, 
and that that, which is neareft the earth, is comprefied 
by the weight of all the atmofphere that is above it, and 
refts perpendicularly ypon it; we fhall find that the gir 
here, near the furface of the earth, is much denfer and 
thicker than it is in the uppeg parts, For example, if 
upon a fleece of wool you lay another; the under ane 
Will be a little compre by the weight of thag which 
M , € ies 


4 
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lies upon it; and fo both of them by a third, and fo on: 
fo that, if 10000 were piled one upon another, the under 
one would by. the weight of all the reft be very much 
compreffed, and all the parts of it be brought abun- 
dantly clofer together, than when there was no other 
upon it;,and the next to that a little Jefs comprefled, 
the third a little lefs than the fecond, and fo on till it 
came to the uppermoft, which would be in its full ex- 
panfion, and hot compreffed at all. Juft fo it is in the 
air; the higher you go init, the lefs it is comprefied, 
and confequently the lefs denfe it is; and fo the uppe 
part being exceedingly thinner than the lower parts 
which we breathe in (which is that that is 1000 times 
lighter than water); the top of the atmofphere 18 pt0- 
bably much higher than the diftance above affigned. 
“That the air near the furface of the earth will migh- 
tily expand itfelf, when the preffure of the incumbent 
atmofphere is taken off, may be abundantly feen in the 
experiments made by Mr. Boyle in his pneumatic 
engine. In his ‘ Phyfico-mechanical Experiments, 
concerning the air, he declares * it probable that the 
atmofphere may be feveral hundred miles high; whic 
is eafy to be admittéd, when we confider what he prove 
in another part of the fame treatife, viz. that the at 
here about the furface of the earth, when the preflure y 
taken from it, will dilate itfelf about 152 times. 4 
The atmofphere is the fcene of the meteors; 4? 
therein is‘collected the matter of rain, hail, fnow, thun- 
der, and lightning; and a great many other things 
obfervable in the air. 
RPL 2 Sait eR ER i aie aoe a ae te Ree eer ne Se, ara 
* New Experiments Phyfico-mechanical, touching the fpring of the 
air, and its effects; (made for the moft part in a new pneumatical engine 


‘written .... by the honourable Roper'r Boye, Efq; experiment XXXVI 
Pp: 155+ Oxford, 1662, in 4to. | 
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CH AP. VL 
Of Meteors in general. 


ieee the fpringy particles of pure air, the 
atmofphere is made up of feveral fteams or minute 
particles of feveral forts, rifing’ from the earth and the 
waters, and floating in the air, which is a fluid body, 
and though much finer and thinner, may be confidered 
in refpect of its fluidity to be like water, and fo capable, 
like other liquors, of having heterogeneous particles 
floating in it. ‘ 

The moft remarkable of them are, firft, the particles 
of water raifed into the atmofphere, chiefly by the heat 
of the fun, out of the fea and other waters, and the 
farface of the earth; from whence it falls in dew, rain, 
hail, and fnow. 

Out of the vapours rifing from moifture, the clouds 
are principally made. 

Clouds do not confift wholly of watery parts; for, 
befides the aqueous vapours that are raifed into the air, 
there are alfo fulphureous and faline particles that are 
‘raifed up, and in the clouds mixed with the aqueous 
particles, the effects whereof ‘are fometimes very fenfi- 
ble ; as particularly in lightning and thunder, when the 
fulphureous and nitrous particles firing break out with 
that violence of light and noife, which is obfervable in 
thunder, and very much refembles gun-powder. 

That there are nitrous particles raifed into the air is 
evident from the nourifhment which rain gives to vege~ 
tables more than any other water; and alfo by the col- 
lection of nitre or falt-petre in heaps of earth, out of 
which it has been ‘extracted, if they be expofed to the 
air, fo as to be kept from rain; not to mention other 
efforts, wherein the nitrous fpirit in the air fhows itfelf. 

Clouds are the greateft and moft confiderable of all 
the meteors, as furnifhing matter and plenty to the 
‘earth. They confift of very fmall drops of water, and 
‘are elevated a good diftance above the furface of the 
. earth; 
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earth; for a cloud is nothing but a mift flying high in 
the air, as a mift is nothing but a cloud here below. 

How vapours are yaifed.jntg the air in invifible fteams 
by the heat of the fun out of the fea, and moift parts of 
the earth, is eafily underftood; and there is a vifible 
inftance of it in ordinary diftillations. But how thefe 
fteams are collected into drops, which bring back the 
water again, is not fo eafy to determine. ; . 

To thofe that will carefully obferve, perhaps it will 
appear probable, that it is by that, which the chymifts 
call precipitation; to which it anfwers in all its parts. 

The air may be looked on as a clear and peljucid men= 
ftruum, in which the infenfible particles of diffolve 
matter float up and down, without being difcerned, OF 
troubling the pellucidity of the air; when on a fudden, 
as if it were by a precipitation, they gather into the yer¥ 
{mall but vifible mifty drops that make clauds. 

This, may be obferved fometimes in a very clear fky’ 
when, there not appearing any cloud, or any thing © 
epake, in the whole horizon, one may fee on a fudden 
clouds gather, and all the hemifphere overcaft; whic? 
cannot be from the sifing of the new aqueous vapours 
at that time, but from the precipitation ‘of the moiftures 
that in invifible particles floated in the air, into very 
fmall, but very. vifible drops, which by a like caule 
being united into greater draps, they become too heavy 
ta be fuftained in the air, and fo fall down.in rain. 

Hail feems to be the drops of rain frozen in thelf 
falling. arent 

Snow is the fmall particles of water frozen befor? 
they unite into drops. _ 

The regular figures, which branch out in flakes of 
fnow, feem to fhow that there are fome particles of falt 
mixed with the water, which makes them unite in C&T 
tain angles. _ Doe ITE: 

The rain-bow is reckoned one of the moft remarkable 
meteors, though really it be no meteor at all; but they 
‘reflexion of the fun=beams from the fmalleft drops © 4 
cloud or mift, which are placed in a certain angle m4 
by the concurrence of two lines, one drawn from the | 
fun, and the other from the eye to thefe little draps 


NEST 
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the cloud, which reflect the fun-beams; fo that two 
people, looking upon a rainbow at the fame. time, do 


- not fee exactly the fame rainbow. 


Cc HAP. VU. 
Of Springs, Rivers, and the Sea. 


1 Eee of the water that falls down from the clouds; 
runs away upon the furface of the earth into chan- 
nels, which convey it to the fea; and part of it is im= 
bibed in the fpungy fhell of the earth, from whence 
finking lower by degrees, it falls down into fubterranean 
channels, and fo under ground paffes into the fea; or 
elfe, meeting with beds of rock or clay, it is hindered 
from finking lower, and fo breaks out in fprings, which 
are moft commonly in the fides, or at the bottom of 
hilly ground. | pIty ra 

Springs make little rivulets 5 thofe united make 
brooks: and thofe coming together make rivers, which 
empty themfelves into the fea. 

The fea is a great collection of waters in the deep 
valleys of the earth. If the earth were all plain, and 
had not thofe deep hollows, the earth would be all co= 
vered with water; becaufe the water, being lighter than 
the earth, would be above the earth, as the air is above 
the water. , 

The moft remarkable thing in the fea is that motion 
of the water called tides. It isa rifing and falling of 
the water of the fea. The caufe of this is the attraction 
of the moon, whereby the part of the water in the great 
ocean, which is neareft the moon, being moft {trongly 
attracted, is raifed higher than the reft; and the part 
oppofite to it on the contrary fide, being leaft attracted, 
is alfo higher than the reft. And thefe two oppofite 
rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean, fol- 
lowing the motion of the moon from eaft to weft, and 
ftriking againft the large coafts of the continents that 


die in its way; from thence rebounds back again, and 


fo makes floods and ebbs in narrow feas, and rivers 
remote 
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remote from the great ocean. Herein we alfo fee the 
reafon of the times of the tides, and why they fo con- 
ftantly follow the courfe of the moon. 


‘Gryulli A> P. aiVIL.-- 


Of feveral Sorts of Earth, Stones, Metals, Minerals, and 
other Foffils. 


FIHIS folid globe we live upon is called the earth, 
-dL though it contains in it a great variety of bodies, 
feveral whereof are not properly earth; which word, 
taken ina more limited fenfe, fignifies fuch parts of this 
globe as are capable, being-expofed to the air, to give 
rooting and nourifhment to. plants, fo that they may 
ftand and grow in it. With fuch earth as this, the 
greateft part of the furface of this globe is covered 5 a0 
it is as it were the ftore-houfe, from whence all the liv~ 
ing creatures of our world have originally their prov! 
fions; for from thence all the plants have their fulte- 
nance, and fome few animals, and from thefe all the 
other animals. : 

Of earth, taken in this fenfe, there are feveral forts, 
v.g. common mould, or garden earth, clay of fever 
kinds, fandy foils. i 

Befides thefe, there is medicinal earth; as that whic 
is called terra lemnia, bolus armena, and divers others: 

After the feveral earths, we may confider the pare 
the furface of this globe, which is barren; and fuch, ia} 
the moft, are fand, gravel, chalk, and rocks, which Pre 
duce nothing, where they have no earth mixt ampere. 
them. Barren {ands are of divers kinds, and confilt os 
feveral little irregular ftones without any earth; a : 
fuch there are great deferts to be feen in feveral parts 
the world. 7 ee 

Befides thefe, which are moft remarkable on the ie 
face of the earth, there are found deeper, in this g 5 3 
‘many other bodies, which, becaufe we difcover by oe 
ging into the bowels of the earth, are called by 


; nae 
‘commen name, foffils; under which are comprenr als 
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metals, minerals or half metals, ftones of divers kinds, 
and fundry bodies that have the texture between earth 
and ftone. : 
To begin with thofe foffils which come neareft the 
earth; under this head we may reckon the feveral forts 
of oker, chalk, that which they call black-lead, and other 
bodies of this kind, which are harder than earth, but 
have not the confiftency and hardnefs of perfect ftone. 
Next to thefe may be confidered ftones of all forts ; 
whereof there is almoft an infinite variety. Some of 
the moft remarkable, either for beauty or ufe, are thefe: 
marble of all kinds, porphyry, granate, free-ftone,' &c. 
flints, agates, cornelians, pebbles, under which kind 
come the precious ftones, which are but pebbles of an 
exceffive hardnefs, and when they are cut and polifhed, 


_ they have an extraordinary luftre. The moft noted and 


&fkeemed are, diamonds, rubies, amethyfts, emeralds, 
topazes, opals. ee iow as 

Befides thefe, we muft not omit thofe which, though 
of not fo much beauty, yet are of greater ufe, viz. load- 
ftones, whetftones of all kinds, limeftones, calamine, or 
lapis calaminaris; and abundance of others. 

Befides thefe, there are found in the earth feveral forts 
of falts, as eating or common falt, vitriol, fal gemma, 
and others. | 

The minerals; or femi-metals, that are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, zink, &c.. 
to which may be added brimftone. ; 

But the bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of 
the depths of the earth, are the metals; which are dif- 
tinguifhed from other bodies by their weight, fufibility, 
and malleablenefs ; of which there are thefe forts, gold, 
filver, copper, tin, lead, and, the moft valuable of them 
all, iron; to which one may join that anomalous body 
quickfilver, or mercury. ‘’ | 

He that defires to be more particularly informed con- 
cerning the qualities and properties of thefe fubterra- 
neous bodies, may confult natural hiftorians and chy- 
mifts. 

What lies deeper towards the centre of the earth we 
know not, but a very little beneath the furface of this 
globe ; 
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globe; and whatever we fetch from under ground 13 
Only what is lodged in the hell of the earth. 

All ftones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables 3 
that is, grow organically from proper feeds, as well as 
plants, ; 


Of Vegetables, or Plants, 
NE to the earth itfelf, we may confider thofe that 


are maintained on its furface ; which, though they 
are faftened to it, yet are very diftin@ from it; and thofe 
are the whole tribe of vegetables or plants. Thefe may 
be divided into three forts, herbs, fhrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have 
Rothing woody in them, as grafs, fowthiftle, and hem- 
lock. . Shrubs and: trees have all wood jn them ; but 
With this difference, that fhrubs grow not to the height 
of trees, and ufually {pread into branches near the fur- 
face of the earth; whereas trees generally fhoot up 18 
ne great ftem or body, and then, at a good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches ; thus goofeberries, 
and currants, are fhrubs ; oaks, and cherries, are trees: 
In plants,. the moft confiderable parts are thefe, the 
root, the ftalk, the leaves, the flower, and the feed. 

There are very few of them that have not all thefe parts, 
though fome there are that have no ftalk; others that 
have no leaves; and others that have no flowers. But 
without feed or root I think there are none. 

In vegetables, there are two things chiefly to be con- 
fidered, their nourifhment and propagation. 

Their nourifhment js thus: the {mall and_ tender 
fibres of the roots, being {pread under ground, imbibe, . 
from the moift earth, juice fit for their nourifhments 
this is conveyed by the ftalk up into the branches, a? 
leaves, through little, and, in.fome plants, impercept- 
ble tubes, and from thence, by the dark, returns again 
to.the roots fo that there is: in vegetables, 48 wee 
animals, a circulation of the vital liquor, By wha 
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impulfe it is moved; is fomewhat hard to difcover: It 
{eems to be from the difference of day and night; and 
other changes in the heat of the air; for the heat dilat= 
ing, and the cold contracting thofe little tubes; fup= 
_pofing there be valves in them, it is eafy to be conceived 
how the citculation is performed in plants; where it is 
not réquired to be fo rapid and quick as in animals: __ 

Nature has provided for the propagation of the {pecies 
of plants feveral ways. The firft and general is by feed: 
Betides this, fome:plants are raifed from any part of the 
root fet in the ground; others by new. roots that aré 
propagated from» the old: one,:as in tulips; others by 
offsets, and‘in others, the branches fet in the ground 
will take root’ and grow; and laft of all; grafting and 
inoculation, in certain forts, are known ways of propa= 
gation. ~All thefe ways of increafing plants make oné 
good part of the {kill of gardening ; and from the books 
of gardeners may be beft learnt. ao 


6 HAR. Xe 
| . Of Animals: 


ays is another fort of creatures belonging’ té 
this our‘earth, rather as' inhabitants than parts of 
it. They differ in this from plants, that they are riot 
‘fixed to any one place, but havea freedom.of motion up 
and down, and, befides, have fenfe to guide them in theit 


motions. ti. Suntan fn $i ok a 
Man and brute, divide all the dhimals of this ouf 
plobe. i 


Brutes may be confidered'as either aerial, tetreftrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial, which have 
wings, wherewith they can fupport themfelves in the 
air. ‘Terreftrial, are thofe, whofe. only place of reft-is 
‘upon the earth. Aquatic, are thofe, whofe conftant 
“abode is upon thé water: | Thofe are called amphibious, 
which live freely in the air upon the earth, and yet are 
 @bferved to live: long upon the water, as if they were 
-hatural inhabitants of that element; thongh it be worth 

| the 
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the examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at their eafe, and by choice, a good while 
or at any time upon the: earth, can live a long time 
together perfectly under water. ; 

Aerial animals may be fubdivided into birds, and flies. 

Fithes, which are the chief part of aquatic animals, 
may be divided into fhell-fithes, fcaly fifhes, and thofe 
that have neither apparent fcales nor fhells. 

And the-terreftrial animals may be divided into qua- 

drupeds or’beafts, reptiles, which have many feet, and 
ferpents, which have no feet at all. 
_ Infects, which in theirfeveral changes belong to feve- 
ral of the before-mentioned divifions, may be confidered 
' together as one gréat tribe of animals. They are called 
infects, from a feparation in the middle of their bodies, 
whereby they are, as it were, cut into two parts, which 
are joined together by a fmall ligature; as we fee in 
wafps, common flies, and the like. ie? 

Befides all thefe, there are fome animals that are not 
perfectly of thefe kinds, but placed, as it were, in the 
middle betwixt two of them, by fomething of both; as 
bats, which have fomething of beafts and birds in them. 

Some reptiles of the earth, and fome of aquatics 
‘want one or more of the fenfes, which are in perfecter 
‘animals; as worms, oyfters, cockles, &c. ae 


Animals are nourifhed by food, taken in at the mouth, — 


digefted in the ftomach, and thence by fit veffels dif- 
tributed over the whole body, as is defcribed in books 
of anatomy. | 

The greateft part of animals have five fenfes, viz. fee- 
‘ing, hearing, {melling, tafting, and feeling. Thefe, and 
the way of nourifhment of animals, we {hall more p@!- 
ticularly confider; becaufé they are common to man 
with beafts. | : 

The way of nourifhment: of animals, particularly of 
man, is by food taken in at the mouth, which being 
chewed there, is broken and mixed with the faliva, 2m 
thereby prepared for'an eafier and better digeftion 1” 
the ftomach, ' tee: 

When the ftomach has performed its office upo? pe 
food, it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe per iftaltic 
<a . motion 
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motion it is gently conveyed along through the guts/ 
and, as it paffes, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, _ 
is féparated from the excrementitious, by the lacteal 
veins; and from thence conveyed into the blood, with 
which it circulates till itfelf be concocted into blood. 
The blood, being ‘by the vena cava brought into the 
tight ventricle of the heart, by the contraction of that 
mufcle, is driven through the arteria pulmonaris into 
the lungs; where the conftantly infpired air mixing 
With it, enlivens it; and from thence being conveyed 
by the’ vena pulmonaris into the left ventricle of the 
heart, the contraction of the heart forces it out, and, by 
the arteries, diftributes it into all parts of the body; 
from whencé it returns by the veins into the right ven 
tricle of the heart, to take the fame courfe again. This 
is called the circulation of the blood ; by which life and 
heat are communicated to every part of the body. 

In the circulation of the blood, a good part of it goes 
up into the head; and by the brains are feparated from 
it, or made out of it, the animal fpirits; which, by the 
Nerves, impart fenfé and motion to all parts of the body: 
- The inftruments of motion aré the mufcles ; the fibreg 
whereof contracting themfelves, move the feveral partd 
of the body. : re! 

This contraction of the mufcles is, in fome of them, 
by the direction’of thé mind, and in fome of them with- 
Out it; which is the différénce between voluntary and 
involuntary motions, in the body. | ) 


Co Aer. gels 

Of the Five Senfes. 
“OF SEBING. | 
o eee ‘organ of féeeing is the eye; confifting of 
variety of parts wonderfully contrived, for the ada 
Mitting and refracting the rays of light; fo that thofe 
that come from the fame point of the object, and fall 
Upon different parts of the pupil, are brought to meet 
Vox, I, ff again 
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again at the‘bottom of the eye; -whereby-the whole’ ob- 
ject is painted on’ the retina that is {pread there. 
1 That whichvimmediately affects the fight, and pro- 
duces in -us that fenfation which we call feeing, is light. 
Light. maybe confidered-either, firfty,as it radiates 
from luminous, bodies directly to our eyes; jand thus 
‘we: fee luminous bodies themfelves, as the-fun, or 4 
flame, &c., or. fecondly, as: itis reflected ‘from. other 
bodies; and thus we {ee a-man, ora picture, by the rays 
of light reflected from them to our CVES Haitias ‘| 
_ Bodies, in refpect of light, may be divided into three 
forts; -firft, thofe that emit rays of light, as the fun and 
~ fixt ftars ; fecondly, thofe that tranfmit the rays of light 
as the air; thirdly, thofe that reflect the rays of light. 
as. iron, earth, &c. The tirft are called. luminous ; the 
fecond pellucid ;. and the third opake. 2 
The rays. of light themfelves are not feen; but by 
them the bodies, from which they originally comes: 4S 
the fun, or a fixt ftar; or the bodies, . from which they 
are reflected ; as a horfe, ora tulip. When the. moo” 
fhines, we do not fee the rays which come from the fu 
to the moon, but by them we fee the moon, from whence. 
they are reflected... ‘ 4 
If the eye be placed in the medium, through which 
the rays pafs toit, thesmedium: is not ‘feen at alls for 
inflance, we do not fee the air through which the rays 
“come to. our eyes. But. ifia pellucid body; through 
which the light comes, be at a diftance from our €Y° 
we fee that body, as well as the bodies, from whence 
‘the rays come that pafs through them to come to oa 
eyes. For inftance, we do not only fee bodies throug" 
' a pair of fpectacles, ‘but we fee the glafs itfelf. The 
-reafon whercof is, that pellucid bodies being bodies 
‘the furfaces of which reflect fome rays of light from thet 
folid parts; thefe furfaces, placed at a convenient O- 
tance from the eye, may be feen by thofe reflected r4y® 4 
‘Bs, at the fame time, other bodies beyond. thofe pelluc! 
“ones may be {een by the tranfmitted rays. Lal oe 
_¢ Opake-bodies are of two forts, fpecular, or not fpe- 
_ ular. Specular bodies, or mirrours, are fuch opake oe: 
_ Bies, whofe furfaces are polifhed ; whereby they, ine 


ree tas 
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ing the rays in the fame order as they come from other 
bodies, fhow us their images. ce | 
The rays that are reflected from opake bodies, always 
bring with them to the eye the idea of colour; and this 
colour is nothing elfe, in the bodies, but a difpofition 
to reflect to the eye more copioufly one fort of rays than 
another. For particular rays are originally endowed 
with particular colours ; fome are red, others blue, others » 
Yellow, pn and-others ser een, WBC Osis ine ait seated. dost, gin eee 
Every ray of light, as it comes from the fun, feems a 
bundle of all thefe feveral forts of rays; and as fome of 
them are more refrangible than others; that is, are more 
turned out of their courfe, in paffing from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after fuch refra@lion they 
will be feparated, and their diftiné&t colour obferved. 
Of thefe, the moft refrangible are violet, and the. leaft 
red; and the intermediate ones, in order, are indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, and orange. This feparation. is 
very entertaining, and will be obferved with pleafure 
in holding a prifm in the beams of the fun. | 
_ As all thefe rays differ in refrangibility, fo they do in 
reflexibility; that is, in the property of being more 
eafily refleéted from certain bodies, than from others ; 
and hence arife, as. hath been faid, all the colours of 
bodies ; which are, in a manner, infinite, as an infinite 
‘number of compofitions and proportions, of the original 
colours, may be imagined. meer 
The whitenefs of the fun’s light is compounded of all 
the original colours, mixed in a due proportion 
Whitenefs, in bodies, is but a difpofition to reflect all 
-colours of light, nearly in the proportion they are mixed 
in the original rays; as, on the contrary, blacknefs is 
only a difpofition to abforb or ftifle, without reflection, 
moft of the rays of every fort that fall on the bodies. 
Light is fucceffively propagated. with an almoft in- 
conceivable {wiftnefs ; for it comes from the fun, to this 
-.our earth, in about feven or-eight minutes of time, 
which diftance is about. 80,000,000 Englith miless = 
Befides colour, we are fuppofed to fee figure; but, in 
truth, that which we. perceive when we me figure, as 
perceiveable by. fight, is nething:bpp the termination of 
colour. ae | # | 
Ff, OF 
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© oe cat a POOP a 


Nex? to feeing, hearing is the moft extenfive of our 


‘fenfes>’ The ear isthe organ of hearin 
Rructure is to be learnt from anatomy. ate 
- That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear 1S 
‘€alled found ; though, in truth, till it come to reach and 
affect the perceptive part, it be nothing but motion. 
Fhe motion, which produces in us the perception 0 
found, is a vibration of the air, caufed by an exceeding 
thort, ‘but quick, tremulous motion of the body, from 
“Which it is propagated; and therefore we confider an 
denominate them as bodies founding. : 

’ That found is the effec of fuch a fhort, brifk, vibrat- 
“ing motion‘ of bodies, from which it is propagated, may 
‘be known from what is obferved and felt in the {tring 
of inftruments, and ‘the trembling of bells, as long 2° 

we perceive any found come from them ; for as {oon 4s 
‘that vibration is ftopt, or céafes in them, the perception 
céafes. alfo, 

The propagation of found is very quick, but not 
approaching that of light. Sounds move about 114° 
_"Englith feet in a fecond of time; and in feven or eight 


. : ss g 
g, whofe curiou 


5 


“miles. > 


“SOF SMELLING : 
~ + SMELLING, is.another fenfe, ithat feems to be wrought 
«on by: bodies ata diftance ; though that; which imme- 

diately affects the organ, and produces in us the. fenfa- 

tion of any finell, are aifluvia, or invifible particles, that, 

coming from bodies. at a diftance, immediately affect the 
eolfactory nerves... fat» & 2 pia 

» Smelling bodies feem perpetually to fend forth oe 

via, or fleams, without fenfibly wafting at all. .T = 
“a grain of mutk will fend forth odoriferous particle 
‘ icores of years together, without its:being {pent ; gree ¥ 
- ne would conclude that thefe. particles are very. fm fed 
onl 


; % 


“minutes of time, they move about one hundred Engliflx 


' 
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and: yet it is plain, that they are much groffer than‘the 
rays of light, which have a free paffage through glafs ¢ » 
and grofier alfo than the magnetic affluvia; ‘which: pafs’ 
freely through all bodies, when thofe that produce fmell: 
will not pafs through the thin membranes of a bladder, 
and many of them fcarce ordinary white paper.” | 

There ‘is a great variety of {mells; though we have: 
but a few names for them; fweet, ftinking, four, rank,* 
and mufty, are almoft all the denominations we’ have: 
for odours; though the fmell of a violet, and of mutk,’ 
both called {weet, are as diftin& as any two fimells what- 
foever, : SACMENSS 


OF TASTE, — 
Taste is the next fenfe to be confidered. 
The organ of tafte is the tongue and palate. — 
Bodies that emit light, founds, and fmells, are feen,, 


heard, and fmelt at a diftance ; but bodies are not tafted, 
but by immediate application to the organ; for till our. 


Meat touch our tongues, or palates, we tafte it not, how 
‘Near foever it be. : 


It may be obferved of taftes, that though there be a 
great variety of them, yet, as in fmells, they have only. 
fome few general names; as fweet, bitter, four, harth, 
rank, and fome few others. : 


Seer Ot re 


Tue fifth and laft of our fenfes is touch; a fenfé 
fpread over the whole body, though it be moft emi-- 
nently placed in the ends of the fingers, ~: 

By this fenfe the tangible qualities of bodies are dif” 
cerned ; as hard, foft, {mooth, rough, dry, wet, clammy, 
and the like. oie ea Soli 

But the moft confiderable of the qualities, that are 
perceived by this fenfe, are heat and’cold: ais: 
_ The due temperament of thofe two oppofite qualities, 
is the great inftrument of nature, that fhe makes ufe of 
in moft, if-not all, her productions. -_ 
: F f 3 Heat 
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» Hfeat'is a very brifk agitation of the infenfible parts 
of the abject, which produces in us that fenfation, from 
whence we denominate the object hot; fo what in our 
fenfation is heat, in the object is nothing but motion. - 
This ‘appears by the way whereby heatiis produced ; for 
we fee that the rubbing of a brafs nail upon a board will 
make it very. hot ; and the axle-trees of carts and coaches 
are often hot, and-fometimes to a degree, that it fets 
them on fire, by the rubbing of the nave of the wheel: 
upon it. ; | 

On the other fide;.the utmoft degree of cold: is the 
ceffation of that motion of the infenfible particles, which 
to our touch is heat. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to 
the prefent temperament of that part of our body to 
which they are applied ; fo that feels hot to one, whieh 
{cems cold to another; nay, the fame body, felt by the 
two hands of the fame man, may at the fame time ap- 
pear hot to the one, and cold to the other; becaufe the 
motion of the infenfible particles of it may be more brifk 
than that of the particles of the other. 

Befides the objects before-mentioned, which are pe- 
culiar to each of our fenfes, as light, and colour of te 
fight; found of hearing; odours of {melling ; favours. 
of tafting; and tangible qualities of the touch; theré 
are two others that are common to all the fenfes; and 
thofe are pleafure and pain, which they may receive by 
and with their peculiar objets. Thus, too much light 
offends the eye; fome founds delight, and others grate 
the ear; heat in a certain degree is very pleafant, which 
ray be augmented to the greateft torment; and fo the 
reft. | ae 
- Thefe five fenfes are common to beafts with men: 
nay, in fome of them, fome brutes exceed mankind. 

ut men are endowed with other faculties, which far 
excel any thing that is to be found in the other animals 
in this our globe. 7 
Memory alfo brutes may be fuppofed to have, as well 
as-men.t; 


CHAP. 
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vara te | a 
Si iets underftanding of man does fo furpafs that of 
‘A ‘brutes; that fome are of opinion brutes are mere! 
machines, without any manner.of perception at all. 
But letting this opinion alone, ‘as ill-grounded, we will: 
proceed to the confideration of human underftanding, 
and the diftin& operations thereof. sd 
~ The loweft degree of it confifts in perception, which 
we have before in part taken notice of, in our difcourfe’ 
of the fenfes.. Concerning which it may be convenient 
farther to obferve, that, to conceive a right notion of 
perception, ‘we muft confider the diftinct objects of it, 
which are fimple ideas; v. g.'fuch as are thofe fignified 
by thefe words, ‘fcarlet, blue, fweet, bitter, heat, cold, 
&c. from the other objects of our fenfes; to which we 
may add the’ internal operations of our minds, as the. 
_ objects of our own reflection, fuch as are thinking, wil- 
ling, &c, 7 pari 

Out of thefe fimple ideas are made, by putting the 
together, feveral compounded or complex ideas ; as thofe 
fignified by the’words pebble, marygold, horfe, 

The next thing the underftanding doth in its progrefs 
to knowledge, is to abftract its ideas, by which abftrac- 
tion they are made general, , oa 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered 
theré as feparated from time and place; and fo capable 
to réprefent any particular being that is conformable to 
it. Knowledge, which is the higheft degree of the fpe- 
culative faculties, confifts in the perception of the truth 
of affirmative, or negative, propofitions. ; . 

- This perception is either immediate, or mediate. Im- 
mediate perception of the agreement, or difagreement, 
of two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in’ 
our minds, we fee, or, as it were, behold, their agree- 
ment, or difagreement. This therefore is called intui- 
tive knowledge. Thus we fee that red is not greens 
Wie A Ff 4 that 
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that the whole is bigger than a part; and that two and 
two are equal to four. | 
The truth of thefe,.and the like propofitions, we know 
by a bare fimple intuition of the ideas themfelves, with- 
out any more ado; and fuch propofitions are called felf- 
evident. . 
\ The mediate perception of the agreement, or difa- 
Greement, of two ideas, is when, by.the intervention of 
one or more other ideas, their agreement, or difagree- 
ment, js fhown, . This is called’ demonftration, or 1a- 
tional knowledge. For inftance: The inequality of the 
breadth of two windows, or.two rivers, or any, two bodies 
that cannot be put together, may be known by the 
intervention of the fame meafure, applied to them boths 
and fo it is in our general ideas, whofe agreement OF 
difagreement may be often fhown by the intervention 0 
ome other ideas, fo as to produce demonftrative know- 
ledge ; where the ideas in queftion cannot be brought 
together, and immediately compared, fo as to produce 
intuitive knowledge. 15438 3 | 
The underftanding doth not know only, certain truths, 
but alfo judges of probability, which con{jfts in the 
likely agreement, or difagreement, of ideas. _ 
_ The affenting to any propofition as probable is called 
opinion, ‘or belief. sae | 
We have hitherto, confidered the great and vifible 
parts of the univerfe, and thofe great maffes of matter, 
the ftars, planets, and particularly this our earth, toge- 
ther with the inanimate parts, and animate. inhabitants 
of it; it may be now fit to. confider what thefe fenfible 
bodies are made of, and that is of unconceivably fmall, 
bodies, or atoms, out of whofe various combinations. 
bigger molecula are made: and fo, by.a greater an: 
greater compofition, bigger bodies ; and out of thefe the. 
whole material world is Conitituted. i. sas ae | 
_ By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion, of thefe 
Amall and infenfible corpufcles, all the phanomena of 
hodicsmay. beexplaingdes oe ens gly a 
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Epistona.] A etter from Mr, Locke to Mr. 
2. Toignard, containing a new and eafy method 
of a common-place-book, to which an index; 


of two pages is fufficient. 


oA Tdength, fir;in obedience-to you; I publith 
: my ‘* method of a common-place-book.’”” 
Fam afhamed that I deferred fo long complying: 
_with your requeft; but I efteemed ‘it fo mean a 
thing, as not to deferve publifhing, in an age fo) 
~ full of ufeful inventions, as ours is. You may’ 
remember, that J freely communicated it to you,, 
~and-feveral-others, to whom-I] imagined-it would) 
not be unacceptable: fo that it was not to re- 
_ ferve the fole ufe of it to myfelf, that I declined! 
-publifhing it. But the regard I had to the public: 
difcouraged me from prefenting it with fuch av 
trifle. . Yet. my obligations to you, and) the: 
friendfhip between us, compel me now to follow: 
your advice. - Your Jaft letter has perfectly, de- 
termined me to it, and I am convinced that 1 
ought not to delay publithing it, when yau tell 
--me, that an experience of feveral years has fhowed! 
its ufefulnefs, and feveral of your friends, ta: 
whom. you- have communicated. it... There is no! 
need I fhould: tell you,, how ufeful it has been to 
me, after five and twenty years experience, as 1) 
told you, eight years fince, when I had the ho- 
nour to wait on you at Paris, and when I might: 
have been inftructed, by your learned and agree 
able difcourfe. What I aim at now, by this) 
~ letter; is to-teftify publicly the efteem:and-refpect 
T have for you, and to convince you how much F 
am, fir, your, &c. 


Before I enter on my fubject, it is fit to ac- 
“quaint the reader, that’ this trac is difpofed inj 
the fame manner that the common-place-book; 

| | ought; 


9. 
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3- ought to be difpofed. It willbe underftood by 
reading what follows, what is the meaning of the 
Latin titles on the top of the backfide of each 
leaf, and at the bottom [a ‘little below the top] 
of this page. BE TILTO Shee 

‘Esroxnira.| In ‘eorum evangelio, quod “fecundum 
Hebreos dicebatur, hiftoria quae habetur Matth. 
xix. 16, et alia queedam, erat interpolata in hunc 
modum > Dixit ad eum alter divitum, magifter, 
*« quid bonum faciens vivam? Dixit ei Domi- 
“nus, legem & prophetas; fac. Refpondit ad 
‘© eum, feci. Dixit e1: vade; vende omnia que 

_4© poffides, & divide pauperibus, 8& Veni, fe- 
** quere me. Coepit autem dives f{calpere caput 
*« fuum, & non placuit ei. Et dixit ad eum 
** Dominus: quomodo dicis, legem feci & pro- 
** phetas? ciim fcriptum fit in lege, diliges 
‘© proximum tuum ficut teipfum: & ecce multi 
* fratres tui filii Abrahe amicti funt ‘ftercore, 
“« morientes pra fame, dz domus tua plena eft 
‘ bonis multis, & non egreditur omnino aliquid 
“exedadeos. Et converfus, dixit Simoni, dif- 
* cipulo fuo, fedenti apud fe: Simon, fili Johan- 
** nz, facilius eft camelum intrare per foramen 
“acts, quam divitem in regnum ccélorum.” 
Nimirum hac ideo immutavit Ebion, quia Chrif- 
tum nec Dei filium, nec vonobérnv, fed nudum in 

_terpretem legis per Mofem datz agnofcebat. 

_ In the Gofpel of the Ebionites, which they 
called the Gofpel according to the Hebrews, the 

- -ftory, that is in the xixth of St. Matth. and in 

the. 16th and following verfes, was changed after 

this manner: ‘* One of the rich men faid to him: 

«« Mafter, what fhall I do that-I may have life? 

‘* Jefus faid to him: Obey the law and the pro« 

> ors phetsi: He-anfwered, I have-done fo. Jefus 

2... *© faid unto him,’ Go, fell what thou haft, divide 

«« it among the poor, and ‘then come and follow 

.* me. Upon which the rich man ‘began to 
** {cratch his head, and todiflike the advice of 
«© Jefus : and the Lord faid’unto him, How can 
“© you fay you have done as the law and the pro- 
V.-10. phets 
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-ApveRsaRtonum Meruopus.] I take a paper book 

4 of what fize I pleafe. I divide the two firft 

pages that face one.another by parallel lines into _ 

five and twenty equal parts, every fifth line 

black, the other red. I then cut them perpen- 

_-dicularly by. other lines that I draw from the top 

_to.the bottom of the page, as you may fee in the 

» table prefixed. I put about the middle of each 

five {paces one of the twenty letters I defign to 

make ufe of; and, -a little forward in each {pace, 

_the, five vowels, one below another, in their 

» natural order. This is the index to the whole 
_,/¥olume, how big foever it. may be. t 


.. (The -index being made after this manner, I 

Jeave a margin in all the other pages of the book, 

_ of about the largenefs of an inch, in a volume in 

_» folio, or a little larger; and, ina lefs’ volume; 
~ Imaller.in proportion. tie 3 Yo | 


»\ 4, If would put any thing in my Common- 
»»Place-Book, I find out a head to which I may 
refer it. Each head:ought to be fome important 
and, effential word to the matter in hand, and in 
that word regard is to be had to the firft letter, 
_ »and.the vowel that follows it; for upon thefe two 

_ letters depends all the ufe of the index. 
I omit three letters, of the alphabet as of no 
ule to.me,. viz. K. Y.W. which are Bipplic’ by 
_ C.1. U. that are equivalent to'them. 1 put the 
_ detter Q. that is always followed with an u. 19 
_ the fifth {pace of Z. By throwing Q. Jaft in my 
= index, I preferve the regularity of my index; 
-» .-and-diminith not in the leaft its extent ; for it 
.»» ¢feldom happens that there is any head begins 
\.) with Z.u, I have found none in the five 

sand twenty years I have ufed this method. 

~} oneverthelefs it be neceflary, nothing hinders but 
__ that one may. make a reference after Q.u. PFO- 
_ vided it be done with any kind. of diftinction ; 
but for more exattnefs a place may be ee 
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for Q..u.,below. the, index, as I -have. formerly 
done. When I meet: with, any, thing,, that I 
think fit to put into my common-place-book, I 
firft find a proper head. , Suppofe;, for example, 
that. the: head be Epistoxia, I) look unto the 
index for the firft letter and the following vowel, 
which .in: this. inftance are E. i. if in the {pace 
marked. E.i., there is any snumber, that, directs 
me»to the page defigned; for words that begin 


with an E. and whofe. firft vowel, after the initial 


letter, is fy 1 muft.then.write underithe word 
Epiftola, in. that page, what Ihave to:remark. 
I write-the head -in. Jarge Jetters,.and-begin a 


_ little way out into the margin, and Icontinue on 


the line, in writing, what I have.to fay. I ob- 


-ferve conftantly this rule, that only the head ap- 


_ pears in the margin, and, that it be continued on, 


_- without ever doubling.the line. in) the: margin, 


by which means the heads will be obvious at 
firft fight. i tae 


df 1 find no number in the index, in the {pace 


_E.i. 1 look into my book. for the :firft backfide 


of a-leaf that is not written in, which, in a book 
where there is yet nothing but the:index, muft 
be-p..2.. I write then,:in my index after E, i. 


_«. the number 2: /and»the shead. Epiftola.at,the top 


of the margin of theifecond page, and all that I 


put ‘under that head,-in the fame page, as you 
fee.I have done..in the fecond page) of this 


method... From that..time the clafs:E. i. is 
wholly,in poffeffion. of the fecond. and third 
pages... rg . 


ihe _. They are to be employed only on.words that 
_ begin with an FE, and whofe neareft vowel 


sis an I, as Ebionitm (fee the third page) 


Epifcopus,-,Echinus, , Edictum,. Efficacia, &c. 


_ The reafon, why-I begin always at the top of the 
~backfide of a-leaf,.and affign to one clafs two 
» pages, that face one another, rather than an en- 
tire leaf, is, becaufe the: heads of the clafs appt 


e 
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ADVERSARTORUM Mernopus.] all at onée, without the 
~ VL trouble of turning over a leaf. 
| Every time, that I would write a new head, I 
look firft in my index for the characteriftic let- 
ters of the words) and I fee, by the number that 
follows, what the page is that is affigned to the 
clafs of that head. If there is no number, I mutt 
look for the firft backfide of 4 page that is blank. 
I then fet down the: number in the index, and 
defign that page; with that ¢f the right fide of 
the following leaf, to this new cla{s, Let it be, 
for example, the word Adverfaria ; if I fee no 
number in the fpace A.e. I {eek for the firft 
backfide of a leaf, which being at p. 4. I fet 
down in the {pace Ase. the number 4. and in 
the fourth page thé’ head ADVERSARIA, with all 
that I write under it, as'I have already informed 
“you. ‘From this'time the fourth page with the 
fifth that follows is referved for the clafs A. e. 
that'is ‘to fay, for the heads’ that begin with an 
A, and whofe next vowel is an E's as for inftance, 
» Aer, Aera, Agefilaus, Acheron, Sc. | 
© When the two ‘pages defigned for one clafs 
~are full, I look forwards for the next backfide 
-- ofa leaf, that is blank, If it be that which im- 
' ‘mediately follows, I write at the bottom of the 
_ | ‘Margin, in ‘the page that have filled)’the letter 
~~ Vy-that‘is to’ fay, Verte, turn over; as likewife 
~ the fame at the top of the next page. If the 
so" “pages; that immediately follow, ‘are alreddy filled 
_by other claffes, I write, at the béttorn of the 
~-page*latt filled; V,-and the number of the next 
_ empty backfide of a page. At the beginning of 
__ that ‘page I-write down the head, under which I 
§0-0n,° with what I had to put if my common- 
~ “place-book, as-if it had been in the fame page. 
“At the top of this new backfide ‘ofa leaf, I fet 
__ down the number of the page I filled laft. . By 
--% * thefe nambers which refer to oné another, the 
firft whereof is at the bottom of one page, ae 
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7. the fecond is at the beginning of another, one 
_ joins matter that is feparated, as if there was 
nothing between them. For, by this reciprocal 
reference of numbers, one may turn, as one leaf, 
all thofe that are between the two, even as if 
they were pafted together. You have an exam- 

ple of this in the third and tenth pages, 

Every time I put a number at the bottom of a 
page, I put it alfo into the index; but when I 
put only an V, I make no addition in the index : 
the reafon whereof is plain. : 

If the head is a monofyllable and begins with 
a vowel, that vowel is at the fame time both the 
firft letter of the word, and the chara¢teriftic 
vowel... Therefore I write the word Ars in Aa 
and Os in Oo. : 

You may fee by what I have faid, that one is 
to begin to write each clafs of words, on the 
backfide of a page. It may happen, upon that 
account, that the hackfide of all the pages may 
be full, and yet there may remain feveral pages, 

on the right hand, which are empty. Now if 
you have a mind to fill your book, you may 
affign thefe right fides, which are wholly blank, 
to new.clafles. ) 

Jf any one imagines that thefe hundred claffes 
are not fufficient to comprehend all forts of fub- 
jects without confufion, he may follow the fame 
method, and yet augment the number to five 
hundred, in adding a vowel. But having ex- 
perienced both the one and the other method, I 
prefer the firft; and ufage will convince thofe, 
who fhall try it, how well it will ferve the pur- 
pofe aimed at; efpecially if one has a book for 
each fcience, upon which one makes collections, 

or at leaft two for the two heads, to which one 
may refer all our knowledge, viz. moral philofo~ 
phy, and natural. . 


You may add a third, which may be called 
the knowledge of figns, which relates to the ufe 


£ 
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ADVERSARIORUM Mernopus.] of words, and is of 
‘ . much more extent than mere criticifm. 

As to the language, in which one ought to 
exprefs the heads, i efteem the Latin tongue 
moft commodious, provided the nominative cale 

_ be always kept to, for fedr left in words of two 
fyllables, or in monofyllables that begin with 
the vowel, the change, which happefis in oblique 
cates, fhould occafion confufion. But it is not 
of much confequence what language is made ufe 
ef, provided there be no mixture in the heads, 
of ‘different languages. 


; 

"Yo take notice of a place in an author, from 
whom I quote fomething, I make ufe of this 
method: before I write any thing, I put the 
name of the author in my common-place-book; 
and under that name the title of the treatife, the 

Gze of the volume, the time and place of its eOl~ 
tion, and (what ought never to be omitted) the 
number of pages that the whole book contains- 
For example, | put into the clafs M.a. ‘ Mar- 
«© {ham Canon Chronicus gyptiacus, Grecuss 
«¢ & difquifitiones fol.” London 1672. p- 626. 
This number of pages ferves me’ for the future 

to thark the particular “treatife of this author, 
and the edition I’make ufe of. E have no neet 
to ‘mark “the place, otherwife than in. fetting 

_ ‘own the number’ of the page from ‘whence 

~ “have ‘drawn what Ihave wrote, juft above the 

-<*" “nuithber of pages contained in'the whole volume. 
“5 2 ¥8u wilt {ec'an‘example ih Aéherufia, where the 
at putiber 358 1s jutt above ‘the number 626, that 

|, isto fay, the humbér of the page,' where I take 

“My Matter; is Ful above the number of pages ° 

~-<~<“ahe whole’ volinme. - “By ‘this *meatis 1 not only 
faye myfelf the trouble: of swriting’ Canon Chro- 

; -nicus Aegyptiacus, &c. but am able by the rule 

~~" = “of thitée'to find out the fame paffagein any other 

# ‘edition, “by” lodking for ‘theinumber of fis pages 3 

“ ' = SAGE 
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'g. fince the edition I have ufed, ;which contains 
626, gives me 259. ‘You wall-not,indeed always 
light on the very page you:want, ibecaufe of the 
breaches, that are made in different editions of 
books, and that are not always sequal in’ propor- 
tion; but you. are mever yery)far from ‘the place 
you want, and it is betteritorbe able to find a 
paflage, in turning overia few pages, than to be 
‘obliged to turnover a whole:book to find it, as 
it thappens, when the book thas no index, or 
when the index sis.not:exa¢tti 9 

- ‘Acueron.] ‘ Pratum, ficta, mortuorum :habitatio, eft 
© locus prope Memphin, juxta paludem, quam 

- © vocant Acherufiam, &c.’’ »This isa paflage out 
' of D. Siculus; the ifenfe whereof: is this: the 
fields, where they feign that the dead inhabit, 
are only a place near Memphis, near a marfh 
called Acherufia, about which is a moft delight- 
ful country, where one may behold lakes and 
forefts of lotus and calamus. It is with reafon, 
that Orpheus faid, the dead inhabit thefe places, 
becaufe there the Egyptians celebrate the greateft 
part, and the moft auguft, of their funeral fo- 
Jemnities. They carry the dead over the Nile, 
and through the marfh of Acherufia, and there 
put them into fubterraneous vaults. There are 
a great many other fables, among the Greeks, 
touching the ftate of the dead, which very well 
agree with what is at this day practifed in Egypt. 
For they call the boat, in which the dead are 
tranfported, Baris ; and a certain piece of money 
is given to the ferry-man for a paflage, who, in 
their language, is called Charon. Near this place 
is a temple of Hecate in the fhades, &c. and the 
gates of Cocytus and Lethe, fhut up with bars 
of brafs. There are other gates, which are called 
the gates of truth, with the ftatue of juftice be- 
fore them, which has no head. Marfham. 33%. 
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EsroniTa. |] “ a direct you? fince it is written in the 


V. 3. © law, 


10. 


ou fhalt love thy neighbour as thyfelf 
« and there are many of thy brethren, children 
«¢ of Abraham, who are almoft naked, and who 
are ready to die with hunger, while thy houfe 
‘is full of good things, and yet thou giveft 
«¢ them no help nor affiftance. And turning 
‘ himfelf towards Simon, his difciple, who fat 
« near him: Simon, fon of Johanna, {aid he, 
‘ it is eafier for a camel to go through the eye 
«¢ of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 


a a 
aA 


of 


«the kingdom. of heaven.” Ebion chang 


this paflage, becaufe he did not believe Jefus 
Chrift to be the fon of God, nor a law-give!s , 
but a mere interpreter of the law of Mofes. 
Grotius se¢s 
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H-rerici.] “ Noftrum igitur fuit, eligere 8& optare 


12. 


c¢ 

¢ 

cc 
¢¢ 

«a¢ 
«Cc 
a¢ 
«¢ 
«¢ 
ge 
€¢ 
«¢ 
«¢ 
La 
€¢ 
«¢ 
ee 
a¢ 
Lay 
«¢ 


«¢ 


ae 


«Cc 
€¢ 
«¢ 
c¢ 
«¢ 
«¢ 
e¢ 


meliora, ut ad veftram correctionem auditum 


haberemus, non in contentione & zmulatione 
& perfecutionibus, fed manfueté confolando, 
benevolé hortando, lenitur difputando, ficut 
{criptum eft, fervum autem Domini non opor- 
tet litigare, fed mitem effe ad omnes, docibi- 
lem, patientem, in modeftia corripientem di- 
verfa fentientes. Noftrum ergo fuit velle has 
partes expetere: Dei eft volentibus é& peten- 
tibus donare quod bonum eft. Illi in vos 
feeviant qui nefciunt cum quo labore verum 
inveniatur, & quam difficile caveantur errores. 
Ili in vos feeviant, qui nefciunt quam rarum 
& arduum fit carnalia phantafmata pie mentis 
ferenitate fuperare. Illi in vos faviant, qui 
nefciunt cum quanta difficultate fanetur oculus 
interioris hominis, ut poffit intueri folem 
fuum; Illi in vos feviant, qui nefciunt 
quibus fufpiriis & gemitibus fiat, ut ex quan- 
tulacunque parte poffit intelligi Deus. Pof- 
tremo, illi in vos feeviant, qui nullo tali errore 
decepti funt, quali vos deceptos vident. In 
catholicd enim ecclefia, ut omittam finceriffi- 
mam fapientiam, ad cujus cognitionem pauc! 
fpirituales in hac vita perveniunt, ut eam ¢x 
minima quidem parte, quia homines funt, fed 
tamen fine dubitatione, cognofcant: caterum 
quippe turbam non intelligendi vivacitas, 

credendi fimplicitas tutiffimam facit.”’ Au- 





guftinus, Tom. vi. col. 116. fol. Bafiliz 1542, 
contra Epift. Manichai, quam vocant funda 
menti. 


ce 


a¢ 


«© We were of opinion, that other methods 
were to be made choice of, and that, to re- 
cover you from your errours, we ought not to 
perfecute you with injuries and invectives, oF 
any ill treatment, but endeavour to procure 
your attention, by foft words and exhorta- 
tions, which would fhow the tendernefs we 


» ac ; flage O 
have for you: according to that pa holy 
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33. “ holy writ, “ the feryant, of the Lord. ought 
« not to love ftrife and quarrels, but to be gen- 

«< tle, affable, cad patient, towards all mankind, 
‘and to reprove with modefty, thole who duller 

* from him in opinion,” —" Let them. only treat 

- you with. rigour, who know.not how difficult 
‘" “« Tris to find out the truth,.and avoid errour. 
~_# Ler thofe treat_you with rigour, who are igno- 
“«* yant-how rare and painful a work it is. calmly 
«© to diffipate the carnal phantoms, that difturb 
“« eyena pious mind. Let thofe treat you with 
« rigour, who are ignorant of the extreme diffi- 
“© culty that there 1s to purify, the eye of the 
§© inward:man,, to render him, capable of feeing 
* the truth, afhuich is the fun,..or. light of the 
ff foul. Let, thofe treat. you ‘with sigour, who 
- | have never, i¢lt the fighs.and groans that a foul 
$€ muft have before. it can obtain any knowledge 
“of the divine Being.. To.conclude, let thofe 
‘fe treat you with, sagour who, never have been 


a 


af 


a 


_#¢ feduced into errours, near.a-kin to thofe you 
see engaged in, I pafs over, in filence that 
apt pure wifdom,, which but.a few. {piritual men 
«attain to in this lifes fo that though they know 
_. but in part, becaufe they are me ; yet never- 
“ «€ thelefs they know what they do know with 


_.. certainty: for, inthe catholic church, it is 


“snot penetration of mind, nor profound know- 
_. # ledge, but fimplicity of faith, which puts men 

he ee aida east! estan NED 
«¢ Barbari.quippe homines Romane, imo po- 


«© Flug humane eruditionis expertes, gui nihil 


7 _fomnino, Ciunt, mill quod 4 doctoribus fuis 
* “ee gudiunt ;.quod audiunt hoc fequuntur, ac fic 
*«neceffe eft cos qiti totius literatura ac {cientize 
-€ jonari, facramentum. divine legis dodtrina, 
© magis quam lectiones cognofcunt, doctrinam 
Kae eon retinere, quam legem. Ttague eis tra~ 
« ditio magiftrorum fuorum & doctrina invete- 
© sata, quali lex eft, qui hoc fciunt, quod do-+ 
aS V.16.5. * centuts 
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que etiam miferabile eft, tot nunc fides ex- 
iftere, quot voluntates: & tot nobis doctrinas 
effe, quot mores: & tot caufas blafphemia- 
rum pullulare, quot vitia func: dum aut ita 
fides {cribuntur, ut volumus, aut, ita ut volu- 
mus, intelliguntur. Et cum fecundum unum 
Deum & unum Dominum, & unum baptifma, 
etiam fides una fit, excidijmus ab e4 fide, qu® 
fola eft: & dum plures fiant, id effe ccepe- 
runt, ne ulla fit; confcii enim nobis invicem 
fumus, poft Niceni conventis fynodum, nihil 
aliud quam fidém feribi. Dum in verbis 
pugna eft, dum de novitatibus quettio eft, 
dum de ambiguis occafio eft, dum de autori- 
bus querela eft, dum de ftudiis certamen eft, 
dum 1n confenfu difficultas eft, dum alter alteri 
anathema effe cepit, prope jam nemo eft 
Chrifti, &c. Jam vero proximi anni fides, 
quid jam de immiutatione in fe habet? Pri- 
mum, que homoufion decernit taceri : fequens 
rurfum, que homoufion decernit & przdicat. 


~Tertium deinceps, que oufiam fimpliciter 4 


patribus prefumptam, per indulgentiam €x~' 
cufat. Poftremum ‘quartum, quze non excu- 
fat, fed condemnat; &c. . De fimilitudine au- 
tem filii Dei ad Deum patrem, quod mifera- 
bilis noftri temporis eft fides, ne non ex toto, 


-fed tantum ex portione’ fit fimilis?” Egregil 


{cilicet arbitri. coeleftium facramentorum con- 
quifitores, invifibilium myfteriorum , profef- 


fionibus de fide Dei calumniamur, annuas 


atque menftruas de Deo fides decernimus, 
decretis poenitemus, peenitentes defendimus, 
defenfos anathematizamus, aut in noftri aliena 
aut in alienis noftra damnamus, & mordentes 
invicem, jam abfumpti fumus invicem.” Hi- 


larius, p. 211. in lib. ad Conftantium Auguftum. 
Bate) voto py _— 
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“Tris a thing equally deplorable and dange- 


rous, ‘that there are at prefent as many ig pcos 
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as there are opinions among men, as many 
doctrines as inclinations ; and as many fources 
of blafphemy, as there are faults among 
us; becaufe we make creeds arbitrarily, and 
explain them as arbitrarily. And as there is 


but one faith; fo there is but one only God, 


one Lord, and one baptifm. We renounce 
this one faith, when we make fo many diffe+ 


-yent creeds; and that diverfity is the reafon 


why we have no true faith among ists ve 
cannot be ignorant that, fince the council of 
Nice, we have done nothing but made creeds. 
And. while we fight againft words, litigate 


about’ new queftions, difpute about equivocal 


terms, complain of authors, that every one 
may make his own party triumph; while we 
cannot agree, while we anathematife one an- 
other, ‘there is hardly one that adheres to 


Jefus Chrift. What change was ‘there not in 


the creed laft year! The firft council ordained 
a filence upon the homoufion; the {fecond 
eftablifhed it, and would have us fpeak; the 


*hird exeufes the fathers’ of the council, and 


pretends they took the word oufia fimply ; 
the fourth condemns them, inftead of excufing 
them. With refpect to the likenefs of the 
Son of God to the Father, which is‘the faith 
of ouf deplorable'times, they difpute whether 


*heis like in whole, or in part. Thefe are rare 


folks'to unravel the fecrets of heaven. Ne- 
verthelefs it is for thefe creeds, about invifible 


“myfteries, that we calumniate one another, 


and for our belief in God. We make creeds 
every year, nay every moon we repent of what 
we have done, we defend thofe that repent, we 
anathematife thofé-we defended. “So we con- 
demn either the doétrine of others in ourfelves, 
or our own in that of others, and, reciprocally 
tearing one another to pieces, we have becn 
the caufe of each other’s ruin.” 
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#RETICI.J,,“¢ centur. , Heeretici.ergo,funt, fed non 
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** {cientes. , Denique apud. nos, funt) heretici, 
“* apud fe.non-funt... Nana in tantum fe-catho- 
** licos eff judicant, ut nos.ipfos.titulo heretice 
‘ appellationis.infament. . Quod: ergo, illi nobis 
** funt & hoc nos, illis..; Nos, eos. injuriam divine 
© generationi facere .certi;fumus, quod, minorem 


wa 


_ « patre filium dicant... Illi nos, injuriofos patri 
. *£ exiftimant, quia zequales effe credamus.: Veritas 


a 


** apud nos eft; fed illi apud fe.effe preefumunt. 
‘*,Honor Dei apud. nos eft: fed illi hec.arbi- 
‘* trantur, honorem diyinitatis.effe quod ercdunt. 


“ Inofiiciofi funt, fedvillis hoc eft fummum reli- 
_{ gionis officium. . Impii, funt,, fed. hoc putant 
§ efle veram \pietatem.  Errant ergo, fed bono 


{* animo, eryant, non,,odio, fed .affectu, Dei, ho- 


_ € norare fe dominum, atque, amare, credentes. 


. »..$© Quamvis non habeant rectam fidem, illi ta- 
oe) eon Smen, hoc perfectam, Dei eftimant. caritatem. 


» 6 Qualiter pro, hoc ipfo falfaopinionis errore 
»,*&in die judicii- puniendi funt, .nullus fcire poteft 


<* nifi judex. | Interim idcirco.cis, ut, reor, pa- 


« 


_ 1 tientiam Deus commodat, quia ;videt eos, etfi 
. % nonrecté credere, affectu tamen pie opinionis 


a 


‘-errare. Salvinus. . 333. 


.. This bifhop -fpeaks. here ne the. Aviati Goths 


and Vandals: ‘* They are, fays he, Barbarians, 


_§ who have no tincture of the Roman politenefs, 


_ Cand, who are ignorant of what is.very com-~ 


, 


“monly known; among. other.men,;-and only 
« know what their. doctors have taught them, 
** and follow what they have .heard them fay. 
‘* Men fo ignorant as thefe find themfelves un- 
«* der.a meceffity of learning the myfteries of the 
« gofpel, rather by the inftructions that are given 
“them, than.by books,” © ..., 

“© The tradition, of their do¢tors andthe re- 
"« ceived doctrines are the only.rule they follow, 
‘ becaufe they know nothing but..what they 
“have taught.them. They are then heretics, 


‘but they know it not. They are fo in our 
| « account, 
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account, but they believe it not; and think 
themfelves fo good catholics, that. they treat 
us as heretics, judging of us as we do of them. 
We are perfuaded that they believe amifs con- 
cerning the divine generation, when they 
maintain the fon is inferior to the Father; 
and they imagine that we rob the Father of 
his glory who believe them. both to be equal. 
We have the truth on our fide, and they pre- 
tend it is on theirs. We give to God his due’ 
honour, and they think they honour him bet- 
ter. They fail in their duty, but they ima- 
gine they perform perfectly well; and they 
make true piety to confift in what we call 
impious. They are ina miftake, but witha 
great deal of fincerity ; and it is fo far from 
being an effect of their hatred, that it is a 
mark of their love of God, fince, by what they 
do, they imagine they fhow the greateft re{pect 
for the Lord, and zeal for his glory. There- 
fore, though they have not true faith, they 
neverthelefs look upon that which they have 
as a perfect love of God. It belongs only to 
the judge of the univerfe to know how thefe 
men will be punithed for their errours at the 
laft day. Yet I believe God will fhow com- 
patio towards them, becaufe he fees their 

eart is more right than their belief, and that, 
if they are miftaken, it is their piety made 
them err. 
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is fuppofed, II. 295, § 18 


Effence, real ahd nominal, Is 444» 


1 
Sopcition of unintelligible, real 
effences of fpecies, of no ufe, 
Beggs itey. Fane 9227 
Real and nominal effences, in fim- 
le ideas and modes always the 
ame, in fubftances always dif- 
ferent, I. 451, § 18 . 
Effences, how ingenerable and in- 
corruptible, I. 452, § 19 
Specific effences of mixed modes 
are of men’s making, and how, 
I. 463, 
Though Siri yet not at 
random, I. 465, § 7 
Of mixed modes, why called no- 
tions, 1. 470, § 12 
What, I. 474, § 2 
Relate only to fpecies, I. 475+ ; 4 
Real effences, what, I. 4775 § 6 
We know them not, I. 419» $9 
Our fpecific effences of fubitances 
are nothing but collections of 
fenfible ideas, 1, 486, § 21 
Nominal are made by the mind, 
a Be 489, § 26 ; : 
But not altogether arbitrarily, I- 


2, § 28 
Nominal effences of {ubftances, 
how made, I. 492-3, § 28, 29 
Are very various, 1. 494, § 3°* 
I. 495, § 31 ig 
Of fpecies, are the abftract ideas, 
e ae ve for, 1. 442s 
12: I. 4625. $3 
Are of ithates okie L 446, $12 
But founded in the agreement 
things, I, 447, § 13 
Real effences an not our 
{pecies, I. 448, § 13 } 
ons diftinét; abferaét idea, with 
a name, is a diftinét eflence of 
a diftinét fpecies, ibid. § 14 
Real effences of fubftances, not 
to be known, Il. 153, § 42 
Effential, what, I. 474,§2: 1. 475» 


tier effential to individuals, 


I. 475, § 4 apt 
i 6 
But : ie I, 4772 ss afential 


Pe ay 


Effential difference, what, 1. 476, » 


Deere d Il. 208, $14 
Eternity, in our difputes and rea- 
fonings about it, why we are 
apt to blunder, 1. 390, § 15 
Whence we get its idea, 1. 176, 


927 
Evil, what, I. 245, $42 
Exiftence, an idea of fenfation and 
reflection, I. 108, § 7 
Our own exiftence we know in- 
tuitively, II. 188, § 2 
And cannot doubt of it, ibid. — 
Of created things, knowable only 
by our fenfes, II. 199, $4 
Paft exiftence known only by 
memory, II. 206, § II. 
Expanfion, boundlefs, 1. 180, §2 
Should be applied to fpace in 
general, I. 161, § 27 
Experience often helps us, where 
we think not that it does, I. 
123, $8 
Extafy, I. 213, §1 .. 
Extenfion: we have no diftin@ ideas 
of very great, or very little ex- 
‘tenfion, I. 391, § 16 
Of body, incomprehenfible, I. 
303» $ 23» Kee 
Denominations, from place and 
_extenfion, are many of them 
relatives, I. 324, § § 
. And body not the iame thing, 
1.1£2,.$ 11 
_ Its definition infignificant, 1.154, 


S LS ceemme ii dit 

Of body and of fpace how dif- 
tinguifhed, I. 102, § 5: 1. 
TOs eZ kek 


‘eae F, 


ACULTIES of the mind firft 
exercifed, I, 141, § 14 
Are but powers, I. 229, $17 
“Operate not, I. 230, e.g, 20 
. Faith and opinion, as diftinguifhed 
from knowledge, what, LI. 226, 


§ 2,3 

And knowledge, their difference, 
ibid. §3 

VoL. i, 


Sages 


Whar, Il. 240, § 14 
Not oppofite to reafon, Il.-26r, 


Sh ase aed eh 
As contra-diftinguifhed to rea- 
fon, what, Il. 263, § 2 
Cannot convince us of any thing 
contrary to our reafon, 11.266, 
&eo, § 5,6, 8 
Matter of faith is only divine 
revelation, Il. 269, § 9 
Things above reafon are only 
roper matters of faith, I. 
268, § 7: Il. 269, §9 
Falfehood, what itis, ll. 143, $ 
Fancy, 1. 132, § 8 
Fantaftical ideas, I. 393, $4 
Fear, ll. 218, $10 
Figure, I. 148-9, $5, 6 ; 
Figurative {peech, an abufe of lan- 
uage, Il. 41, § 3 
Finite ri infinite, atts of quan 
tity, ]. 194, § 1 
All pofitive ideas of quantity, 
finite, I. 199, § 8 
Forms, fubfantial forms diftinguifh- 
not fpecies, I. 481, § 10 
Free, how far a man is fo, I. 232, 
§ 21 =o 
A man not free to will, or not to 
will, ibid. § 22, 23,24 & 
Freedom belongs only to agents, 
I. 230, $ 19, 
Wherein it confifts, I. 235, $27 
Free will, liberty belongs not to 
the will, 1. 227, $14 
Wherein confifts that, which is 
called free will, 1. 233, $ 24: 
1.249, $47 


G. 


(ee ideas, how made, 
¥ 1. 138, §g.. 
Knowledge, what, II. 125, § 31 
Propofitions cannot be known to 
be true; without knowing the 
effence of the fpecies, 1]. 145, 


9 


$4 Pd 
Words, how made, 1. 433-4, § 6s 
758 . a. 
Belongs only to figns, 1. 440, 
It 
Hh _Gen- 


TwN,, Dy ym 


Gentlemen fhould not be ignorant, 


I. 286, $6 


Genus and f,ecies, what, I. 439 


; 


" .§ 32 . . 
“And {pecies adjufted to the end 


. 


§ 10 i 
Are but Latin names for forts, 
I. 468, §.9 
‘Is but a partial conception of 
what is in the fpecies, I. 496, 


of fpeech, is 498, § 33 
And fpecies are made in order to 
general names, F. sor, § 39 


Generation, I. 322, § 2 
God immoveable, becaufe infinite, 


‘More certain than any o 


I. 303, § 21 . 
Fills immenfity, as well as eter- 
nity, I. 181, § 
His duration not like that of the 
_ ereatures, J.188, § 12 
An idea of God not innate, I. 57, 
8 


The exiftence of a God evident, 
and obvious to reafon, I. 59, 


sitet aiocion of a God once got, 
is the likelieft to fpread and be 
continued, I, one 9, 10 

Idea of God late and imperfect, 
165, FIg ss 

Contrary, I. 65-7, § rc, 16 

Inconfiftent, I. 65, $1, 

‘The beft notions of God, got by 
thought and application, I. 66, 

I 


yy 
Notions of God frequently: not 
worthy of him, J. 67, § 16 
The keing of a God certain, 
ibid. proved, II. 187. -- 
As evident, as that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to 
- two right ones, I. 73, § 22. 
“Yea, as that two oppofite an- 
_ gles are equal, I, 67, 8 
ther ex- 
iftence without us, {1. 190, § 6 
The idea of God, ‘not the only 
proof of his exiftence, ibid. 4 # 
The being of a God the founda- 
tion of morality and divinity, 
1p 19t, $7 bE 
How we make our idea of God, 
Le 310-135 § 335 34 


ABIT, I. 280, § 10 
H Habitual actions pafs often 


Gold is fixed; the various fignifi- 


cations of this propofition, I. 


08, § 50 : 
Water ftrained through it, I. 1025 


ee | and evil, what, I. 216; § 2° 


1246; 2 : 

The eee ba determines not 
the will, I. 239,§ 35: 1.242, 
§ 38: 1.2475 § 44 a 

Why, I. 247,§ 443 1. 249, § 46° 
‘TL 259, &c. § 59, 60, 64+ 
65, 68 

Twofold, I. 260, § 61 

Works on the will only by defire, 
I. 249, § 46 


| Defire of hee how to be raifed, 


. abid. § 46, 47 
H. 


without our notice, 1.125, § 1° 


Hair, how it appears in a micrO- 


fcope, I. 296, § 11 


Happinefs, what, I. 245, § 42 


Kat happinefs men purfue, I. 
246, § 43 s 
How BA come to reft in narrow 


happinefs, I. 259, § 593 6° 


Hardnefs, what, I. 101, § 4 
Hatred, I. 216, § 5: I. 218, § 14 
Heat and cold, how the fenfation 0 


them both is produced, by the 
fame water, at the fame tume, 
ae a © 


§ 21° 
Hiftory, Hit hiftory of moft au- 


thority, Il. 236, § 11 


Ho ec, iT: 218, § Q- 
Hy pottietes: their ufe, If. 218, § 13: 


Are to be built on matter of fatt, 
I. 82, § 10 


ie 


CE and water whether diftiné 
fpecies, I. 483, § 13 


Idea, what, art, §8. 
‘Ideas their original in children, 1. 


545 §-2: I. 65, § 13 
None innate, I. 68, § "7, 


/ 


ecaufe 


LOND SB es : 


Becaufe not remembereds I. 69, 


§ 20. 
Are what the mind is employed 
about, in thinking, I. 77, § 1 
Ali from fenfation, or reflection, 
ibid. § 2, &c. 
How this is to be underftood, 
HH. 82 
Their way of getting, obfervable 
in children, I. 79, $6 
Why fome have more, fome fewer 
ideas, I. 80, $7 
Of reflexion got late, and in 
fome very negligently, I. 81, 
8 
Their beginning and increafe in 
children, -I. go-1, § 21» 22, 
239 24 ‘ 
Their original in fenfation and 
reflection, 1. 91, § 24 
Of one fenfe, I. 97, §1 
Want names, I. 98, $2 ' 
Of more than one fenfe, I. 104 
Of refle€tion, ibid. $1 | 


Of fenfation and refle€tion, I. . 


fo539-1 ahi 
As in the mind, and in things, 
mut be diftinguifhed, Teri ts 


N 3 gate refemblances, J. 114, 
Te, ake 
Which are firft, is not matertal 
to know, 1. 123, § 7 
Of fenfation often altered by the 
judgment, ibid. § 8 


Principally thofe of fight, I. 125. 


os 
Of refleGtion, I. 141, § 14 


Simple ideas men agree in, 1.162, 


§ 28 

Moving in a regular train in our 
minds,. I, 166, $9 

Such as have degrees want names 
l.z11, $6 

Why fome have names, and others 
not, ibid. § 7 

Original, 1. 273, § 73 

_All complex ideas Fel able into 
fimple, I. 279, $9 

What fimple ideas have been mot 
modified, I. 280, $ 10 


Our complex idea of God, and 
other {pirits, common in every 
thing, butinfinity, I. 312, $36 

Clear and obfcare, 1. 383, $2 

Diftiné and confufed, I. 384, $4 

May be clear in one part and ob- 
figs in another, I. 389, § 13 

Real and fantaftical, 1. 393,.5 1 

Simple are all real, I. 394, § 2 

And adequate, I. 397, 9 2 

What ideas of nies modes are 
fantattical, I: 395, § 4 

What ideas of fubftances are fan- 
taftical, 1. '396,°$ 5 

Adequate and inadequate, I. 397; 


§4 
How faid to bein things, ibid. $2 
Modes are all adequate ideas, I, 


398, § 3 

Unlefs, as referred to names, I. 
399-4005 $4 5 > 

Of fubftances inadequate, I. 405, 
§a1 

1. as seferred to real effences, I. 
400-3, § 6 


7" 
gga yeleted to acolleétion of 


fimple ideas, 1. 403, § 8 
Simple ideas are perte€t exlome, 
1.405, § 12 . 
Of fubitances are perfett Ex1U Toy 
I. 406, § 13 : 
Of modes are perfect archetypes, 

gee 


SP TIYO7; § 14 . 
True or falfe, ibid. § 1, &c. . 


When falfe, I. 416, &c. § 21, 
225235 249 25 

As bare appearances in the mind, 
neither true nor falfe, 1. 408, 


$3 | 
- As teferred to other men’s ideas, 


or to.real exiftence, or to real 
effences, may be true or falfe, 
ibid. § 4, § 

Reafon of fuch reference, I. 
409-10, § 6, 7, 8 a 

Simple ideas referred to other 
men’s ideas, leaft apt to be 
falfe, 1. 4105 

Complex ones, in this refpect, 
more apt to be falfe, efpecially 
thofe of mixed modes, I. 421, 


§ 210 
Hh2 Simple 


; LAN yD FE xX. 


Simple ideas, referred to exift- 


ence, are all true, I. 412, §'14: 
ee 


in different men, [. 413, §1 
Complex ideas of modes are all 
truce, I. 414, $17 
Of fubftances when falfe, I. 416, 
? 21,5 &c. | 
When right, or wrong, I, 418, 
26 
xi we are incapable of, II.117, 


..§ 23 
That wé cannot attain, becaufe 
of their remotenefs, Il. 118, 


§ 24 bola 
Becaufe of their minutenefs, II. 


119, § 25 awe 

Simple have a réal conformity to 
things, II. 127, § 4 

And all others, but of fubftanceés, 

: ihe G 

Simple cannot be got by defini- 
tions of words, I. 457, § 11 

But only by experience, I. 460, 


NAS ae 

Of mixed modes, why moft com- 

_ pounded,-I. 471, § 13 

Specific, of mixed modes, how 
at firft made: inftance in kin- 
neah and niouph, I. 504-5, 


Ads 

erie: : inftance in zahab, 

I. poo: § 46,47, 

Simple isleas and modes have all 

' _abftract, as well as concrete, 

_names, II. 5, $2 

Of fubfiances, have fearce any 
abftra&t names, ibid. 

Different in different men, I. 13, 


13 
jis ideas almoft all relative, I. 


221, § 3 
Particular are firft in the mind, 
Il. 10, $9 : 
General are imperfet, TI. 11, §.g 
How pofitive ideas may be from 
privative caufes, I. 110, § 4 
The ufe of this term not dange- 
rous, I. 6, &c. It is fitter 
than the word’ notion, J. 8. 
Other words as liable to be 


at 413, $16 
Though they fhould be different - 


_abufed as this, ibid... Yet it is 
condemned, both as new, an 
not new, I, 11. The fame 
with notion, fenfe, meaning, 
&e. II. 6 E 

Identical propofitions teach nothing, 
Il. 177, § 2 
Identity, not an innate idea, I. 
55-65) 3349 5 
pike des I. 326, $1 
Of a plant, wherein it confifts, 
T. 328, § 4 
Of animals, I. 329, § 5 : 
Of a man, ibid. § 6: I..330s §8 
Unity of fubftance does not al- 
ways make the fame identity, 
L330, $7. 
_ Peérfonal identity, I. 333, § 9 
Depends on the fame confcioul- 
nefs, ibid. § 10 , 
Continued exiftence makes iden- 
tity, I. 347, §2 
Andiawetty, 2 ‘Aedes the firft 
perception of the minds, LI. 60, 


Idiots aa madmen, I. 140, § 12» 13 
Ignorance, our ignorance infinitely 
exceeds our knowledge, I. 
116, § 22 
Caufes of ignorance, IL. 117, § 23 
1. For want of ideas, ibid. 
2. For want of a difcoverable 
connexion between the idees 
we have, II. 122, § 28 | 
3. For want of tracing the ideas 
weshave, II. 124, $50 
Ilation, what, Il. 241, § 2 
Immenfity, I. 148; § 4 
How this idéa is got, I. 195; § 3 

Immoralities, of whole nations, ++ 

8-40, Fes fe 
awed he annexed to any 

fhape, II. 135, $ 15 
Impenetrability, I. 99, § 1 
Impofition of opinions unreafon- 

able, IL. 231, §.4- 
Impoffibile eft idem effe & non efie, 

not the firft thing known, 


20S AO ‘ 

Tespoftbility, not an innate idea, 
Less, § 3 
6 


Im- 


{oN DE xX: 


Impreffion on the mind, what, I. 


14, ¥ 
Inadequate Scan: I. 383,.§ 1 


. Incompatibility, how far knowable, 


\ 


Il. 1rog, § 15 : 
Individuationis principium, is ex- 
iftence, I. 327, § 3 
Infallible judge of controverifies, I. 


Se 1z 
Inference, what, IT. 223-4, § 2, 394 
Infinite, why the ‘idea of infinite 
not applicable to other ideas as 
well as thofe of quantity, fince 
they can be as often repeated, 
I. 197, § 6 
The idea of infinity of {pace, or 


number, and of fpace, or num- , 


ber infinite, muft be diftin- 
guithed, I. 198, § 7: 

Our idea of infinite very obfcure, 
I. 199, § 8 

Number furnifhes us with the 
cleareft ideas of infinite, I. 
200, §9 P 

The idea of infinite, a growing 
idea, I, 201, § 12 

Our idea of infinite, partly pofi- 
tive, partly comparative, partly 
negative, I. 203, $15 

Why fome men think they have 
an idea of infinite duration, 
but not of infinite fpace, 1 


2075 ? 20 

Why difputes about infinity are 
ufually perplexed, I. 208, § 21 

Our idea of infinity has its ori- 
ginal in fenfation and reflec- 
tion, I. 209, § 22 

We have no pofitive idea of -infi- 
nite, I. 202, § 13,14: 1. 204, 
§ 16 

Infinity, why more commonly al- 

lowed to duration than to ex- 
panfion, 1, 181, § 4 

How applied to God by us, I. 


194, §1 Be, 
How we get this idea, I. 195, 


2 

The infinity of number, dura- 

’ tion, and fpace, different ways 
confidered, I. 187, § 105 45 


Innate truths muft be the firf 

known, I. 30, § 26 

Principles to no purpofe, if men 
can be ignorant or doubtful of 
them, 1. 44, § 13 

Principles of my lord Herbert 
examined, I. 45, § 15, &c. 

Moral rules to no purpofe, if 
effaceable, or alterable, I. 49, 


§ 20 
Propofitions mutt be diftinguifhed 
from other by their clearnefs 
and ufefulnefs, I. 71, § 2! 
The doétrine of innate principles 
of ill confequence, I. 75, § 24 
Inftant, what, I. 167, § 10 
And continual change, I, 168, 
§ 13514, 1 
Intuitive tioledbe; I. 69, § 1 
Our higheft certainty, 11. 257, 


14 | 
Invention, wherein it confifts, I, 
132, §8 ; 
Joy, 1. 2175 $7. 
Iron, of what advantage to man- 
kind, Il. 217, § ar 
Judgment, wrong judgments, in re- 
ference to good and evil, a 
258, § 58 
Right judgment, Il. 24, § 4 
One caufe of wrong judgment, 
Il. 230, § 3 
Wherein it confifts, II. 223, &c. 


K, 


NOWLEDGE has a great 
connexion with words, Il. 

38) $85 a om ts 

The author’s definition of it ex- 
plained’ and defended, II. 64, 
note. How it differs from 

_ faith, II. 226, § 2, 3: Ul. 65, 
note 

Whar, II. 59, § 2 

How much our knowledge de- 
pends on our fenfes, Il. 54, 


é 


§ 23 
A@ual, Il. 66, § 8 
Habitual, ibid. § 8 
Habitual, twofold, Il. 67, §9 
Intuitive, 


: T-AN DUE WX. 


Intuitive, I. 69, 61 

Intuitive, the cleareft, ibid. 

Intuitive, irrefiftible, ibid, 

‘Demonftrative, II. 70, § 2 

OF general truths, is all either 
intuitive or demonftrative, If. 

as PORN TA tee 

Of particular exiftences, is fenfi- 
tive, ibid, ; 

Clear ideas do not always pro- 
duce clear knowledge, II. 77, 


an ee | 
What kind of knowledge we have 
of nature, Ii. 296, § 12 
“Its beginning and progrefs, I. 


142, § 15, 16, 17: I. zor,: 


15, '6 

Given us, in the faculties to at- 
tain it; 1. 64, § 12 

Men’s knowledge according to 
the employment of their facul- 
ties} “IP 72, § 22 

To be got only by the applica- 
tion of our own thought to the 
‘contemplation of things, lL. 74, 


ay" 
Blane of human knowledge, I. 
od ae 36 fell vies | : 
Our knowledge goes not beyond 
our ideas, bide ae ge Me 
Nor beyond the perception of 
‘their agreement or difagree- 
ment, tbid, § 2’ sic 
Reaches not to all our ideas, 
TOtte Age 
Much fefs to the reality of things, 
eal? Bay Lo han Sy Sear. 
‘Yer very improveable if right 
ways were taken, ibid. $6 
Of co-exiftence very narrow, Tl, 
«2S T06-75 TOU. 
And therefore, of fubftances very 
. onarrow, IL, 108, &e. § 14, 


ty, 16 " 
Of other relations indetermina- 
bles PY. rr1, § 18° 
Of exiftence, IF. 116, § 21 
Certain and univerfal, where to 
be had, Ti. 123, § 29 
Ht ufe of words, a great hin- 
drance of knowledge, 1H. 124, 


§ 30 


General, where to be got, II. 
125, § 31 gl 


Lies only in our thoughts, 
1545 § 


13 . 
Reality of our knowledge, Il. 


120 

Of mathematical truths, how real, 
U. 128, § 6 , ; 

Of morality, real, II. 129, §7 

Of fabftances; how far real, IZ. 
132, § 12 

What makes our knowledge real, 
I. 127, § 3: HH. 129, § 8 

Confidering ‘things, and not 
names, the way to knowledges 
T3358 3 

Of fubftances, wherein it confifts, 
If. 132, $11 

What required to any tolerable 
knowledge of fubftances, Il. 


Igo, § 14 
Saevidebt: Il. 157, §2 


Of identity, and diverfity, s 


large as our ideas, LL. 106, § 8° 
II. 158, $ 4 ; 
Wherein it confifts, ibid. 
Of co-exiftence, very fcanty, II. 
160, § 5 
Of ‘relations of modes, not fo 
feanty, HI. 161, §6 | 
OF real exiftence, none, ibid. § 7 
Begins in particulars, Il, 102; 
Iniattive of our own exiftence, 
JL. 184, § 3 iene . 
Demonftrative ofa God, ibid. § 3 
Improvement of knowledge, AT. 


Al Bee Sn at an 
Not improved by maxims, ibid. 


Why fo thought, ibid. $2 

Knowledge “improved, only by 

: rfeSting and com paring ideas, 
ts 212, § 6: Ih 219, § 14 

And finding their relations, i. 
nS a Oe 

By’ intermediate ideas, Il, 219> 
ae ye s 

In T haieb, how to be improv~ 

ed) Wat4s $9 

Partly neceflary, partly voluntary» 
II. 220, § 1: IL. 2235 iby 


Ls Na Der bee 


Why fome, and fo little, ibid. § 2 
How increafed, I. 233, § 6 


L. 


paar why it Changes, 


I, 278, 5 7 
Wherein it confifts, I. 427, § 1, 


2,3 
Its ufe, I. 466, § ] 
Its imperfections, I. 6, §t 
Double ufe, ivid. 
The ufe of language deftroyed 
by the fubtilty of difputing, 
Il. 25-6, $ 6, 728 
Ends of language, Il. 37, § 23 


Its imperfections, not eafy to be. 


cured, JI. 42, § 25 Il. 43-4, 
§ 4, 556 

The cure of them neceffary to 
philofophy, 11. 43, § 3 

To ufe no word without a clear 
and diftinét idea annexed to it, 
is one remedy of the imperfec- 
tions of language, IT. 45, §8,9 

Propriety in the ufe of words, 
another remedy, II. 47,.§ 11 

Law of nature generally allowed, 
es iP HBS 
There is, though not innate, I. 


» 9,13 
Its Phils oe 1.°371,..9.0 
Learning, the ill ftate of learning in 
thefe latter ages, II. 6, -&c. 
Of the {chools lies chiefly in the 
abufe of words, Il. 11, &c. 
H. 25 
Such learning of ill confequence, 
Il, 27, § 10, &¢,. 
Liberty, what, I. 224-7, § 8, 95 
10, 11,12: 1. 228, $ 15- 
Belongs not to the will, I. 227, 


§ 14 
To be determined by the refult 
of our own deliberation,. is no 
- - geftraint of liberty, 1. 250, 
§ 48, 49> 5° 
Founded in a power of fufpend- 
ing our particular defires, 1. 
his $472 I. 252-3, § 51> 52 
Light, its abfurd definitions, 1, 456, 
§ 10 : 


Light in the mind, alate If. 
EY CATER ae aes ae 
Logic has introduced obfcurity mto 
languages, II. 25-6, § 6,7 
And hindered knowledge, II, 26, 


§7 
Love, 1. 216, § 4 
: / M.~ ; ‘ 


—“N APADNESS, I. 140, § 13. Op- 


pofition to reafon deferves 
that name, I. 419, § 4 


_Magitterial, the molt knowing are 


leaft magifterial, I. 232, 
Making, I. om §2 ig a 
Man’ not the product of blind 

chance, 1. 18g, § 6 

The effence of man is placed in 
. his thape, II. 136, § 16. 
We know not his real effence, I. 


47553: 1. 487,$22: Lagu, 
2 


= a ee 
The boundaries of the human 
_.. {pecies not determined, I. 491, 


§2 
See Om the fame individual 
man, 1, 342,§ 21: 1..347,§ 29 
The fame man may be different 
‘. pérfons, 1.341, § 1980. 
Mathematics, their methods, IT. 
213, § 7. Improvement, Il. 
219, S15 Be: 
Matter incomprehenfible, both in 
=~ +its saree and divifibility, I. 
303, § 23: I. 309, § 30, 31 
What, II. ci § h ie acs a 
Whether it may think, is not to 
_ be known, II. 80-103, § 6: 
If. 88, &c. i 
Cannot produce motion, or any 
thing elfe, I. 192, $10. 
And motion cannot produce 
thought, ibid. 
Not eternal, II. 97> 18 
Maxims, II. 157, &c.: I. 171-3, 
Stee bay dns Seve be tied 
Not alone felf-evident, IJ.158,$ 3 
Are not the truths firt known, 
II. 162, §9 
Not the foundation of our know- 


ledge, 11. 163, § 10 
, Wherein 


Ts Ne Ros 


Wherein their evidence confifts, 
14 164.5 § 10° 

Their ufe, 1. 165-71, § 11, 12 

Why the moft general felf-evident 
propofitions alone, pafs for 
maxims, II.i71, § 11 

Are commonly proofs; only where 
there is no need of proofs, II. 
1730 $1 é 

©f little ufey with cleat terms, 
Tl..1 75, § Ig 

Of dangerous ufe, with doubtful 
terms, II. 171, &c. § 2: Il. 
176, § 20 

‘When firft known, J. 17, &c. 
; 9. 12, (32 1, 195 § 14: 

ay ht 

How they gain affent, I. 25-6, 
§ 21, 22 

Made from particular’ obferva- 
tions, ibid. 

Not in the underftanding before 
they are actually known, I, 26, 

22 

Neither their terms nor ideas 
innate, I. 27. § 23. 

Leaft known to children and illi- 
terate people, I. 30, § 27 

Memory, I. 128, § 2 

Attention, pleafure, and pain, 
fettle ideas in the memory, I. 


129, § 3 

And eedenuon: ibid. § 4: I. 
131, §6 

Difference of memory, I. 129-30, 


ose eS the mind fome- 
times ative, fometimes paflive, 
I.131, $7 
its neceflity, 1. 130, § 521.132, 
8 


Delests, I. 132, § 8,9 

In brutes, I. 133, § 10 
Metaphyfics, and {chool divinity 
filled with uninftru¢tive pro- 
pofitions, II. 184, § 9 


Miracles, the ground of affent to 


miracles, tI. 239, § 13 


Mifery, what, I. 245, § 42 
Modes, mixed, I..274, § 1 


Made by the mind; I. 275 §.2 
Sometimes got by the explication 
of their names, I. 276, § 3 
Whence a mixed mode has ite 

unity, ibid. $4 
Occafion of mixed modes, 3. 277 
Mixed modes, their ideas, how 
got, I. 278, §.9 
Modes ‘fimple and complex, 1. 
145; Rone: 
simple oe I. 147, §1 
Of motion, I. zog, § z 


Moral good and evil, what, I. 379, 


Three rules, whereby men judge 
of moral reftitude, I. 371, § 7 
Beings, how founded on fimple 
ideas of fenfation and reflec- 
tion, I. 377-9, $14, 15 
Rules got fle tent 350 § 4. 
Variety of opinions, concerning 
moral rules, whence, I. 36: 


*) 
Rijiet if innate, cannot with 
public allowance be tranfgref- 
fed, I. 40, &c. § 1, 12, 13 


Morality, capable of demonttration, 


Il; 250, § 16: IL. 112, § 18: 
II. 214, § 8 sac 
The proper ftudy of mankind, 
II. 216, § 12 || 
Of a@tions, in their conformity 
toarule, I. 379, $15 
Miftakes in moral notions, owing 

to names, ibid. §16 
Difcourfes in morality, if not 
clear, it is the fault of the 
fpeaker, II. 51, §17 : 
Hindrances of demonftrative 
treating of morality. 1. Want 
of marks. 2. Complexednefs,, 


Method ufed in mathematics, II. 
213, §7- 

Mind, the quicknefs of its a€tions, 
I. 125, § 10 


Minutes, hours, days, not neceflary 
to duration, 1, 174, § 23 


Il. 113, § 19. 3. Intereft, I. 
115, § 20 ‘ 
Change of names in morality, 
changes not the mature © 


things, II, 130, $9 And 


mone nthe ten neon 


deN <Dek eX. 


And mechanifm, hard to be re- 
concileds J. 45, §.14 


Secured amidft men’s wrong judg- 


ments, 1. 2683: § 79 0 4 
Motion, flow or very fwift, why 
not’ perceived, 1. 166-73 § 7> 
8,9, 10, 11 
Voluntary, inexplicable, II. 198, 


I 
its abtord definitions, I. 455-65 
§ 859 
N; 
AMING of ideas, 1. 138, 48 
Names, moral eftablifhed by 
law, are not to be varied from, 
Il. 132, $10 
OF fubftances; ftanding for real 
éfleiices, are not capable to 
- convey, certainty to the under- 
. flanding, 11.146, 85, 
Standing for nomina effences, 
will make fome, though not 
many certain propofitions, il. 


147,§6, . 

Why men fubftitute names for 
real effences, which they know 
not, I]. 33, $19 

Two falfe fuppofitions, in fuch 
an ufe of names, 11.35, § 21 

A partictilar name to every par- 


? 


ticular thing impoffible, 1.435, 


2 
Ags ufelefs, ibid. § 3 
Proper names, where ufed, I. 436, 


4s , 

Specs nates are affixed to the 
nominal eflence, I. 450, § 16 

Of fimple ideas and fubftances, 
refer to things, I. 4535 ) 2 

What names ftand for both real 
and nominal effence, 1. 454,59 3 

Of fimple ideas not capable 0 
definitions, ibid. § 4 

Why, 1.4555 $7, 

Of jeaft doubtful fignification, I. 
460, §1 5 

. Have few alcents “ in linea prz- 
dicamentali,” 1, 461, § 16 

Of complex ideas, may be de&n- 
ed, 1. 459, § 12 . 


oL,. . 


Of mixed. modes ftand for arbi- 
trary: ideas, I. 4635 § 25-3" 
. 1.5045 $44 a 
Tie together the parts of. their 
complex ideas, 1. 4685 iby “ot 
shits a | for the real eflencey « 
4715 $14 ohst 
Why aoe uiually, before. the 
ideas are known, ibid. §-15 + 
Of relations comprehended under ~ 
thofe of mixed modes; I. 4725 


I ‘3 
Géneral names of fubftances ftand + 
for forts, 1. 4739 §. 1 san 
Neceffary. to fpecies, 1. sor, $39 
roper names belong only to fub- 

» flances, I. 503, 9.42 :soc 

Of modes in their frit applita- 

| tof, T. 604-53 § 44.45.07 

Of fibttances in oe fut appli- 
cation, I. 506-75 $ 46s-47 

Specific names ftand for difierent 
things in different men, J. 
508, § 48 oe 

Are put in the place of the thing 
fuppofed to have the real effence 
of the fpecies, ibid. § 49. 

Of mixed modes, doubtful often, 
becaufe of the great compofi- 
tion of the ideas they ftand 

, for; LL 8, §.6 = 

Becaufé they want ftandards in 
nature, Il. g, § 7 

OF fubftances; doubtful; becaufe 
referred to patterns, that can-, 
not be kriown, or kriown but 
imperfectly, H. 12, &c. §.115, 

_ ¥2513,14 

In their philofophical ufe hard to 
have fetiled fignifications, Il. 


15s § LGUs. A 235 
Inftance, liquor, II. 16, § 16: 
gold, Il. 19, §17: Ul. 3025, , 


or tiple ideas, why leaft doubt- 
ful, 11. 18, § 18. 

Leaft compounded ideas have the 
leaft dubious names, Il. 19, 


Ey | 
Natural SHalofophy. not capable of 
oR Il. 120, § 26: Ll. 216, 
10 
ra Yet 


‘ 
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Yet very ufeful, I. 219, § 12 
‘How to be improved, ibid. 
What has hindered its improye- 
Mamet, It; 278; ¢ reo"! 
Neceffity, I. 227, § 13 
Negative terms, I. 428, ; 
ames, fignify the abfence of 
pofitive ideas, I. rrr, as 
Newton (Mr.) Il. 166, § rt 
Nothing : that nothing cannot pro- 
‘duce’ any thing, is demonitra- 
_ tion, IE, 188, §3 
otions, F275, § 2 
Number, I. 189 
“Modes of number the mof dif- 
“tinct ideas, ibid. § 3 
Demonftrations in numbers, the 
~ moft determinate, I. 190, § 4 
The general meafure, I. 193, § 8 
“Affords the cleareft idea of infi- 
nity, E. 260, § 9’ 
Niimeration, what, 1. 190, § 
“Natnes, neceflary ‘to it, bid. 


37.0; 
-And order, I. 192, § 4 
“Why not early in children, and 


__4n fome never, ibid, 


BOC MOD: 2500 Op 
2) BSCURITY, unavoidable in 
anciént authors, II. 12, § ro 
The caufe of it, in our ideas, 
Obftinate, they are moft, who have 
-leaft examined, II. 230, § 3 
Opinion, what, II. 226, $30 
How. opinions grow up to prin- 
, Ciples, I. fo, &e. § 22, 23, 
"24525, 26 
Of others, a wrong ground of af- 
fent, II. 228, § 6: Ll. 294,417 
Organs: our organs fuited to our 
flate, I. 296, &c. § 12 13 


| Pp AIN; prefent, works prefently, 


pS 26SEC OA 
Its ufe, I. 106, § 4 
Parrot,” mentioned «by 


fir W, TF. 
I. 331, $8 ~ 


Holds a rational difeourfe, ibid. 
Particles join parts, or whole fen- 
tences together, {1.1, § 1 

In them lies the beauty of ‘Wwell- 
fpeaking, ibid. § 2°» 
How their ufe is to be known, 
Itz, $3 
They exprefs fome a€tion, or pof- 
ture of the mind, ibid. § 4 
Pafcal, his great memory, 1, 133+ 


Paton’ I. 281, § 11 ; 
Paflions, how they lead us into 
_errour, II. 237, $11 
‘Furn on pleafure and pain, I. 
216, § 3 
Paffions are feldom fingle, I. 2434 


§ 3 
Pariepdion threefold, I. 223, § § 

In perception, the mind for the 
moft part paffive, I. 121, § 2 

fs an impreflion made on the 
mind, ibid. § 2, 4 

In the womb, I. 122, § 5 

Difference between it, and innate 
ideas, ibid. § 6 

Puts the difference between the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, 
I. 126, § 11 

The feveral degrees of it, fhow 
the wifdom and goodnefs of 
the maker, ibid. $12 

Belongs to all animals, ibid. § 12, 


13, 14 
The fri inlet of knowledge, I, 


1275 § 15 
~ Perfon, what, I. 333, § 9 


A forenfic term,. I. 346, § 26 
The fame confeioufnefs alone 
makes the fame eet I. 336, 
133° I'343y 9 23° 
The frie foal without the fame 
confcioufnefs, makes not the 
fame perfon, I. 337,§ 14, &c- 
Reward and punifhment follow 
perfonal identity, I. 340, § 18 
Phancy,. I, 132, § 8 e 
Phantaftical ideas, I. 393, § 
Place, I. 49-50, § 7, 8 
Ufe of place, I. a §o 
Nothing but a relative pofition, 
I. 151, § 10 


9 ‘Some- 


Ca Doe ee 


Sometimes taken for the {pace a 
body fills, I. 152, § 19 
Twofold, I. 182, § 6: I. 183, 


§ 6,7 ; 
Pleafure and pain, I. 215, § 1 
I. 219, § 15, 16 
Join themfelves to moft of our 
ideas, I. 105, § 2 
Pleafure, why joined to feveral ace 
tions, 1. 105, § 3 
Power, how we come by its idea, 
I. 220, §1 
A@tive and paffive, I. 221, § 2 
No paflive power in God, no 
ative power in matter; both 
aétive and paflive in {pirits, 
ibid. § 2 
Our idea of active power cleareft 
_from reflection, ibid. § 4 
Powers operate not on powers, 
I. 230, §1 


8 
Make a great part of the ideas of 
‘fubftances, 1. 293, §7 
Why, 1. 294, $8 | 
An idea of fenfation and reflec- 
tion, 1.111, $8 
Practical rinciples not innate, I, 


. 339..)..4 
Not univerfally affented to, 1. 34, 


2 
Are for operation, ibid. 
Not agreed, I. 44, § i : 
Different, I. 50, § 21 
Principles, not to be received with- 
‘out fri examination, Il, 2115 
§ 4: Il. 287, §8 
The ill confequences of wrong 
principles, Il. 288, &c. §. 9,19 
None innate, 1, 13 . 
None univerfally affented to, 1. 


14, § 2, 3,4 
How ordinarily got, I. 50, § 22, 
&e. ener: ge 
Are to be examined, I, 52-3, 


§ 26, 27 
Not innate, if the ideas, they are 
me up of, are not innate, 
4.54. 91 F 
Privative terms, [. 428, § 4 
Probability, what, Tl. 2252 &Cy 
(943 


5 


The grounds of probability, de» 
2275 4 q . ; 
In matter of fact, I]. 233, $ 6° 
How we are to judge, in proba- 
bilities, II. 227, $5 * 
Difficulties in probabilities, Ti. 
235+, 9.0 Gat s 
Grounds of probability in fpecu- 
lation, I]. 237, § 12. *, 
Wrong meafures of probability, 
Il. 287, $7 ve 
How evaded by prejudiced minds, 
Il. 291-2, § 135 14 


Proofs, Il. 71, § 3 
Properties of fpecific effences, not 


known, I. 485, § 19 
Of things very numerous, I. 405, 
§ 10: 1.417, § 


24. 
Propofitions, identical, teach no- 


thing, Il.177, $2 

Generical, yeh > Cana ‘IL. 
180, § 4: Il. 185, § 13. 

Wherein a part of the definition 
is predicated of the fubject, 
teach nothing, II. 180-1, §5,6 

But the fignification of the word, 
II. 182, $7 

Concerning fubftances, generally 
either trifling or uncertain, II. 
133, $9 3 

Merely verbal, how to be known, 
Il. 185, §.12 

Abftract terms, predicated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal propofitions, ibid. 

Or part of a complex idea, pre- 
dicated of the whole, Il. 180, 
§ 4: Tl. 185, 9 13 : 

More st nh nerely verbal, 
than is fufpected, 1.185, $13 

Univerfal propofitions concern 
not exiftence, IJ. 186, §.1 

What propofitions concern exift- 
ence, ibid, 

Certain propofitions, concerning 
exiftence, are particular; con- 
cerning abftract ideas, may be 
general, Il. 207; $13 

Mental, Il. 139, § 3: 11. 14008 § 

Verbal, ibid. § 3: ibid. $ 

Mental, hard to be treated, If. 


139> 4 
t *3 : Punifh- 


\ 
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Punifhment, what, I. 370, 
And reward, follow confciqu{nefs, 
: 7 34e § 18:'I. 346, .§ 26 
An uncon{cious drunkard, why 
punithed, 1.342, $22 | 


2 


’ 


UALITIES : fecondary qua- 
lities, their connexion, or in- 
confiltence, unknown, dT. 107, 


Ir 
ors ubftances, fcarce knowable, 
but by. experience, Il, 108, 
&c. § 14, 16 
Of fpiritual fubftances, lefs than 
of corporeal, II. 111, §17 
Secondary, have no conceivable 
connexion with the primary, 
» thar produce them, IL. 104, 
«Oe 12; TF yr le 129, 3698 
Of fubitances, depend on remote 
__caufes, Ih.'r51, § 11 
Not to be known by defcriptions, 
LE 535,921 
Secondary, how far capable of 
demonftration, 11..74-6, § 11, 
¥o5s14 po Sechelt 
What, I. 112, $10: I. 114, § 16 
How. faid to be in things, L. 394, 
i ee : 


Secondary, would be other, if 


we could difcover the minute 
parts of bodies, I. 296, § 11 
Primary qualities, I, yz, $9 
How they produce ideas in us, 
D113, § 1,127 
Secondary qualities, ibid. § 13, 
peal pet oro, Ae 
Primary’ qualities tefemble our 
~ ideas, fecondary not} I, TI4, 
§ 15, 16, &e, 7 * ; 
Three forts of qualities in bodies, 
I. 118, § ra 
i.e. primary, fecondary, imme. 
diately perceivable; and fe. 
condary, mediately perceiva- 
ble, I. 120,’ § 26 ? 
Secondary qualities, are bare 
powers, I. 118, &. § 23, 24, 
25 i es ria a 


Secondary qualities have no dif- 
‘ cernible connexion with the 
firft, I 11g, § 25 
Quotations, how little’to be relied 
"on, TL. 237, 641 


R, 


EAL ideas, 4. 394, § 1, 2 
\ Reafon, its various fignifica- 
tions, HW. 240, fr 
What, IT. 241, § 2 
Reafon is natural revelation, II. 
273, § 4 
It matt judge of revelation, II. 
279-80, § 14, 16 
It muft be our lait guide in every 
thing, ibid. 
Four parts of reafon, II. 242, §3 
Where réafon fails us, IL. 2553 $9 
Neceffary in all but intuition, 
_ Hac, § 15 : 
As contra-diftinguithed to faith, 
what, I], 263, § 2 
Helps us not to the knawledge of 
innate truths, I, 14-16, § 5, 6, 
, 3 
Chie ideas, general terms, and 
reafon, ufually grow together, 
Ts 20, §.1 
Recollection, Iv 212, § 1 
Reflection, I. 78, § 4 
Related, J. 315, §4° 
Relat'on, ibid, 
Kelation proportional, I. 367, §1 
Natural, I. 368, $2 
Initituted, I. 369, § 
Moral, 1. 370, § 4 < 
Numerous, I. 380, §1 ae 
Terminate in fimple ideas, ibid. 


Soe 
‘ Ourclear idea of relation, I. 387, 


5 » 
' Names of relations doubrful, I. 
‘ 382, § Ig 
Without correlative terms, not fo 
commonly obferved, I. 316, § 2 
Different from the things related, 
317s § 4. : 

Changes without any change in 

the fubjett, ibid, § 5’ 
! Always 
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Always between two, I. 318, §6 

All things capable of relation, 
ibid. § 7 

The idea of the relation, often 
clearer than of the things ree 
lated, I. 3195 $8 

All terminate in fimple ideas of 
fenfation and reflection, I. 320, 


§9 
Relative, I. 315, §1 
Some relative terms, taken for 
external denominations, |. 317, 


2 
Sie for abfolite, ibid. § 3 
How to be known, 1. 320, § 10 
Many words, though feeming 
abfolute, are relatives, 1. 317, 


_ » 39 495 ; : 
Religion, all men have time to in- 
quire into, I. 284, § 3 

But in many places are hindered 
from inquiring, ibid. § 4 

Remembrance, of great moment, in 
common life, I. 132, § 8 
What, 1. 69, § 20: I. 131,§7 
Reputation, of ie force, in com- 
mon life, 1..376, § 12 
Reftraint, I. 227, § 13 
Refurreétion, the author’s notion of 
it, [. 364, &c. , 
Not neceffacily underftood of the 
~- fame body, ibid. &c. The 
si hi his bady, z Cor. 
v.10, [. 351 : 

The fame body of Chrift arofe, 
and why, I. 354, 355. How 
the fcripture conftantly {peaks 
about it, I. 367 — - 

Revelation, an  unqueftionable 
ground of affent, Il. 239, § 14 
Belief, no proof of it, Ll. 280, 


ay 
‘Traditional revelation cannot 
convey any new fimple ideas, 
If. 263, § 3 


ot fo fure, as our reafon, or 


 fenfes, II. 265, § 4 
* In things of reafon, no need of 
revelation, Il. 266, § 5 
Cannot over-rule our clear know- 
- ledge, ibid. § 5: Il.'270, § 10 
Muft over-rule probabilities of 
seafon, 11,269,§89 ® 


Reward, what, I. 379, Ss 
Rhetoric, an art of deceiving, TL 
41, $34 


S. 


AGACITY, II. 71, $3 
iJ Same, whether fubftance, mode, 
or concrete, I. 347, § 28 
Sand, white to the eye, pellucid in 
a microfeope, I. 296, § 11 


Sceptical, no one fo fceptical as to 


doubt his own exiftence, II. 
188, §2 

Schools, wherein faulty, II. 25, 
§ 6, &c. 

Science, divided into a confidera- 
tion of nature, of operation, 
and of figns, II. 296 

No {cience of natural bodies, II, 

123, § 29 : 

Scripture: interpretations of fcrip- 
ture not to be impefed, I. 21, 


§ 23 ; 
Self, what makes it, I. 341, $20: 
I. 34.3-5) § 23, 245 25 
Self-love, I. 419, § 2 
. Partly caufe of unreafonablenefs 
in'us, ibid. 
Self-evident propofitions, where to 
be had, Il. 157, &c. 
Neither needed nor admitted 
roof, Il. 1955 $1 
Suiifintote I, aavie Z a4 
Diftinguifhable from other per- 
ceptions, II. 76, § 14 
Explained, I. 117, § 21 
Whats .--219)" io 
Senfes, why we cannot conceive 
~ other qualities, than the objects 
of our fenfes, 1. 96, § 3 
Learn to difcern by exercife, IL. 
53, $21 
Much quicker would not be ufe- 
ful to us, I. 296, § 12 
Our organs of fenfe fuited to our 
ftate, ibid. &c. § 12, 13 
Senfible knowledge is as certain, 
as we need, II.:204, $8 
»Senfible knowledge goes not be- 
yond the prefent act, Il. 205, 


§9 
Shame, 
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Shame, T.219, § 147 
Simple ideas, I. 93, § x 


Not made by the mind, ibid. 2. 


Power of the mind over them, 


147, §1 
The Pole of all our know- 
ledge, I..108, § 10 
All pofitive, I. 109, § r 
Very different from their caufes, 
WRELOOH O59 23 3h yc 
Sin, with different men, ftands for 
different aétions, I. 48, § 19 
Solidity, I..99, §.1 
Infeparable from body, I. 9g, § 1 
By it body fills fpace, I. 100, § 2 
This idea got by touch, I. 9g, § x 
How diftinguifhed from fpace, 
J, 100, § 3 


How from hardnefs, I. 101, § 4 


Something from eternity, demon- 
ftrated, II. 188, § 3: Il. 191, 
3 


Sorrow, I. 218, § 8 
Soul thinks not always, I. 81, § 9, 


rag Se 

Not in found fleep; I. 83, § 11, 
&c. by 

Its immateriality, we know not, 
I. 80,103, § 6: II. 92, &c. 

Religion, not concerned in the 
foul’s immateriality, II. 104, 

6 


Our ignorance about it, I. 346, 


27 
Theimmortality of it, not proved 
by reafon, II. 93, &c. 
It is brought to light by revela- 
tion, ibid. 
Sound, its modes, I. 210, § 3. . 
- Space, its idea got by fight and 
touch, I. 147, $2 
Its modification, I. 148, § 4 
Not body, I. 152-3, § 11, 12 
Its parts infeparable, I. 153, § 13 
Immoveable, I. 154, § 14. 
‘Whether body, or fpirit, ibid. 
16 


Whether fubftance, or accident, 
Af 155,917 ef 
Infinite, 1.157, {212 I. 199,64 
Ideas of {pace and. body diftingt 
. I. 159-60, § 24, 25 


Confidered as a folid, I.187, § 14 
Hard to conceive any real being 
void of fpace, ibid, 
Species; why changing one fimple 
idea of the complex one is 
thought to change the fpecies 
in modes but not in fubftances, 
Hl. -33, §1 
Of animals ei vegetables, moftly 
diftinguifhed by figure, I. 493, 


2 

of pity things, by colour, ibid. 

Made by the underftanding, for 
communication, I. 468, § 9 

No fpecies of mixed modes with- 
out a name, IJ. 469, § 11 

Of fubftances, are determined by 
the nominal effence, I, 478, 
4815483, &c.§ 7, 8, 11, 13 

Not by fubftantial forms, 1.481, 

10 

Ree by the: real effence, I. 485, 
$18: L. 489, § 2 

Of fpirits, na iteyuithed, I. 
481, $i 

More fpecies of creatures above 
than below us, I. 482, § 12 

Of creatures very gradual, ibid. 

What is neceffary to the making 
of fpecies, by real eflences, I, 
484,-§ 14, &c. 

“Of animals and plants, cannot be 
diftinguifhed by propagation, 
1. 487, § 23 

Of animals and vegetables, dif- 
tinguifhed principally by the 
fhape and figure; of other 
things, by the colour, I. 493, 


29 "acter 
Of man, likewife, in part, I. . 
48 > § 26 298 
Tats, abbot of St. Martin, I. 
. uae : . - ° f 
Is but a partial conceptiou 0 
what is in the individuals, I. 
496, 92. ae 
It leche complex idea, which the 
‘name ftands for, ea makes 
the fpecies, 1. 499, § 35 
Man teak the fpecies, or forts, 
I. 500,'$ 36s 37 ~The 


. 


IN SD. CE K.4 


The foundation of it isin the 
fimilitude found’ in things, 
ibid. § 36537 — | 

Every diftinét, abftraétidea makes 
a different fpecies, ibid. § 38 

Speech, its end, 1. 427, $4152 

Proper fpeech, 1.434, § 8 

Intelligible, ibid. 

Spirits, the exiftence of fpirits not 
knowable, II. 2075°§ 12 

How it is proved, ibid. 

Operation of fpirits” on bodies, 
not conceivable, I]. 122, § 28 

What knowledge they have of 
bodies, Il. 54,°§ 23 

Separate, how their knowledge 
may exceed ours, I. 132, §9 

We have as clear a hotion of the 
fubftance of fpirit, as of body, 
I. 290, : 

A conjecture, concerning one way 
of knowledge wherein {pirits 
excel us, 1. 298, § 13 — : 

Our ideas of fpirit, “1. 300, § rg 

As clear as that of body, ibid. : 

4-03, P2ZE 

Primary ideas belonging to {pi- 
rits, I. 301, § 18 

‘Move; I. 301-25 § 19, 20 

Ideas of fpirit and. body. com- 
pared, 1. 303, § 22% I. 308, 


= ic 

ee ee of fpirits, as eafy, 

~ 40 be admitted, as that of bo- 
dies, I. 307, $28 

We have no idea, how fpirits 
communicate their thoughts, 
I. 312, § 36 

How far we are ignorant of the 
being, {pecies, and properties 
of fpirits, Il. 121, é 27 

The word, fpirit, does not necef- 
farily denote immateriality, IJ. 


81 
The f{cripture {peaks of material 
fpirits, ibid. 
Stupidity, I. 132, § 8 
Subftance, I. 282, § 1 
No idea of it, I. 68, § 18 
Not very knowable, ibid. 
Our certainty, concerning fub- 
ftances, reaches but a little 


way, IL. 132, § 11,12? TW. 


159, 915 

Tho sentaved idea of fubftance 
in general, makes always a 
part of the effence of the {pe- 
cies of fubftances, I. 486, § 21 

In fubftances, we mutt redtify 
the fignification of their names, © 
by the things, more than by 
definitions, II. 54, § 24 

Their ideas fingle, or collective, 
I.145, § 6 . 

We have no diftin® idea of fub- 
ftance, I. 155-6, § 18,19 

We have no idea of pure fub- 
ftance, I. 283, § 2 

Our ideas of the forts of fub- 
ftances, I. 286-9, § 3,4: 1, 


_ 2925 § 6 

Obfervables, in our ideas of fub- 
‘ftances, I. 312, 37 ; 

Colletive ideas of fubitances, I. 


- 314, &e. 
They are fingle ideas, ibid. § 2 
Three forts of fubftances, I. 326, 


$2 

The ideas of fubftances, have in 

the mind a double reference, 
I. 400, §6 

The properties of fubftances, nv- 
merous, and not all to 
known, I. 404-5, § 9,70 

‘The perfecteft ideas of fubftances, 
I. 293, $7 

Three forts of ideas make our 
complex one of fubftances, I. 


2 ’ . 
ee ig eh difcarded by the 
eflay, I. 286, &c. note 
The author’s account ‘of it as 
clear, as that of noted. logi- 
cians, I. 288, &c. note 
We talk like children about i, 
I. 285, § 2: I. 2go, note 
The author makes not the being 
of it depend on the fancies of 
men, I..283, &c. note 
Idea of it obfeure, II. 80, &c. note 
The author’s principles confit 
with the certainty of its exift- 
ence, I, 284, note 
Subtilty, what, II. 26, § 8 
; uce 


EQN 3D ce ox. 


Suceeffion, an ided got chiefly from 
the train of our ideas, I. 108, 
§g: I. 165, $6 { 

Which train is the meafure of it, 
T. 167, § 12 

Summum bonum, wherein it con- 
fits, I. 255, § 55 i 

Sun, the-name.of a fpecies, though 
but one, I. 474, § x 

Syllogifm, no help to reafoning, IL. 


242, $4 | 
The ufe of fyllogifm, ibid. 
Inconveniencies of fyllogifm, ibid. 
Of no ufe in probabilities, II, 
2522 $5 pve of 
Helps not to new difcoveries, 
ibid. § 6 . ; 
Or the improvement of our know- 
ledge, II: 253, §4 
Whether, in fyllogifm, the mid- 
dle terms may not be better 
'. placed, II. 255,§8 | 
May be about particulars, II. 
2545 § 8) ! 


Ea 


ASTE and fimells, their modes, 
bi he MEO, «4, 6 
Teftimony, how it leffens its force, 
H. 235; $10 é 
Thinking, I, 222 
Modes. of thinking, ibid. § 1: 
I. 2igs§ z 
Men’s ordinaty way of thinking, 
II..139, 
‘An operation of the foul, I. 82, 


fi10 
' Without memory, ufelefs, I. 85, 


gid Og . 
Time, what, I. 169, § 17, 18 
Not the meafure of motion, I. 
173, § 22 ¥ 
ford place, diftinguifhable por- 
tions of infinite duration and 
expanfion, 1. 182, § 5,6 
Two-fold, I. 182-3, § 6, 7 
Denominations from time are’ re- 
latives, I. 323, § 3 
Toleration, neceflary in our ftate of 
knowledge, 11, 231, § 4 


Tradition, the older, the Jef credt- 
ble, II. 235, § 10 F 
Trifling propofitions, 17.176 | 


Difcourfes, II. 183-4,§9, 10,18 * 


Truth, what, 1.138, § 2: IL. 140, 


§ 5: I-43, $9 
Of thought, Ik. 139, § 3: I. 


143, $9 
‘Of words, HI. 139, $3. 
Verbal and real, LU. 142-3, § 8,9 
Moral, I, 143, § 11 


Metaphyfical, L. 408, § 2:-11. 


6 1446 $21 

General, feldom apprehended, 
but in. words, IL. 144; § 2 

In what it confilts, H. 140, § 5 

Love of itneceflary, II: 271, § 1 

How we ntay know we love its 
I]..272,5 §.1 


. v. 
ACUUM poflible, I. 158, § 2z 


Motion proves a vacuum, 
_ thid. §.23 cents ch 
We have an idea. of it, I. 100, 
it §ag te digtotsd higehe v:,; : 
Variety in men’s purfuits, accounted 
for, 1.255, § 54, &eo 
Virtue, what, in reality, I. 47, § 18 
What in its common application, 
I. 40, § 10, 11 
Is preferable, under a bare poffi- 
bility of a future ftate, 1. 268; 


§ 70 . : 
« How taken, I. 47, §17,18 
Vice lies in wrong. meafures of 
good, II. 294, § 16 
Underftanding, what, I. 2234s 


5.596 
Like a dark room, I. 1427 $17 
When rightly ufed, I. 3, § 5: 
Three forts of perception in the 
underftanding, I. 223, $5. 
Wholly paffive in the receptzon 
of fimple ideas, I. 92, $25, 
Uneafinefs alone determines the will 
to a new action, I. 236, &» 
2Qs 315,33) &Ce ‘ 
Why :t apie the will, I. 


2415 § 36» 37 Giits 


TN). ie 


Cavfes of it, zi 258, § 575 &c. 
Unity, an idea, both of fenfation 
and reflection, I. 108,: ; 7 


Suggelted by every thing, 1. 189, ~ 


[aa Se 
Ce is only in figns, I, 


$1 
Undvertalis. fore made, le 138, §9 
Volition, whated- 223, §5: 1.228, 
§ 15: 1. 235, $ 280. 
Weties: Bee by reflegtion, than 
words, I. 236, 30 1. 3 
Voluntary, what, I..2z3, §-5: I. 
226, § 113 1.235, § 27 


Ww. 


HAT is, iss is not univer. 
fally affented to, I. ip § 4 
Where and. ‘when, I, 184, $8 
Whole, bigger than. its parts, its 
ufe, li. 165, §1r_ 
And apart not innate seas T- ‘ 


§ 6 
Will, what, I. a5 4, § 
228, § 16: 1. 236, es 
What determines the will, iid. 


2 

Ofen? confounded with defire, 
ibid. § 30 

Is converfant only about our own 
a¢tions, I, 237, § 30 

‘Terminates in them, I. 244, § 40 

Is determined by the greatett, 
prefent, removeable uneafinefs, 
ibid. 

Wit and judgment, wherein diffe- 
rent, I. 135, §2 

Words, an ill ufe of words, one 
great hindrance of knowledge, 
il. 124,.§ 30 

* Abnufe of words, II. 22 

Seéts introduce words aie 
fignification, ibid. 

The fchools have ate: multi- 
tudes of infignificant words, 
ibid. 32 

And rendered others obfcure, II. 


25> 6 ba 
Often ufed without fignification, 


+ Th235 § 
And why, ib 24, $ 5- 
Vor. HU, 


Ticontantys in their ufe, an abufe 
-of words, ibid. § 5° 

Obfcurity, an dbufe of words, 

-. Ih 2g,-$6 

Taking them for shinbe an abufe 
of words, II. 29-30, § 14, 15 

Who mott liable to this abufe of 
- words, ibid.. 

This abufe of words is a ante z 
obftinacy inerrour, II. 31, — 

Making:them ftand for real 
ces, which we know not, is 
Boe sce of words, II. 32- a 

1° 

The fappotiion of eet certain, 
evident, fignification, an abufe 
of words, eg gyize™ 


- Ufe of words is, 1.'To commu. 


micate ideas. 2. With quick- 
nefs, 3. To convey know- 
ledge, LI. 37-8, § 23524. 

be they fail in all pe ue 

8, § 26, (Seas fe 

ie in fubftances, IL, 40, § : 

How in St and relations, 
ibid. § 3 

Mifufe of shes reat caufe 
‘of errour, II. 43,54 

Of obftinacy, ibid. § 5 

And of wrangling, IL. 44, §6 

Signify one thing, i in inquiries ; 
and another in difputes, I. 45, 


The meaning of words is made 
known, in fimple ideas, by 
fhowing, I.'49, § 14 

In mixed modes, by aeieoy. 
ibid. § 1 


‘S 
_ In fubftances, by fhowing and 


ae too, I. 52, $19: I. 
$351.52 fy. 22 

The ill confequence of learning 
words firft, and their meaning 
afterwards, Il. 55,..§ 24 

No fhame to afk men the mean- 

‘ ing of their words, where they 
are doubtful, II. 56, § 25 

Are to be ufed, conftantly in the 
fame fenfe, il. 57> § 28 

Or elfe to be explained, where 
the context determines it not, 


il. 58, 
eu? = How 


le Nr Ds Be 


How made general, I. 427, § 3 
Signifying infenfible things, de- 
rived from names of. fenfible 
hadgasy 1.4283 $6 votive tid 
Have no natural fignification, I. 
4.4300 § 1. | 
But by impofition, I. 434, § 8 
Stand immediately for the ideas 
of the fpeaker, I. 431-2, § 1, 


tid 2 ot ta pS " " 
y Rae: a double reference 
1.To the ideas, in the hearer’s 
mind,.I. 432, § 4°. 
2..To the reality of things, ib. § 5 
' Apt, by cuftom, to excite ideas, 
I..433, § 6 


3 Sx 29 is 3 
Often ufed without fignification, 


ibid. .§.7 , 

Moft general, T. 435, § 1 

Why fome words of one language 
cannot be tranflated into thofe 
of another, I. 467, § 8, 


‘Why I have been fo large on 


words, I, 472, § 16 


Ci 


. New words, or in new fignifica- 


tions, are cautioufly to be 
ufed, I. cog, I 

Civil ufe haan tre 7s 433 

Philofophical ufe of words, ibid. 

Thefe very different, LI. 15, § 15 

Mifs their.end, when they excite 
not, in the hearer, the fame 
idea, as in the mind of the 
fpeaker, II. , 

What words te on doubtful, 
and why, ibid. § 5, &c. 

What unintelligible, ibid. 


Are fitted to the ufe of common: 


likes: dL cts fit ag i ne 
Not tranflatable, I. 467, § 8 


Worthip, not an innate idea, I. 575 


Wrangle, when we wrangle about 


words, II. 185, § 13 


Writings ancient, why hardly to be 


~ precifely underftood, I, 20, 
§ 22 A ee 


—-t -~ 


LoaNeD Be x 


TO THE 


ADDITIONAL PIECESeu>: 


IN THE 


SECOND VOLUME 


A. 


IR, its nature and properties, » 


A 423 _ 

Animals, how divided, 431 

Anticipation, or firft conceived 
opinions, hinder knowledge, 


3 . 3 

Ariftotle’s Rhetotic. commended, 
4It 

Affent, how it may be rightly given, 


Cee : 
Affociation of ideas, a difeafe of 
the underitanding, 388, &c. 
: - how to prevent 
and cure it, ibid. 
Atmofphere, its nature and extent, 








423 ; 
Attraction of bodies, 416 





Atwood (William) 409 
B, 


Bie (lord) his hiftory of 


Henry VII, 410) "" 
Baudrand, his diétionary commend- 
ed, 412 5 wir bos 
Bayle’s diétionary commended, 

ibid. 
Belief, what it is, 440 


Burgeron (Peter) his colleftion of . 


yoyages, 410 ; 
Bernier, his Memoirs of the Grand 
. Mogul commended, ‘ibid. 


Blood, the circulation of it, 433 ~ 


whether explicable, 417 _ 


Bodies, luminous, pellueid, and 
opake sa 


; > 434— TSS 
Boileau, his retieeta of Longinus 


fhould ‘be. 


commended, 407. . 

Bottom of a queftion 
fought for, 395 - 

Braéton, that author commended, 
408 : 

Brady, commettded, 409 

Brown, his travels commended, 410 

Bruyere, his Chayacters a fine piece » 
of painting, 411 <add 

Burnet, bifhop of Sarum, his hif- 
tory of the reformation com- 
mended, 411 


ec. 


ZESAR, his Commentaries, 407 
Calepin, his dittionary com- 
" mended, 412 . | 

Camden, his Britannia commended, 
40 : 

Cange, ‘charles du) his Gloffarium 
mediz & infima Latinitatis 
commended, 412, 9 > 4" * 

Cannon-bullet, how Jong it would 
be in coming from the fun to 
the earth, 422 tes 

Cervantes, his Don Quixote, 411 

Chillingworth, his elogium, 407. 

Chronology, books that treat of it, 

10 


7 BOs : 
_ Common-place-book, Mr. Locke’s 


“new method of making one, 
44ts Sc. ; 
Kok Comines, 


Lio op ce. ae 


Comines, (Philip de) his memoirs | 


recommended, 411 
Coke, (lord) his fecond Inftitutes 
commended, 408 . 
Cooper, his dictionary commended, 
412 


D. 


1) his voyages com- 

J mended, 410 

Daniel, his hiftory commended, 4if 
efpondency of ‘attaining know- 


ledge, a great hindrance to the 


mind, 385 ; 
Diftionaries, how neceflary, 411 





tioned, 412 
Defultorinefs, often mifleads the 
—underiianding, 354 
Diftinétion, how it differs from di- 
vifion, 374 ‘ 
~———--——- how the underftanding 


is improved by aright ufe of 


’ . 


it; ibid, 
“E 
THICS, the Gofpel a fuffi- 
- cient fyftem thereof, 407 
a é F. 


ALLACIES, how the under- 
ftanding is mifguided by them, 
; I 


aa 

Fleta, 408 ; 

Fundamental truths, the mind thould 
chiefly apply itfelf to them, 
393, 395 


G. 


AGE, (Thomas) his travels 


commended, 410 

Gentleman, what ftudies more im- 
mediately belong to his call- 
ing, 405 

what books he ought to 
read, 407, &c. 

Geography, books that treat of it, 
499 . 





the beft of them men- - 


HH, 
ACKLUIT, his colleGion of 


voyages commended, 410 
Haite, when too great, often mif- 
leads the underftanding, 352 
Helvicus, his chronology commend- 
ed, 410 


Henningham, or rather Hangham, 


* “(fir Ralph de) 408 
Herbert of Cherbury, (Edward, 
lord) his Life of Henry VIII. - 
commended, 411 


Heylin, his Cofmography mention- 


ed, 409. 

Hiftory, books that treat. of gene- 
ral, 409; and of the hiftory of 
particular countries, 410 

Hoffman, his di@ionary commend- 
ed, 412 

Horace, 411 

Howell, his hiftory of the world 
recommended, 409 : 

Huygens, his Cofmotheoros com- 

~ mended, 420 


qT, 


DENTITY, the author’s opi- 
nion of it defended, 307, t&¢. 
Ignorance, not fo bad as ground- 

lefs affurance, 382 
how it fhould be remoy- 
ed, ibid. 
Indifferency, for all trath fhould be — 
cherifhed, 346 | 
— the ill confequences of 
the want of it, 380 
Javenal commended, 411 


K, 


7 NOWLEDGE, wherein it 
confifts, 405 

— the extent of it, cannot 

exceed the extent of our ideas, 

ibid, 


} 





Se 








L. 
| Bars his di€tionary 


commended, 412 
Lloyd, his di@ionary, ibid. - 
- MARI- 


ICN DPD & &. 


M. 


ARIANA, his hiftory of 
“Spain commended, 411 
Mathematics, the uféfulnefs of ftu- 

dying them, 339, &c. 
Melvil (James), his memoirs com- 
mended, 604 
Metals, feveral forts of them, 429 
Meteors, 425 
Minerals, are vegetables, 430 
Modus tenendi Parliamentum, 408 
Moll (Herman) his geography com- 
mended, Te 
Morality, the beft books that treat 
of it, 407 # 
- Moreri, his ‘hiftorical di¢tionary 
commended, 4320 


O. 


CHa very ufeful’ 


to improve knowledge, 349 


Opinion, no one fhould be wifhed - 


“to be true, 344, 346 
r, 


AXTON, his Civil Polity com- 
mended, 408 x 
Partiality in ftudies, 2 
it mifleads the under- 
ftanding, 360 
Parts, or abilities, their difference, 
325 





—— may be improved by a dre. 


“conduét of the underitanding 
ibid. Sie ae 
Perfius commended, 411 
Perfeverance:in ftudy, neceflary to 
knowledge, 384 


Perfonal identity, the author’s opi-— 


nion of it defended, 301, &c. 
Perfpicuity in fpeaking, wherein it 
confitts, 406 
and how to obtain it, 





ibid. 

Petavius, his Chronology commend. 
ed, 410 

Petyt, his Rizhts of the Commons 
of England, commended, 409 

Plants, their feveral forts, novrifh- 
ment, and propagation, 430 


6 


Politics, contain two parts, 408 
Pragtice, or exercife of the mind, 
fhould not be beyond | its 
ftrength, 370 
the underftanding is im- 
proved by it, 331 ; 
Prejudices, every one fhould find 
out and get rid of his own, 344 
Prefumption, a great hindrance to 
the underftanding, 384. 
Principles, when wrong,,are very 
prejudicial, 333, &. ss 
——— we fhould carefully ex- 
amine our own, 346, &c, . 
> the ufefulnefs of inter~ 
mediate principles, 358, 
a va sider aie 
Purchas, 











408 
is collection ,of voyages . 
commended, 410 sear 
Fy aa voyages commended, 
ibid. penne 


6 


UESTION, fhould be rightly 
flated, before arguments are 
ufed, 384, &c.. 
Quintilian, his Inftitutiones com- 
mended, 407 


R. ; 


RAitce (fir Walter,) his. 


Hiftory of the World, 409 

Reading, how the mind. fhould be 
conducted in, 353. 

its end, 405 

Reafoning, feveral defetts therein 
mentioned, 325, &c. 

how it fhould be improve 
ed, 328 . 

Religion, it concerns all, mankind 
to underftand it rightly, 342} 

Refignation, or ficxiblenefs, often 
obftruéts knowledge, 369 

Rochefoucault (duke of) his me- 
moirs, 411 








Roe (fir Thomas) his voyage, 410 
‘Rufhworth, his hiftorical collec- 


tions commended, 411 


- SAGARD, 


: a ase Teens dt 
grgino, ‘his voyage mention- 


Sandys (Gales) his Voyages, ibid. 
Sealiger de Emendatione Tempo- 
rum, ibid, 
Sedler, this Rights of the Kingdom, 
“commended, 409 


Selden, his fet of Honour, com-. . 


mended, 
Sidney (Algetnbe} his Difcourfes 
concerning Government, 408” 
Shiney his ‘Lexicon commended, 


Seaicts ic éivily books that treat of 


the’ “rife wot nature, of" civil 


focie lety, : 
Spelma He ni Golf) commended, 


— two collections of them, 
commended, 409 

Stephens (Robert) his Thefaurus 
Lingue Latine commended, 


Sectiel ut ae ‘real vegetables, 430° | 


Straticlius, his ‘Chronology: ste 


mended, Aint ¢ * 
T, (3 eeu 


ALLENT’s Tables of Chro- 
nology, tecommended, 410. 
Terence, 407 


wha 


rl ao 
THeslogy, seat a  ftndied: by all 


mep, 


Times’ commended, i ae 
Titlotfon, ‘archbifhop of. Canter: 
bury, his elogium, 407 ©’ 
34 aa of thoughts, hot eafily’ 
attame 





, _ of doing i it, 396 


THE 


rN > & *&, 


‘ihre 


BY ary tile Colteétin’ of V ova: d- i 
fe : 


a wlll of the difficulty 


how’ this difficuliy 
. may be overcome, .400 » » 
Travels, books of travels and voykey 
ges commended, 410 
Tully, his books de ‘Oratore & de 
Officiis commended, 407, 408 
Tyrrel (James) his Hiftory of Eng 
land commended, 408 ov 


ant 


RGETABLES, an 1 accolint «it 

theiti, 430 - 

of. man, its ‘operas 

* tons, 4065 

—z- how it may be im-) 

proved; 331, 405 

man’s laft refort to it 

for conduct, 323 

t> be improved by 

,. Pyattice and habit,. 3 

-- wherein the tn fgnk- } 
ment of it confifts, 352, &c. 

Univerfality of knowledge, } how it © 
fhould be purfued, 354. 





tee 














e' Voffius (Gerhard John) his Etymo- 


logicum Lingua Latinz, com- 
mended, 412 te 


iB Voyages, fee ‘Travels 


Ww, z 


ANDERING, we fhould 
ih ees keep our minds | 
from it, 
Whear, ‘his ‘Meifodos legendi Hif- 
" torias, commended, 409 


ga ; ~ Words, fhould not be ufed without | 
Thuanus, his “eho of his own” 


A fixed fenfe, 371 
7.8 < 


yee made by the revolution 
ofthe earth about the fun, 


Ant 
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